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Beyond the Tops of Time. 


BY CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 


How long it was I did not know, 
That I had waited, watched and feared; 
It seemed a thousand years ago 
The last pale lights had disappeared. 
I knew the place was a narrow room 
Up, up beyond the reach of doom. 


Then came a light more red than flame;— 
No sun-dawn, but the soul laid bare 

Of earth and sky and sea became 
A presence burning everywhere; 

And I was glad my narrow room 

Was high above the reach of doom. 


Windows there were in either wall, 
Deep cleft, and set with radiant gless, 
Wherethrough | watched the mountains fall, 
The ages wither up and pass. 
I knew their doom could never climb 
My tower beyond the tops of Time. 


A sea of faces then I saw, 

Of men who had been, men long dead. 
Figured with dreams of joy and awe 

The heavens unrolled in lambent red; 
While far below the faces cried: 
** Give us the dream for which we died !” 


Ever the woven shapes rolled by 

Above the faces hungering. 
With quiet and incurious eye 

I noted many a wondrous thing ,— 
Seas of clear glass, and singing streams, 
In that high pageantry of dreams; 


Cities of sard and chrysoprase 
Where choired hosannas never cease; 
Valhallas of celestial frays; 
And lotus-pools of endless peace; 
But still the faces gaped, and cried: 
‘* Give us the dream for which we died !”’ 


At length my quiet heart was stirred, 
Hearing them cry so long in vain; 
But while I listened for a word 


That should translate them from their pain, 


I saw that here and there a face 
Shone, and was lifted from its place, 


And flashed into the moving dome 
An ecstasy of prismed fire. 

And then, said I: ‘‘ A soul has come 
To the deep zenith of desire !”’ 

But still I wondered if-it knéw 

The dream for which it died was true. 


I wondered—who shall say how long? 


(One heartbeat ?—thrice ten thousand years ?) 


Till suddenly there was no throng 
Of faces to arraign the spheres,— 

No more white faces there to cry 

To those great pageants of the sky. 


Then quietly I grew aware 
Of one who came with eyes of bliss 
And brow of calm and lips of prayer. 
Said 1: ‘‘ How wonderful is this! 
Where are the faces once that cried : 
‘Give us the dream for which we died’?’’ 


The answer feil as soft ds sleep: 

‘*T am of those who, having cried 
So long in that tumultuous deep, 

Have won the dream for which we died.”’ 
And then said I: ‘‘ Which dream was true? 
For many were revealed to you!”’ 


He answered: ‘‘ To the soul made wise 
All true, all beautiful they seem; 

But the white peace that fills our eyes 
Outdoes desire, outreaches dream. 

For we are come unto the place 

Where always we behold God’s face !’’ 


Frepricton, N. B. 





More About Jonah. 


BY DWIGHT L. MOODY. 


even hundreds of the same kind that I am receiving 
right along, and it tells what this treatment of God’s 
Word is dving for our land: 

I AM not gladder for having said anything in a long ‘* Dear Mr. Moody:—This is one of the most wicked 
while than I am for my recent words about Jonah. Cities I know of, and we have the coldest, most worldly 
They have been quoted far and wide and stirred up as churches I have ever seen. I have labored and prayed 
great a tempest as that in the Mediterranean Sea. for a revival and for the outpouring of the Holy Ghost, 
But I never said what is charged against me, that if and it seems to do but little good. Can’t you come and 
you throw the story of Jonah out of the Bible you help us, provided our ministers and churches will unite? 
throw God out of it. What I did say was that if you This isa satin amen pet if ever you had one.’ 
deny the story of Jonah and the whale you must deny I tell you, my friends, Christian ministers and lay- 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ, because he said: ™€™ the cause of this state of things is in neglecting 
‘‘As Jonah was three days and three nights in the and apologizing to the natural man for the Word of 
whale’s belly, so shall the Son of Man be three days God. Hear Jehovah sig he himself testifies of the 
and three nights in the heart of the earth.’”’ If you work of such prophets, in Jeremiah 23: 22: 
make the one to be a parable or a myth, I don’t see ‘* But if they had stood in my counsel, and had caused 
how you can claim anything more forthe other. And ™Y People to hear my words, then they should have 
I believe the great and overwhelming majority of the ‘ted them from their evil way, and from the evil of 
common people with their English Bible in their thats Seinen. 
hands will stand with me in that judgment. I pray God we may end controversy now, and go to 

But my critics keep talking about the scholars, the work inearnest for souls. All over this country there 
great men who make a business of criticising the ®€ seekers after Christ, and we can’t afford to lose 
Bible, and who think differently from me. Well, all time and strength in disputing about the sword of the 
the scholars don’t think differently by any means. Spirit. What we want to do is to thrust it into men 
There are lots of scholars on my side, or rather on the ‘" Such a way that by the power of God it may slay 
side of the old Bible. I suppose that Dr. Philip the old and give life to the new nature in Christ Jesus. 
Schaff would be classed as a scholar, but he stands = N®w York Crry. 
by the story of Jonah on the same ground that I do. ‘ 

So does a ee Townsend who nia been connected Exalt the Cross of J esus Christ ! 
with the Boston University for twenty-five years, and BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D, 
so does President Harper, of the Chicago University, 
who said at Northfield, in the presence of’ five or six 
hundred students: ‘‘I believe that the whale swal- 
lowed Jonah.’’ Hundreds of the best and ablest 
preachers in this country and Great ‘Britain stand on 
this question just where our fathers stood, and its 
present agitation is bringing their testimony to the 
front in a way that is strengthening faith in the Word 
of God. 

But I shouldn't care so very much if scholars were 
not on my side. There’s a false notion of authority 
associated with much that we hear in these days 
about the science of biblical criticism, as it is called. 
A man may have great knowledge of the languages 
and literature of the Bible; but does that prove that 
he has great judgment, or great spiritual sense in 
drawing conclusions from his knowledge? Are those 
words of Jesus Christ about Jonah’ correctly trans- 
lated? Is there any doubt of the historical accuracy 
of that text? I am willing to listen to the science of 
biblical criticism on either of those questions, because 
it can teach me there. But do I, or does any one of 
average common sense, need its help after that? 
Can’t we read our mother tongue, and aren’t we as 
well able to form a judgment as to the sense of our 
Savior’s words in sucha case as the most learned 
man on earth? Come, if we deny that, then we must 
goastep further and take the Bible away from the 
common people altogether. I believe there are a 
good many scholars in these days, as there were when 
Paul lived, ‘‘ who professing themselves to be wise, 
have become fools ’’; but I don’t think they are those 
who hold to the inspiration and infallibility of the 
whole Bible. 

I have said that ministers of the Gospel who are 
cutting up the Bible in this way, denying Moses to- 
day and Isaiah to-morrow, and Daniel the next day 
and Jonah the next, are doing the Devil’s work; and 
I stand by what I have said. I don’t say they are 
devils; I don’t say they are bad men; they may be 
good men, but that makes the results of their work all 
the worse. Do they think they will recommend the 
Bible to the finite and fallen reason of men by taking 
the supernatural out of it? They are doing just the 
opposite to that. They are emptying their churches 
and driving the young men of this generation into in- 
fidelity. Here is an extract from the letter of a pastor 
that I received yesterday; it is only one of scores and 





A CERTAIN creed has recently been promulgated 
by an eminent and genial minister who is more dis- 
tinguished for his brilliant and fascinating Scotch 
stories than for the depth and clearness of his theolo- 
gy. This amorphous production -is presented as an 
ethical creed for the promotion of Christian living; it 
is very good as far as it goes; but its author should 
bear in mind that true Christian living comes froma 
Christian heart that has been renewed by the Holy 
Spirit. While his new creed affirms the Fatherhood 
of God, it utterly ignores the divinity of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and does not even mention the Holy 
Spirit; worst of all, it maintains a deadly silence in 
regard to the glorious central truth of revelation, the 
cross of Calvary! Brief as is the so-called ‘‘ Apostles’ 
Creed,’’ it is dear to all Christendom, because it con- 
tains the core-truths which this new formula strangely 
ignores. 

The New Testament does present a beautiful and 
sublime system of ethics, it also presents a beautiful 
and heaven-born fabric of theology; and they are 
interdependent. The Christ is a perfect model for 
pure and holy living; he is the divine Teacher who 
reveals the thoughts of God to us. But he is more 
than our model, he is more than our Master; he is 
our Savior. <‘‘Thou shalt call his name Jesus, for he 
shall save his people from their sins.’’ He came to 
earth to seek and to save the lost, and this only 
could be accomplished by the Crossof Calvary. No 
example that he has set for us, however faultless, 

no teachings that fall from his lips, however sublime, 
could save the meanest soul that lies under the con- 
demnation of sin. As I ama sinner, I must suffer as 
a sinner the punishment due tu my guilt. But my 
compassionate Savior—all glory to his name! took 
my place, and suffered for me. He was bruised for 
my iniquities. He satisfied the claims of God’s 
broken law. He made it possible that God might be 
just, and yet justify us when we lay our handsin faith 
on the head of our atoning Redeemer, and there con- 
fess our sins. He made it certain that we can be 
saved when our guilt is hidden in his wounds, and 
our souls are cleansed by His blood. The creed of 
all true Christians, of whatever name, was condensed 
by our own Dr. Ray Palmer into just three lines: 
‘‘My faith looks up to Thee, 


Thou Lamb of Calvary 
Savior divine!”’ 
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Good Christianity means cross- bearing for our Mas- 
ter; good preaching means cross-lifting before the 
eyes of all men. ‘And I,”’ said the loving Redeemer, 
‘if I be lifted up will draw all men untome.”’ This 
does not refer to his final exaltation in Heaven, but 
to his sacrificial death on Calvary. When he told 
Nicodemus that the Son of Man must be lifted up, 
h¢ predicted his own crucifixion, and defined the 
great sihgle purpose of it to be this: ‘« Whosoever 
believeth on him shall not perish, but have everlast- 
ing life.’’ How unwarranted is the assertion that 
Jesus preached chiefly a divine system of ethics, but 
did not make prominent the Atonement, or the sal- 
vation of sinners by his Cross! From the manger of 
Bethlehem, every footstep of Jesus moves straight 
toward that Cross; his whole earthly mission con- 
verges there. After the descent of the Holy Spirit 
on the day of Pentecost, the only gospel that was 
‘preached was the gospel of atoning blodd. It was 
the keynote of the mightiest human preacher that 
éver trod our globe. Whatever else Paul omitted, 
hé never omitted the ‘‘faithful saying that Christ 
Jesus came into the world to save sinners.” When 
recalling his ministry among the Corinthians 
he reminded them that he was determined 
not to know anything among them _ save 
Jesus Christ, and him cru cified. In an ecstasy of 
self-forgetful adoration he cries out: ‘‘God forbid 
that I should glory save in the cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, by whom the world is crucified unto 
me, and I unto the world!’’ Toward that Cross his 
finger constantly pointed ; beside it he loved to linger. 
And the central theme of the great Apostle has been 
the central theme of the greatest preachers the 
world has ever known. Nostory has such power to 
move and melt and change the hearts of men as the 
story of theCross. ‘‘No mother ever sang it over 
the pillow of her babe without tenderness; no child 
éver read it without a throbbing heart; no living man 
can peruse it with utter indifference; and no dying 
man ever listened to it without emotion. The Cross 
will be remembered when everything else in the his- 
tory of this earth is forgotten.’”” My dear reader, in 
that solemn hour when you and I stand between two 
worlds, and when we reach that unseen and eternal 
world, no object in the universe will be of such infi- 
hite importance to us as the Cross of our Lord and 
Savier Jesus Christ. 

Good old Gilbert Tennent—a preacher once famous 
in’ New Jersey—was missed on a certain Sabbath 
morning after the close of the church service. His 
family went in search of him. They found him in a 
woods near the church, lying on the ground, and 
weeping like a child. They inquired the cause of his 
émotion. He told them that after preaching on the 
Jove of his crucified Saviour, he had gone out in the 
woods to meditate. He had got such views of the 
wondrous love of God in sending his Son into the 
world to die for sinners that he was completely over- 
whelmed: The glory of the Cross seemed to smite 
him down, and to break his very heart as it had 
melted the heart of Paul. He saw no one save Jesus 
only. Aclear, distinct look at Jesus is what every 
sinner also needs to convict him of guilt, and to break 
him down: The preaching which melts hard hearts 
is Christ preaching—Cross preaching—it wounds, 
and it heals; it kills sin, and brings to the penitent 
Soul new life. No other preaching so surely com- 
mands the blessing of the Holy Spirit. We ministers 
should find our highest duty and our holiest delight 
in simply lifting up the atoning Lamb of God before 
the eyes of our congregations. And nothing else 
can touch and fire the true believer like the vision of 
his crucified Savior. 

This was the favorite theme of my beloved old 
friend Spurgeon, who was the most successful preacher 
of our times. In his racy and pungent way he once 
said io his divinity students: ‘‘When you see a 
preacher making the gospel of the Cross small by de- 
grees, and miserably less until there is not enough of 
it left to make soup fora sick grasshopper—get you 
gone! As for me I believe in the colossal—a need as 
deep as Hell, and a grace as high as Heaven. I be- 
lieve in an infinite God, and an infinite atonement— 
in an infinite love and mercy—and in an everlasting 
covenant ordered in all things and sure, of which the 
substance and reality is an infinite Christ.’’ 

Tam also fully persuaded that the most effectual 
antidote to the current skepticism, is to present the 
incarnate Son of God, and with the omnipotence of 
the Holy Spirit to press his claims. The crucified 
Savior is the only cure for infidelity. Brethren in 
the ministry! cut that truth as with the pen of a 
diamond on your heart, and on your sermons, No 
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skeptic can out-general you on that ground. If you 
can get him there, and hold him there, the Cross of 
Christ may conquer him. :ralf the Cross! God has 
hung the destiny of the race upon it. Other things 
we may do in the realm of ethics, and on the lines of 
philanthropic reforms; but our main duty converges 
into setting that one glorious beacon of salvation, 
Calvary’s Cross, before the gaze of every immortal 
soul 


Brooktyn, N. Y. 


Reminiscences of Robert Browning. 


BY THE VERY REV. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., 


Dean or CANTERBURY. 


PROFOUNDLY as I reverenced and loved Lord Ten- 
nyson, I had equal regard for the other great poet of 
our time, Mr. Robert Browning, and esteemed it no 
less an honor to have known him, to have met him 
frequently, to have welcomed him often as my own 
guest, and to have had many a delightful conversa- 
tion with him. ‘‘Give me a great thought that I may 
live on it,’’ said Herder. How many great thoughts 
on which we may live—thoughts on the greatest and 
deepest of all subjects, and expressed in the loveliest 
and most perfect language—may we derive from the 
many volumes in which these two leading poets of 
our age gave us of their best! How much poorer 
would be the mental equipment of many of us in this 
generation if these two gifted souls had not so often, 
for our advantage, 

‘fed on thoughts which voluntarily move 
Harmonious numbers!”’ 

How great, again, was the gain which we derived 
from the beauty and simplicity of their lives! How 
unlike they were to poets like Kit Marlow and Greene 
and others who 

** stood around 
The throne of Shakespeare, sturdy but unclean.” 

How free were their lives from the sordid circum- 
stances which stained the careers of men like George 
Withers and Edmund Waller! how free from the bit- 
ter, jealous acrimonies of men like Pope; from the 
mental cloud which darkened the latter days of Cow- 
per and of Southey; from the ‘ineffectual angel- 
hood ’’ of Shelley, the laxities of Tom Moore, or the 
wild passions and premature miseries of Byron! Both 
of them might have derived happiness from the 
thought which comforted Wordsworth in the days 
when he was neglected and ridiculed—that they had 
never written a line which could call a blush‘on a 
pure cheek; that their works would co-operate with 
every beneficent influence upon human nature; that 
they had ever been on the side ot freedom, nobleness 
and love; that they had added sunlight to daylight 
by making the happy happier. In simplicity and 
dignity, alike in years of struggle—or at best of very 
modest competence—and in years of abundance, if 
not of wealth; alike in years of detraction and imper- 
fect recognition and in years of secure and settled 
fame, in which they held an acknowledged supremacy 
among the literary circles of their day, they showed 
the high example of men who knew that 

“‘Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control— 

These three alone lead men to sovereign power,”’ 
and that the self-possession of simple, righteous, na- 
tive manhood is the most beautiful of all human at- 
tainments. 

For my own part, if I were to enumerate the many 
blessings of my life, among them would certainly be 
the fact that 1 had been permitted to hold familiar 
intercourse with two such poets as Alfred Lord Ten- 
nyson and Mr. Robert Browning. Once Lord Ten- 
nyson, knowing my reverence for Mr. Browning, on 
whose teaching I had been delivering a lecture, asked 
me, humorously, ‘‘whether I did not consider him 
almost the only poet of the age?” It was very far 
from being the case. Their respective spheres and 
gifts were very distinct; both supplemented, in vari- 
ous ways, the high teachings of the other. Nor was 
there a particle of rivalry between them. They were 
the best of friends; and Lord Tennyson dedicated his 
‘« Tiresias, and Other Poems,’’ in the words— 

‘“To my good friend: 
RoBeRT BROWNING, 
whose genius and geniality 
will best appreciate what may be best, 
and make most allowance for what may be worst, 
this volume 
is 
affectionately dedicated.’’ 

I am in no sense pretending to offer the slightest 
sketch of any biography, but only to record such 
general reminiscences as can pain or annoy nobody, 
and may be of passing interest to some, 
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It was at one of the delightful literary dinners— 
which at one time used to be given annually on ‘ All 
Fools’ Day,” by the late publisher, Mr. Macmillan, in 
his house at Balham—that I first saw Mr. Browning. 
He was very fond of society and of dining out, so 
much so that Lord Tennyson, who was very much 
more of a recluse, used laughingly to say to him that 
he would die in an evening dress suit. But the rea- 
son of Browning’s fondness for society was that he 
used to read in the minds of men as in a book. Hu- 
man beings of every type were to him like manu- 
scripts of infinite variety, and worth the most careful 
study. He could never be dull in human com- 
pany. 

Mr. Macmillan’s guests met at the railway station, 
and Mr. Browning was pointed out to me as he was 
hurrying in to take his ticket. He was dressed, as 
always, with faultless neatness; and tho his figure was 
very short, his face was one of the most perfect sym- 
metry, and it might even be said,of beauty. When you 
looked at him you felt at once that you were in the 
presence of noordinary man. 

I never again expect to take part in 7éunzons so de- 
lightful as were some of these parties; and it would 
indeed be far from easy in these days to assemble a 
little gathering which could be enriched by such a 
mingling of genius and geniality as marked the char- 
acters of Robert Browning, Matthew Arnold and 
Dean Stanley. It may easily be understood that at 
such gatherings there was no lack of ‘‘ heart-affluence 
in discursive talk’’; of ‘‘ the feast of reason, and the 
flow of soul.” 

Unlike Tennyson, Mr. Browning did not usually 
speak by choice in ordinary society on the deepest 
subjects of thought. I have, however, heard him do 
so, especially on one occasion at the Atheneum— 
where I very often met him—just before his publica- 
tion of ‘‘Za Sazséaz.’’ Hetold me all the circum- 
stances which had led him to write that poem, and 
how deeply he had been impressed with the awful 
suddenness of the death of the lady friend which had 
led him to the train of thought there expressed. ‘‘I 
have there,” he said, ‘‘ given utterance to some of 
my deepest convictions about this life and the life to 
come.”’ 

Mr. Browning was an admirable raconteur, and 
when one had heard him tell a story, whether it was 
serious or whether it was jocose, one never forgot it. 
Let me give an instance or two of both kinds. 

He had been a considerable traveler, and we were 
talking about the peculiar sensations of sea-sickness. 
He was himself a good sailor, and did not suffer; but 
he told me that once at the very beginning of a stormy 
passage across the Channel, a crowd of ladies and 
others were gathered around a distinguished foreign 
physician, who in laborious English was telling them 
how they might secure ferfect immunity from this 
trouble. ‘‘To be quite free from mal de mer,” he 
said, just as the vessel was starting, ‘‘all that you 
have to dois to sit perfectly still; you must recline 
back in your chair on the deck; you must close your 
eyes; and then ’’— 

Here a sudden rush of the speaker to the side of 
the vessel, and a violent access of the calamity from 
which he was promising certain deliverance, cut short 
his harangue and disturbed the confidence of his 
hearers in the promised panacea. 

Mr. Browning’s sense of humor was quick. I once 
asked him about ‘‘ The Steed which brought Good 
News from Ghent,’’ and whether the incident had 
any historic basis; for I told him that a friend of 
mine had taken very considerable trouble to search 
various histories and discover whether it was true or 
not. ‘‘No,’’ he said; ‘‘the whole poem was purely 
imaginary. I had had a long voyage in a sailing ves- 
sel (I think it was from Messina to Naples), and be- 
ing rather tired of the monotony, thought of a good 
horse of mine, and how much | should enjoy a quick 
ride. As I could not ride in reality, I thought that I 
would enjoy a ride in imagination;” and hethen and 
there wrote that most popular of his lyrics. 

He told me that during the same voyage he had 
asked the skipper to awake him when they sighted 
the island of Capri, if they should happen to pass it 
very early in the morning before he woke. ‘‘ Why 
should you care to be awaked to see Capri?” asked 
the skipper. In reply, Browning sketched to him 
some of the facts and legends of the long residence of 
the Emperor Tiberius in the island, to which his 
auditor listened in silent astonishment. As _ they 
were passing Capri he came and awoke Mr. Brown- 
ing, and pointing to the island, said laconically, to the 
poet’s great amusement: ‘‘There’s where ¢hat' Great 
Mogul used to live!’’ 


February 11, 1897 
A Leaf from an Old Book. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 


At Halifax, N. C., in the year 1803, one A. Hodge 
printed for Elders Lemuel Burkitt and Jesse Read a 
book with the title: ‘‘ A Concise History of the Kehu- 
kee Baptist Association,’’ etc. This Association was a 
pody consisting of certain Baptist churches in North 
Carolina, its origin dating back to the year 1765. 
Something curiously primitive, superstitious, frankly 
sincere, touches these quaint, mildewed pages, as I 
turn them, with an effect of immense remoteness. 
Certainly the ‘“Elders’’ who wrote of the Kehukee 
were men almost absurdly antique in their theology; 
yet how their golden integrity stamps every word 
they penned! These Baptists were the Southern 
Puritans, grim dogmatists, unswerving opponents of 
‘« liberal theology,’’ wedded to a fatalistic creed of 
««foreordination, eternal election and the final per- 
severance of the saints,’’ whatever the words may 
mean. Sternly upright in their dealings with the 
world and equally so when attending to spiritual 
affairs, they brooked no innovations; the sky might 
fall, but they from grace never. 

Old Kehukee Church, from which the Associa- 
tion took its name, was in Halifax County, N. C., 
its meeting-house, a most primitive structure, 
stood for many years; the Association still exists as 
the typical ‘‘Hard-shell” Baptist organization of 
churches in the South. To read this unvarnished 
history carries one back to the simplest usages of 
pioneer days, to a time when downright honesty for- 
bade diplomatic evasions. Then there could be no 
parleying with heresy; the man with a new doctrine 
was given no quarter. ‘‘Thus saith the Lord,’’ 
ended the incident with a solid kick. 

Somehow the names of the churches stand for sim- 
plicity—Kehukee, Falls of Tar River, Reedy Creek, 
Ballard Bridge, Sandy Run, Fishing Creek, these 
speak of stations on the wilderness road traveled by 
preachers who were heroes. In the third quarter of 
the eighteenth century North Carolina had its bears, 
panthers, wildcats, its savages, its outlaws. But the 
itinerant preacher had his flintlock and his faith in 
God. Moreover, his humor, dry as granite, served 
him well, as did also his abounding optimism. The 
Old Baptist minister was ‘‘ called of God to preach ’’; 
but the Church passed upon the call as to its genuine- 
ness. 

On ‘‘ the Saturday before the last Sunday in May, 
1784,” the Association met at Davis s meeting-house 
on Roanoake, and Brother Shelly propounded the 
question: ‘* What way is thought best tor a church to 
act in supporting their minister?’ Answer: ‘‘ Each 
member ought to contribute voluntarily, according to 
his or her ability; and in no wise by taxation or any 
other compulsion.’’ And to this day there is no 
other method of paying preachers in their churches. 
Indeed, here speaks the surviving spirit of ante- 
Revolutionary freedom. Men and women had come 
to the wilderness to escape ‘‘ tithes, taxes and mas- 
ters’’; they could not bear compulsion in anything, 
especially in affairs of religion, most of allin paying 
ministers. : 

Baptism in thgse days had its dangers. We find 
that Elder John Tanner was shot by one Dawson 
with a large horse pistol, all for baptizing Dawson's 
wife. Seventeen shot entered Elder Tanner’s 
thigh, one of which went clear through; but the 
preacher recovered. Another eider was seized by a 
rollicking mob of English sailors who made great 
sport of him, bearing him on board their vessel, 
finally giving him back his liberty, just before an 
order from the Governor commanding it reached 
them. And still another was rudely baptized and 
almost drowned by his worldly enemies; but this 
only gave him the more energy to pursue his calling. 

It is curious to note that, altho the Baptists held to 
the doctrine that each elder (preacher) had a spe- 
cial, miraculous call to his work, the churches were 
told that it was their duty to ‘‘search among them- 
selves for such members as have useful gifts, and 
pressingly lay it upon them to exercise them without 
delay.’’ And it was held that a preacher must ad- 
minister ordinances and preach to his church, no 
matter whether they paid him or not. 

The Church assumed jurisdiction over all civil 
cases arising out of transactions of whatever nature 
between its members. Lawsuits were thus almost 
wholly prevented, and the Old Baptists were justly 
regarded in every region wherein they lived as hon- 
est, earnest, law-abiding citizens, zealous in support 
of peace and right living. But in Virginia some of 
the Baptist preachers were imprisoned as dissenters 
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(prior to the Revolution); and when it was found that 
people flocked to hear their sermons through the 
prison’s bars, Colonel Cary had a solid brick wall 
erected to shut off the Gospel tide; but Elder 
Jeremiah Walker obtained liberty to ‘‘plead in his 
own defense, and after he had pleaded his own cause 
and explained the act of ‘o/eration (statute of William 
and Mary) before the court in Chesterfield, they 
allowed his arguments were conclusive, and so dis- 
charged the prisoners.’’ ‘lhat the early Baptists 
dearly liked much preaching is proven by the fact 
that a congregation frequently listened to three long 
sermons in one day. A discourse two hours long 
was not considered in the least overdrawn. 

But the particular leaf of this old book to which I 
would call the reader’s best attention, discloses the at- 
titude assumed more than a century ago by the Old 
Baptists of the South in the matter of Negro mem- 
bership and the church rights of slaves. It was held 
by the Church tlfat a master should not compel his 
slaves to attend family prayer, nor should he use more 
than simple advice and present influence to induce 
them to go meeting. White preachers gladly bap- 
tized black converts and gave them ‘‘the right hand 
of fellowship” ever afterward. One church, near 
Norfolk, even went a long way further. 

In 1795 there came to this church, then without a 
pastor, a black preacher, who was a slave owned by a 
master in Northampton County, and preached so 
powerfully that the congregation ‘‘gave him the 
money to buy his freedom, which he did; and soon 
after bought his wife’s.” A little later he bought his 
son. His name was Jacob Bishop; and it is recorded 
that ‘‘his preaching was much admired both by saints 
and sinners for some time, wherever he went. Asa 
stranger, few received an equal degree of liberality 
with him.”’ 

It was Baptists largely who passed over from the 
Carolinas into Kentucky after Daniel Boone had 
shown the way; and at present the primitive denomi- 
nation against whose name the adjectives ‘‘ Hard- 
shell,” ‘‘Ironsides” and ‘*Old School” have been 
set, may be found among the Kentucky hills in all the 
simplicity of the Kehukee’s early pioneer days. From 
Kentucky the ‘‘ Primitive Baptists,” as they some- 
times call themselves, came into Ohio and Indiana— 
where they have been a useful and influential peo- 
ple. Their preachers, while refusing to have any con- 
nection whatever with organized missionary work, 
were inveterate itinerants and explorers, pushing into 
every pioneer settlement, where they - constituted 
churches ‘‘ subject to no ruler save Christ,”’ each con- 
gregation being an absolutely independent, self-gov- 
erning organization. And throughout the West and 
South these churches have been a factor of our civil- 
ization far too greatly overlooked by historians. 
They fed the pioneer mind, they fought evil in dark, 
isolated places, they grubbed the wilderness and 
ditched the swamps where cities and costly church 
edifices now stand. The elders preached ‘‘ without 
money and without price,” deeming it unchristian to 
stipulate for ‘‘filthy lucre’’ when called to be the 
pastor of a church. They trusted God, and took every 
risk offered by perilous journeys through savage wild- 
ernesses, going wherever the Spirit led them, bearing 
no scrip, no staff. They were men of iron, holding 
hard to an iron creed, believing themselves the ‘‘elect 
of God, chosen before the foundation of the world ’’; 
and never for one moment did they doubt that the 
‘¢Primitive Baptist Church” was the very Church of 
Christ, just as Christ himself had set it up, and that 
the Baptist people were the very and only children of 
God. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
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The “ Crimping” System. 
BY JAMES H. WILLIAMS, 


AGent ATLantTic Coast SEAMEN’s Union, New York Cry. 


‘«CRIMPING’’ has been defined as the act of a per- 
son who by misrepresentations decoys or induces 
others into his power or into some state of servitude. 
This definition, however suggestive it may appear, 
conveys to the mind of the average landsman but very 
little conception of the unfair methods made use of 
by the ‘‘crimps” to entrap sailors into service. It is 
utterly impossible to present properly within the limits 
of an ordinary newspaper article the various phases 
and ramifications of a system which has defied inves- 
tigation or attempted exposure fur generations, and 
completely foiled the efforts of well-meaning but mis- 
informed legislators for its suppression. Minor details 
must, therefore, of necessity be sacrificed in order 
that the chief features may be properly emphasized. 
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The crimping system, as now established in all our 
large seaports, is a relic of a bygone age when human 
rights and personal liberties were less sacred than now 
and the pressgang was regarded as a necessary, if not 
legitimate institution for the procuring of seamen. 
The onward march of civilization has long ago abol- 
ished the pressgang; but inthe United States its prog- 
eny, the crimping system, still survivesand flourishes, 
cultured by avarice, nurtured inthe pool of vice and 
human degradation, a curse to our merchant marine 
and seamen, and a libel on our boast of equal rights. 

All other nations have, by means of stringent legis- 
lation, practically wiped crimping out of existence; 


- but the general laxity and ambiguity of our laws re- 


lating to seamen have tended to foster rather than 
suppress this evil. In our eager efforts to develop 
our almost inexhaustible natural resources we have 
neglected our merchant marine and seamen, and 
whereas the laws relating to other industries have 
from time to time been so modified and amended as to 
conform to the requirements of modern society, our 
laws relating to seamen are almost without exception 
those of the eighteenth century. 

Signs are not wanting, however, to indicate that a 
change for the better as regards our maritime laws is 
at hand. The Fifty-fourth Congress has under con- 
sideration at the present time several bills all of which 
have for their object the amelioration of the working 
conditions of American seamen. Two of these bills 
(H. R. 2663-5399) introduced by the Hon. Sereno E. 
Payne, of New York, have already been passed by the 
House of Representatives, and the outlook for their 
ultimate enactment into law at an early date is very 
encouraging. 

As the crimping of seamen as conducted in our sea- 
ports docs not differ materially in the different sec- 
tions of the country it will be sufficient, in order to 
expose the system, to describe its workings in the 
stronghold of crimping—New York. 

The crimp may be classed under two heads: the 
shipping master and the boarding master, each of 
whom has one or more understudies whose honorable 
appellation of ‘‘ runners” suggests their exalted call- 
ing in life; while the term ‘‘ jackal’’ applied to them 
by sailors is perhaps still more suggestive of their 
real characteristics. 

The duties of a runner, who is usually a third-rate 
‘«mixed ale pug’’ and all-around tough, consist in 
inducing seamen, especially the unsophisticated class 
arriving in foreign vessels, by hook or by crook to 
desert; to pilot them into the clutches of the board- 
ing master, to convoy them on board of some 
outward-bound ship when their time on shore is up, 
and to do sundry other things which may be lumped 
under the head of what sailors term ‘‘dirty work”’; 
for all of which important services Jack himself is 
graciously permitted to pay with compound interest 
out of his advance note. 

The keepers of sailors’ boarding houses in this port 
long ago formed an association for the purpose of 
controlling the shipping by monopolizing the availa- 
ble supply of seamen at all times. It isa chartered 
organization under the laws of the State of New 
York, and, by virtue of a secret alliance with the 
shipping masters, has been able to secure such su- 
preme control over the shipping of this port that for 
the last thirty years it has been practically impossible 
either for a seaman to secure employment or a mas- 
ter to secure a crew without the consent of the 
crimps. No seaman, particularly if engaged in the 
foreign trade, can possibly secure a berth without 
first paying tribute in the form of ‘‘ blood money” to 
these sharks. As an instance of their trusi-like 
business methods it may be mentioned here that even 
the Sailors’ Homes, institutions built and established 
by philanthropic citizens for the special benefit and 
better protection of seamen, have actually been forced 
to join the crimps’ association and adopt substantially 
the same business methods. 

Prior to 1884 it was lawful for aseaman to stipulate 
in his shipping agreement for an advance of any por- 
tion of the wages which he might subsequently earn, 
to his wife, mother or other relative, or to ‘‘an origi- 
nal creditor,” in liquidation of any just debt for board 
or clothing which he might have contracted prior to 
engagement. 

As only a very insignificant fraction of the seamen 
who man our merchant ships have any relatives in 
this country, this law proved a veritable bonanza to 
the crimps who, of course, were the ‘‘ original cred- 
itors.” 

Althothe average wages of an able seaman are only 
fifteen dollars per month, he was compelled by the 
crimps before embarking on a voyage of three or four 
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months’ duration only, to sign away to an “‘ original 
creditor’ and before they had been earned, forty dol- 
lars’ advance wages in liquidation of what was, in the 
majority of instances, an unjust debt for a little 
‘‘board and clothing” and a good deal of chain-light- 
ning whisky. It was a mere waste of time for a sea- 
man to endeavor to secure employment for himself. 
No shipping master dared ship him unless he boarded 
in an Association boarding house; and no master ofa 
vessel dared to engage him for fear of being boycotted 
by the crimps who, before allowing the seaman to 
work at his calling, had to be appeased with ‘‘ blood 
money.”’ 

It will be seen that the result of such a system was 
to compel improvidence among seamen and, by 
stifling self-respect, to crush all ambition and desire 
to succeed in lite. 

‘*Blood money,” as it is called by sailors, is the 
part of the advance wages over and above what is 
justly due for board and clothing which the crimps 
appropriated to themselves for their pretended services 
in procuring the seaman employment, and very often 
amounted to the whole of the advance; for, whether 
he owed the crinips anything or not, not one cent of 
his advance wages were ever returned to poor Jack. 
As may be supposed, the direct result of these perni- 
cious practices was to drive, first, all native-born sea- 
men, and, second, the better class of foreign seamen, 
from our merchant marine, leaving our ships to be 
manned by the offscourings of the world. 

When it is borne in mind that the merchant marine 
is the natural recruiting source of the navy, whether 
in peace or in war; and that the conditions obtaining 
in the navy are, therefore, necessarily, a reflex of those 
in the merchant marine, it will readily be seen what a 
grave national danger the crimping system consti- 
tutes. A silk purse cannot be produced from a 
whale’s fluke. 

Unchecked by law and undeterred by pubiic senti- 
ment from pursuing their nefarious business, the 
crimps finally became so bold and unscrupulous in 
their dealings with seamen that, in order to protect 
the latter against their despoilers, Congress, in 1884, 
enacted a law prohibiting the payment of advance 
wages except to a near and dependent relative. This 
act of Congress was made to apply as well to foreign 
vessels sailing from our ports as to those of the 
United States. It was hoped by these means’ to deal 
the crimping system its deathblow by depriving it of 
that on which it subsisted, the advance wages of sea- 
men; but the crimpwas equal to the emergency. 

A meeting of the members of the Sailors’ Board- 
ing-house Keepers’ Association was called, and it was 
unanimously agreed not to allow any seaman to ship 
from the port of New York on any foreign voyage 
except upon the understanding that the master of 
the ship should pay to the crimp for each seaman the 
equivalent, in the shape of a ‘‘ bonus,” of the advance 
wages the payment of which to an ‘original credit- 
or,” had been prohibited by Congress. This scheme 
worked to perfection, as the crimps had a legal lien 
ona seaman’s clothing and other effects while he 
boarded in any of their dens, and could thus easily 
prevent him from going to sea. 

Masters of vessels, moreover, were loth to ship 
stragglers who might offer themselves for service, for 
fear that the crimps would prevent them from obtain- 
ing a full crew when ready to sail. Under the cir- 
cumstances there was no alternative for owners of 
vessels but to accede to the terms of the crimps or 
tie up their ships and allow them to rot. The ma- 
jority of shipowners chose the former as the lesser of 
two evils, and shipment of seamen was conducted 
somewhat as follows: If the going wages out of the 
port for able seamen were, say, fifteen dollars per 
month and the probable duration of the voyage about 
four months, then the seaman was forced to sign for 
five dollars per month, and the crimp would receive 
in advance a rake-off of ten dollars for each month 
of the prospective voyage, amounting in all to forty 
dollars. This constituted the ‘‘bonus.’’ In the 
case of seamen bound on long voyages of fourteen or 
fifteen months’ duration the seaman. would be 
shipped for twelve dollars per month, the amount 
of ‘‘bonus’’ remaining approximately the same— 
forty dollars. Of course, it is easy to see that 
the practices described above worked great hard- 
ships both on owners and seamen. Such owners as 
were too honorable to become accomplices of the 
crimps in their efforts to evade the spirit, if not the 
letter of the law, were forced, at a great pecuniary 
loss to themselves, to tie up their vessels and turn 
their attention to something more remunerative than 
shipping. This state of affairs became so intolerable 
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at last that shipowners, goaded on by the crimps, 
actually petitioned Congress to have the law relating 
to advance wages of seamen, as it existed prior to 
1884, re-enacted. After long and careful delibera- 
tion on the subject by the proper committees of both 
Houses, Congress, in 1886, amended the Act of 1884, 
permitting a seaman 

‘*to Stipulate in his shipping agreement for an a/lot- 
ment of any portion of the wages which he may earn to 
his wife, mother or other relative, or to an original 
creditor, in liquidation of any just debt for board or 
clothing which he may havecontracted prior to engage- 
ment, not exceeding ten dollars per month for each 
month of the time usually required for the voyage for 
which the seaman has shipped.”’ 


This is the law in force at-the present time; and it 
has proved itself a complete failure both as regards 
the protection of seamen against the extortions of the 
crimps and as a measure calculated to check crimp- 
ing. 

The dominant idea of the bill*was that the allot- 
ment of ‘‘not exceeding ten dollars per month,” etc., 
should not be paid until the money had actually been 
earned by the seaman, thus safeguarding the owner’s 
interests in case of accident or desertion. This ar- 
rangement did not suit the water-front Shylocks, 
however, who, still intent on having their pound of 
flesh, soon found means of compelling the shipowners 
to pay them the whole amount of the sailors’ allot- 
ments within three days after the departure of the 
vessel, thus violating the law and practically re-estab- 
lishing the advance system as it existed prior to 
1884. 

The system tends to keep the sailor in perpetual 
bondage to the crimps, and, as it is a form of chattel 
slavery, serves to degrade him body and soul. It is 
to be regretted that the law of 1884 was not given a 
fair trial; and shipowners in general may be justly 
censured for not insisting on its enforcement. That 
crimping will sooner or later be suppressed in the 
United States as effectually as it has been elsewhere, 
there is no room to doubt. 

Suggestions in the shape of proposed legislation for 
the suppression of these abuses have been manifold ; 
but, emanating for the most part from landsmen un- 
acquainted with maritime affairs, they have in most 
cases been of little or no practical value. To know 
how a given end can be attained involves also the 
knowledge of how it cannot be attained; it has, there- 
fore, remained for the victims of crimping themselves 
to point out practical measures for its suppres- 
sion. 

From the remnant of American seamen who have 
survived the outrages and escaped the contaminating 
influence of the crimps come the following sugges- 
tions, which have been embodied in three bills now 
before Congress for the amelioration of the condition 
of American seamen and the improvement of our 
merchant marine: (1) Remove that on which the 
crimping system subsists by prohibiting all advances 
or allotment of seamen’s wages except to dependent 
relatives; (2) in order to avoid the repetition of the 
experiences with the law of 1884, invest all United 
States shipping commissioners with power to extend 
the facilities of their offices so as to meet the require- 
ments of the various ports where they are located; 
and (3) declare crimping an indictable offense under 
the law, punishable by fine and imprisonment. Until 
the crimps have been made amenable to the law they 
will never desist from their nefarious practices; and 
it is, therefore, devoutly to be hoped that the three 
House bills embracing these proposed reforms will 
become law before the adjournment of the Fifty- 
fourth Congress. 

The growing difficulty of securing a sufficient num- 
ber of skilled seamen for our new navy in time of 
peace has undoubtedly impressed the Government 
with the risk we would run in the event of war with 
a foreign naval power; thence it is to be presumed 
that no serious obstacles will be thrown in the way 
by Congress of such legislation as will serve to restore 
to our merchant marine its lost prestige, and give to 
our seamen that measure of personal liberty and indi- 
vidual rights accorded to all men by the Constitution 
of the United States. 


SECRETARY OLNEY takes along walk every day, and 
moves ata rate that constantly threatens to turn intoa 
run. These walks begin about four P.M., when he 
emerges from the State Department. Often a friend is 
invited to accompany him; but it is said that he rarely 
gets an acceptance more than once; for the inclinations 
of department officials and diplomats are not usually 
understood to lie in the direction of ‘‘violent exer- 
cise.” 
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A Child of the Ghetto. 


CONCLUSION. 





BY I. ZANGWILL, 


AvuTuHoR oF “ CHILDREN OF THE GHETTO.” 


THERE were many fasts in the Ghetto calendar, 
most of them twelve hours long, but some twenty- 
four. Nota morsel of food nor a drop of water must 
pass the lips from the sunset of one day to the night 
fall on the next. The child had only been allowed to 
keep a few fasts, and these only partially; but now it 
was for his own soul to settle how long and how often 
it would afflict itself, and it determined to do so at 
every opportunity. And the great opportunity came 
soon. Notthe Black Fast, when the congregation 
sat shoeless on the floor of their synagogs, weeping 
and wailing for the destruction of Jerusalem, but the 
great White Fast, the terrible Day of Atonement 
commanded in the Bible. It was preceded by a long 
month of solemn prayer, ushering in the New Year. 
The New Year itself was the most sacred of the festi- 
vals, provided with prayers half aday long, and made 
terrible by peals on the ram’s horn. There were 
three kinds of calls on this primitive trumpet, plain, 
trembling, wailing; and they were all sounded in 
curious mystic combinations interpolated with pas- 
sionate bursts of prayer. The sinner was warned to 
repent, for the New Year marked the Day of Judg- 
ment. For nine days God judged the souls of the 
living, and decided on their fate for the coming year 
—who should live and who should die, who should 
grow rich and who poor, who should be in sickness 
and who in health But at the end of the tenth day, 
the day of the great White Fast, the judgment books 
were closed, to open no more for the rest of the year. 
Uptill twilight there was yet time, but then what was 
written was finally sealed, and he who had not truly 
repented had missed his last chance of forgiveness. 
What wonder if early in the ten penitential days, the 
population of the Ghetto flocked toward the canal 
bridge to pray that its sins might be cast into the 
waters and swept away seaward! 
’Twas the tenth day, and an awful sense of sacred 
doom hung over the Ghetto. In every house a gi- 
gantic wax taper had burned, white and solemn, all 
through the night, and fowls or coins had been 
waved round the heads of the people in atonement 
for their iniquities. The morning dawned gray and 
cold, but with the dawn the population was astir, for 
the services began at six in the morning and lasted 
without intermission till seven at night. Many of the 
male worshipers were clad in their graveclothes, and 
the extreme zealots remained standing all day long, 
swaying to and fro and beating their breasts at the 
confessions of sin. For a long time the boy wished 
to stand, too; but the crowded synagog reeked with 
heavy odors, and at last, toward midday, faint and 
feeble, he had to sit. But to fast till nightfall he was 
resolved. Hitherto he had always broken his fast at 
some point in the services, going home round the 
corner to delicious bread and fish. When he was 
seven or eight this breakfast came at midday; but 
the older he grew the longer he fasted, and it became 
a point of honor to beat his record every successive 
year. Last time he had brought his breakfast down 
till late in the afternoon, and now it would be unfor- 
givable if he could not see the fast out and go home, 
proud and sinless, to drink wine with the men. He 
turned so pale, as the afternoon service dragged it- 
telf along, that his father begged him again and 
again to go home and eat. But the boy was set ona 
full penance. And every now and again he forgot 
his headache and the gnawing at his stomach in the fer- 
vor of passionate prayer and in the fascination of the 
ghostly figures weeping and wailing in the gloomy 
synagog; and once in imagination he saw the heavens 
open overhead and God sitting on the judgment 
throne, invisible by excess of dazzling light, and 
round him the four-winged cherubim and the fiery 
wheels and the sacred creatures singing ‘‘ Holy, holy, 
holy is the Lord of Hosts, the whole earth is tull of 
his glory.’’ Then a great awe brooded over the syn- 
agog, and the vast forces of the universe seemed con- 
centrated about it, as if all creation were awaiting in 
tense silence for the terrible words of judgment. 
And then he felt some cool, sweet scent sprinkled 
on his forehead. and, as from the far ends of the 
world, he heard a voice that sounded like his father’s 
asking him if he felt better. He opened his eyes and 
smiled faintly, and said nothing was the matter; but 
his father insisted that he must go home to eat. So, 
still dazed by the glories he had seen, he dragged 
himself dreamily through the press of swaying, weep- 
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ing worshipers over whom there still seemed to brood 
some vast, solemn awe, and came outside into the 
little square and drew in a delicious breath of fresh 
air, his eyes blinking at the sudden glare of sunlight 
and blue sky. But the sense of awe was still with 
him; for the Ghetto was deserted, the shops were 
shut, and a sacred hush of silence was over the 
stones and the houses, only accentuated by the thun- 
der of ceaseless prayer from the synagogs. He walked 
toward the tall house with the nine stories; then a 
great shame came over him. Surely he had given in 
too early. He was already better, the air had re- 
vived him. No, he would mot break his fast; he 
would while away a little time by walking, and then 
he would go back to the synagog. Yes; a brisk 
walk would complete his recovery. There was no 
warder at the gate; the keepers of the Ghetto had 
taken a surreptitious holiday, aware that on this day 
of days no watching was needed. The guardian 
barca lay moored to a post, unmanned. All was in 
keeping with the boy’s sense of solemn strangeness. 
But as he walked along the Cannaregio canal bank, 
and further and further into the unknown city, a 
curious uneasiness and surprise began to invade his 
soul. Everywhere, despite the vast awe over-brooding 
the world, shops were open and people were going 
about unconcernedly in the quaint alleys; babies 
laughed in their nurses’ arms, the gondoliers were 
poised as usual on the stern of their beautiful black 
boats, rowing imperturbably. The water sparkled 
and danced in the afternoon sun. In the market- 
place the tanned old women chattered briskly with 
their customers. He wandered on and on in growing 
wonder and perturbation. Suddenly his trouble 
ceased; a burst of wonderful melody came to him, 
there was not only a joyful tune, but other tunes 
seemed to blend with it, melting his heart with un- 
imaginable rapture; he gave chase to the strange 
sounds, drawing nearer and nearer, and at last 
he emerged unexpectedly upon an immense square 
bordered by colonnades, under which beautifully 
dressed signori and signore sat drinking at little 
tables and listening to men in red with great black 
cockades in their hats who were ranged on a central 
platform, blowing large shining horns; a square so 
vast and so crowded with happy chattering people 
and fluttering pigeons that he gazed about in blink- 
ing bewilderment. And then, uplifting his eyes, he 
saw a sight that took his breath away—a glorious 
building like his dream of the Temple of Zion, glow- 
ing with gold and rising in marvelous domes and 
spires, and crowned by four bronze animals which he 
felt sure must be the creatures called horses with 
which Pharaoh had pursued the Israelites to the Red 
Sea. And hard by rose a gigantic tower, like the 
Tower of Babel, leading the eye up and up. His 
breast filled with a strange pleasure that was almost 
pain. The enchanted temple drew him across the 
square; he saw a poor bareheaded woman going in, 
and he followed her. Then a wonderful golden 
gloom fell upon him, and a sense of arches and 
pillars and soaring roofs and curved walls beautiful 
with many-colored pictures, and the pleasure, that 
was almost pain, swelled at his heart till it seemed as 
if it must burst‘ his breast. Then he saw the poor 
bareheaded woman kneel down, and in a flash he un- 
derstood that she was praying—ay, and in the men’s 
quarter—and that this was no temple, but one of 
those forbidden places called churches, into which 
the abhorred deserters went who were spoken of on 
that marble slab in the Ghetto. And, while he was 
wrestling with the confusion of his thoughts, a splen- 
did glittering being, with a cocked hat and a sword, 
marched terrifyingly toward him, and sternly bade 
him take off his hat. He ran out of the wonderful 
building in a great fright, jostling against the innu- 
merable promenaders in the square, and not pausing 
till the merry music of the big shining horns had died 
away behind him. And even then he walked quickly, 
as if pursued by the strange, vast world into which 
he had penetrated for the first time. And suddenly 
he found himself in a blind alley, and knew that he 
could not find his way back to the Ghetto. He was 
about to ask of a woman who looked kind, when he 
remembered, with a chill down his spine, that he was 
not wearing a yellow O, as a man should, and that, 
being now a ‘‘Son of the Commandment,” the Vene- 
tians would consider him a man. For one forlorn 
moment it seemed to him that he would never find 
himself back in the Ghetto again; but at last he 
bethought himself of asking for the Cannaregio 
Canal, and so gradually, cold at heart and trembling, 
he reached the familiar iron gate and slipped in. All 
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was as before in the Ghetto. The same sacred hush 
in court and square, accentuated by the rumble of 
prayer from the synagogs, the gathering dusk lending 
a touch of added solemnity. 


‘Well, have you eaten?” asked the father. 
boy nodded ‘Yes.”’ 


The 
A faint flush of exultation 
leaped in his breast. He would see the fast out, after 
all. The men were beating their breasts at the con- 
fession of sin. ‘‘For the sin we have committed by 
lying,’’ chimed in the boy. But altho in his atten- 
tion to the wailful melody of the words he scarcely 
noticed the meaning, something of the old passion 
and fervor had gone out of his voice. Twilight fell, 
the shadows deepened, the white figures, wailing and 
weeping in their graveclothes, grew mystic; the time 
for sealing the Books of Judgment drew nigh. The 
figures threw themselves forward full length, their 
foreheads to the floor, proclaiming passionately again 
and again, ‘‘the Lord, our God, is One; the Lord, 
our God, is One!’’ It was the hour in which the 
boy’s sense of over-brooding awe had always been 
tensest. But he could not shake off the thought of 
the gay piazza and the wonderful church where other 
people prayed other prayers; for something larger 
had come into his life, a sense of a vaster universe 
without, and its spaciousness and strangeness filled 
his soul with a nameless trouble and a vague unrest. 
He was no longer a child of the Ghetto. 


Philip Melanchthon. 
BY ETHELBERT D. WARFIELD, LL.D., 
Presipent oF LaFayetTTe COLLEGE. 

Four hundred years ago, in the little town of 
Bretten, in the Palatinate, was born Philip Schwartz- 
erd, whom the modern world delights to honor as 
Melanchthon, the gentlest and sweetest tempered of 
the great reformers. February 16th, 1497, may well 
be looked back to asa day of happy augury. The 
new learning had already come to Germany. The 
little Philip’s own kinsman, the famous Retfchlin, had 
made Greek, and even Hebrew, known in his native 
land; and the work of Erasmus was already winning 
for him a large place in the esteem of scholars. 
Spiritual light, too, had begun to shine into the hearts 
of reverent scholars, and to arouse the indignation of 
those who daily saw sacred things made a source of 
unlawful traffic. Ten days before, Savonarola, who 
was holding sway in the fair city of Florence, brought 
the carnival to a close with his famous holocaust of 
“‘the vanities.” But it was in the quiet peasant 
home in Germany, and the towns of Switzerland, 
where the youthful Luther and Zwingli and Farel, al- 
ready sturdy lads, were growing up that the hope of 
the future was really being nourished. 

The Schwartzerd family was of good burgher stock 
‘rhe father, George Schwartzerd, was ot the honor- 
able craft of the armorers, and enjoyed quite a repu- 
tation for skill, so, that attached directly to the Pal- 
atine court of the Elector Philip, he enjoyed the 
privilege on one occasion of making a suit of armor 
for the Emperor. The mother, Barbara Reuter, was 
the niece of Reuchlin, the ‘‘ instructor of Germany,’’ 
as his own age delighted to call him. Fortunately 
for her child, when his father died, Reuchlin under- 
took personally for him what he had done at large for 
his country. When he was only ten years old he went 
to Reuchlin at Pforzheim and entered the Latin 
school there. Under wise direction and stirring ex- 
ample the boy’s vigorous mind expanded rapidly. 
The aged humanist, delighted with his budding 
promise, conferred upon him a Greek equivalent of his 
name, the symbol of knighthood in the age of those 
who had sat at the feet of the exile scholars driven 
out of Constantinople by the Turks. Thenceforth he 
traces his descent no more from the black earth of 
some German forest whence his house had drawn 
their name, but from the pure springs of learning 
opened afresh by the Renaissance, but flowing from 
the olive-crowned hills of Greece. The homely 
Schwartzerd gives place to the mellow dignity of 
Melanchthon. 

From Pforzheim he was sent, in 1509, to lovely 
Heidelberg and its young university. Here he took 
his bachelor’s degree in 1511, and the next year, pur- 
suing the migratory custom of the age, he proceeded 
to Tiibingen and there took his master’s degree, Jan- 
uary 25th, 1514, a few weeks before the completion 
of his seventeenth year. The master’s degree carried 
with it in that age a license to teach, and he began at 
once to lecture in the university on ancient literature 
and to prepare editions of the classics. Before the 
invention of printing all lectures upon the classic 
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authors were in the nature of an annotated edition, 
the lecturer, in the absence of text-books, dictating 
text and comment to his hearers. The invention of 
printing led to the publication of the more popular 
of such texts and then to authoritative editions. 
Hence it was almost inevitable that a lecturer should 
prepare editions with notesand commentary. Publi- 
cation and circulation alone mark the master. It is, 
however, a double honor to rise to eminence from so 
great a company of fellow-workers. Such eminence 
Melanchthon began immediately to attain. His early 
studies led him to Aristotle, in common with his 
contemporaries. He published an edition of Ter- 
ence, of Virgil, of Plutarch, and a translation of 
Aratus in these early years. As early as 1516 Eras- 
mus, the prince of Northern humanists, pronounces 
an encomium upon him in his ‘‘ Annotations of the 
New Testament,” in which he praises his style, his 
scholarship, his breadth of reading and his elevation 
of thought. 

In 1518, having attained his majority, his kinsman 
seems to have sought a suitable position for his per- 
manent work. Ingolstadt and Leipsic opened their 
doors to him, but the Elector Frederick’s new uni- 
versity of Wittemberg, founded in 1502, was chosen. 
Here Melanchthon was inducted into the professorship 
of Greek on the twenty-ninth of August, 1518. His 
inaugural address was upon ‘‘ The Improvement of 
the Studies of Youth.’’ Despite his small stature and 
delicate physique he won*immediate applause. His 
presence was winning, and his Latin style in purity 
and vigor was equal to the best of the day, while the 
subject matter of the address was in the very van of 
contemporary thought. It was, indeed, a powerful 
instrument in the introduction of the new learning; 
for while Luther was to bend his great energies to the 
service of primary instruction, Melanchthon was des- 
tined to develop higher education in the service of the 
Reformation. Beginning with this address, he la- 
bored for the high schools; he prepared Greek (1518) 
and Latin grammars upon new principles, elementary 
treatises upon rhetoric, dialectic, physical science, 
psychology and ethics; he labored with schools and 
schoolmasters; he combated evil, and opened the way 
to good usages; and won for himself, in a not less 
lofty and far more popular sense than Reuchlin, the 
title of preceptor Germania. In doing this he prac- 
ticed no small self-denial, as one who 

‘Curbs the liberal hand, subservientproudly, 

Cramps his spirit, crowds its all in little, 

Makes a strange art of an art familiar.” 
He valued justly a sound pedagogy, and knew its 
necessity in order to rear a generation of students 
capable of pursuing the finer and profounder studies 
of his beloved philology and philosophy. He knew, 
too, the value to the teacher of the pedagogical prac- 
tice, and, doubtless, rightly estimated the attractive- 
ness of thé skill as a teacher which he thus acquired, 
and its service in bringing students to feel his full 
charm as a lecturer on his more recondite and best- 
loved subjects. 

The precocious, impressionable student was intro- 
duced to the University of Wittemberg just at the 
moment that it had become the focus of European 
interest. He must have already been in sympathy 
with Luther’s denunciation of indulgences. But no 
one could foresee the course which events followed 
in the next three years. No man dreamed in 1518 of 
a revolt from Rome. Reformation of the Church 
was the most that Wyclif or Huss or Savonarola had 
preached. No one aspired to the fate of Lollards or 
Hussites. But honest men, learned and unlearned, 
prayed for the end of such popes as the Borgia and 
the Medici, and of such practices in the churches and 
monastic orders as were a shame to Christendom. 
As a humanist of the Northern type of Colet, Eras- 
mus and Reuchlin, Melanchthon would naturally ap- 
prove Luther’s attack on the scandal of indulgences 
and the papal traffic in men’s sins. The association of 
the two men bred, however, a deeper union, and knit 
soul with soul. They were complementary natures. Lu- 
ther, bred in the peasant home and the monastic cell, 
passionate and fervid in nature, bold and honest in 
purpose, resolute and inflexible of will, large of mind, 
tender of heart, free of speech and manner, gave the 
flexible mind of the young scholar strength and pur- 
pose, and gained from him counsel and moderation. 
the service of the great stores of learning which he 
accumulated, and a more gentle speech when it was 
needed in diet and churchly conference. We have 
many instances of such union of opposite yet kindred 
natures, knit not merely by love, as were David and 
Jonathan, but by the demands of their united effort 
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for a great cause. Who can mention John Colet 
without recalling Thomas More, or Pym without the 
thought of Hampden, or Jefferson without Madison? 
So Luther and Melanchthon, unlike in gifts and 
graces, one in the love of. God and the service of the 
Reformation, are inseparably wedded in our speech. 

Under the inftuence of Luther, doubtless—perhaps 
only of the atmosphere of Wittemberg—Melanchthon 

devoted his leisure time to the study of divinity, and 
took his degree in 1519. He did not either then or 
subsequently take clerical orders, but continued as a 
layman to labor for Christ and the Church. Soon after, 
in 1520, he married Katherine Krapp, daughter of the 
burgomaster, and settled down to a happy domestic 
life in alittle house in the College Street. His garden 
communicated with Luther's; and doubtless the two 
friends often met there in the homely German way, 
and talked .in simple comradeship of the upheavals 
which their labors were working in the earth, and of 
the great things of eternal life. 

It was not till 1520 that the storm broke. In the 
summer the Pope condemned Luther, in the winter 
Luther burnt the bull, in the spring of 1521 Luther 
made his defense before the diet at Worms, and on 
May 8th was condemned. While Luther lay in 
friendly confinement in the Wartburg he translated 
the New Testament, and Melanchthon wrote the first 
theological statement of the reformers. Unhappily, 
at the same time the more radical spirits among the 
reformers broke out in the first of the radical social 
movements which from time” to time have brought 
discredit on the name of liberty. The limitations of 
Melanchthon’s powers and his dependence on Luther 
for public leadership at once became apparent. Me- 
lanchthon could not put down Carlstadt, Miinzer and 
the Zwickau prophets, as afterward he could not re- 
sist the pressure brought to bear on him to yield in 
the cause of concord to the articles of Smalkald and 
the Leipsic interim. He was, however, no time- 
server, nor fair weather friend. He had true cour- 
age and thorough consecration. He accepted the 
fundamental positions of the Reformation, and clung 
to them: justification by faith, the Bible as the only 
rule of faith, the right of private judgment. Such a 
position cut him off from the retreat of his fellow- 
humanists under the shelter of the Papal Church, and 
led him to trust in the free grace of God as the only 
hope of salvation. 

The revolt of the friendly knights was crushed, the 
peasant rebellions were put dowm in blood, the em- 
pire waged war and sacked Rome in the interest of 
the King of Spain, and at last, at Augsburg, in 1530, 
summoned the reformers to give an account of their 
conduct. The ‘‘apology” was presented by the 
princes and magistrates in a document drawn by 
Melanchthon and known to posterity as the Augs- 
burg Confession. In his clear and concise style it 
sets forth the Lutheran position in twenty-one arti- 
cles, and then in seven articles gives the changes that 
had been made and their justification. As the first 
Protestant Confession this is a document of the first 
importance. Asa statement of Protestant theology 
it is conservative and broad, and with the changes 
made by Melanchthon, in 1540, chiefly in the article 
on the Lord’s Supper, was accepted by many of the 
leaders of the Reformed churches, notably Calvin, 
Farel and Beza. It is written in a non-polemic spirit. 
firmly, but kindly, stating the points of departure 
from Rome, points of difference with the Anabaptists 
and Zwingli, and declaring the Protestant Opposition 
to Manichzism, Donatism, Arianism and Pelagian- 
ism, and vindicating its adherence to an historical 

Augustinianism. This -Confession, with its apology, 
drawn up in reply to a Romish ‘confutation” 
adopted by the diet, is Melanchthon’s greatest work. 

Melanchthon was now thirty-three years old, and 
at the summit of his fame. The remaining thirty 
years of his life were spent in unwearied labors in the 
service of reformed religion. His more irenic spirit 
made him, rather than Luther, who avoided public 
conferences, the representative of the reformed party 
in the diets, councils and conferences, which were of 
almost annual occurrence. It must be remembered 
that the Reformation was not merely a religious 
movement, but political and social as well. The task 
that was laid upon Melanchthon was, therefore, of 
the highest character, demanding the widest knowl- 
edge, the calmest judgment, the nicest tact, and the 
most strenuous devotion to truth. If he was some- 
times too ready-to surrender what others deemed €S- 
sential principles, it cannot be shown that any loss 
ever followed such concessions. They did weaken 
his hold on his own party, however, proving hima 
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better statesman, perhaps, than party or religious 
leader. 

In his theology he experienced two great difficul- 
ties. In his doctrine of grace he drifted away from 
Luther's view of the total inability of the human will, 
and attributed to it an active recipiency similar to the 
semi-Pelagian view; and while attributing no saving 
merit to ‘‘good works” he could not give a satisfac- 
tory statement of their relation to justification. In 
his view of the sacrament he abandoned Luther's 
view of the real presence and accepted that of Calvin 
as most nearly expressing the Bible teaching. 

His collected works fill twenty-eight large volumes 
in the corpus reformatorum, a magnificent monument 
to his learning and industry as a man of letters and 
theologian. But his best monument is the esteem in 
which he is held in all the Protestant Churches for his 
spirit of true Christian brotherhood. Melchior 
Adam says of his last days: 

‘*He frequently bewailed the discords of the Reform- 
ed Churches, and implored in ardent prayers that God 
would heal these divisions. When his physician visit- 
ed him, and expressed his fears that with his feeble and 
reduced frame he would ill sustain the attacks of his 
disease, he replied, with a smile: ‘I desire to depart 
and to be with Christ.’ To Pencer, his son-in-law, he 
said, the day before his death: ‘My illness does not 
disturb me; I have no anxiety or care but one—that 
the Churches may be at peace in Christ Jesus.’ He 
frequently before his death repeated the Savior’s pray- 
er, ‘That they may be one in us,’ and the words of St. 
Paul, ‘Christ Jesus, who of God is made unto us wis- 
dom, and righteousuess. and sanctification, and re- 
demption.’”’ 

Under such conditions of spiritual longings died 
Philip Melanchthon, April roth, 1560, aged sixty- 
three years.‘ Sought after by universities at home and 
abroad, by Heidelberg, Niiremberg and Tiibingen, 
by England, France and Denmark, he preferred the 
quiet of his own little house, in the simple provin- 
cial town. There he lived and there he died, and his 
body was laid beside the grave of his beloved friend, 
the mighty leader of the greatest movement of mod- 
ern times. 


Our Washington Letter. 


BY JANET JENNINGS, 


THE Tariff bill, on which the Committee on Ways 
and Means is spending its time this session, has a 
promising outlook. It is now generally conceded 
that there will be no difficulty in passing the measure 
early inthe new Administration. Of the ninety Sena- 
tors in the Fifty-fifth Congress, eighty-five are now 
known, and tho the re-election of Senator Mitchell is 
still pending in Oregon, if Senator Mitchell does not 
succeed himself it is certain that some other Repub- 
lican will be elected. Including the hold-overs, there 
will be forty-four Republican Senators who will vote 
in favor of the Tariff bill, two less than the required 
majority. But in the half score or more of other 
Senators, including Senator Cannon, Senator Stew- 
art and Senator Jones, of Nevada; Senator Mantle, 
Senator Teller, Senator Pettigrew, and the new Sena- 
tors, Mr. Heitfeld, of Idaho; Mr. Turner, of Washing- 
ton, and Mr. Harris, of Kansas, it will be easy to ob- 
tain a very safe majority. Tho among the silver 
men, a number will vote for the tariff, if for no other 
reason than to prove from their point of view that 
the remedy for hard times is not to be found in the 
tariff, but in a change of financial policy; therefore 
they will give the Republicans all the leeway desired 
to push revenue measures into operation. When it 
comes to a free silver bill, however, it will be quite 
the other way—forty-six for free coinage and forty- 
four against it; so there will be no necessity to em- 
barrass the Tariff bill with the silver question. 

The reorganization of the Senate in the Fifty-fifth 
Congress is likely to be troublesome, There will be 
but forty-three votes as at present depended on for 
Republican reorganization, thirty-nine against it, and 
eight doubtful. The latter, Independents and Popu- 
lists, hold the balance of power; six Populists now 
hold the balance of power, The change in the per- 
sonnel of the Senate will be very marked, older men 
giving place to younger, some of them young and 
active enough to bring into the Senate a decidedly 
breezy atmosphere, but none the less much ability 
and industry. Perhaps no change will be more con- 
spicuous in any State representation than Illinois, 
when Mr. Palmer, the dignified and somewhat sol- 
emn Democrat of eighty, goes out, and Mr, Mason, a 
Republican of forty-six, comes in—ex-Representative 

‘« Billy’ Mason, as he is sometimes called. It need 
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not be inferred from this that Senator Mason will not 
be equal to the proprieties and etiquet of the Senate, 
or that he will be out of place as a member of that 
august body. After all, the Senate is not so far re- 
moved, in point of decorum, from the easy-going 
House, the real difference being that the Senate 
numbers less than one hundred members and the 
House something above three hundred and fifty. It 
is true that men who attain prominence in the 
House are more or less repressed and held back 
by the environments of the Senate, where it takes 
a long time for them to reach equal prominence, 
if, in fact, some ever do so. Even Mr. Blaine was 
apparently less sure of himself after going into the 
Senate from the House, where he had been so long 
the leading spirit and foremost figure. Mr. Mason 
was one of the young men in the House, just turned 
thirty-five, and at once took his place as a man of 
ability in committee work, and in debate a brilliant 
offhand speaker. His genial, sunny nature and 
ready gift for telling a good story, made him com- 
panionable, and few men were more generally liked by 
men of all parties than Mr. Mason. Perhaps the 
best to be said of Senator Mason is that his devotion 
to his wife and children goes far to make the beauti- 
ful family life of the Mason home; for it is an ideal 
home, attractive and refined, and where the every-day 
duties have the harmony of thoughtful consideration 
and gentle curtesy one to another. It was quite the 
same in their Washington boarding house, while Mr. 
Mason was in Congress. Tho restricted to limited 
accommodations, in. the family of six children, all 
under fifteen, there was the same spirit of gentleness 
and forbearance, and so far as one could see, the dis- 
cipline was altogether in Mrs. Mason’s low sweet 
voice—that admirable thing in woman—and firm, 
but general direction. of family affairs. It was often 
remarked of. the Mason children: ‘‘ Nobody would 
know there were children in.the house.” 

Time is speeding on, and signs of the inauguration 
are at every turn, and preparations for the ball well 
under way. Not the least interesting thing to many 
people, tho not all women, is the published account 
describing in detail Mrs. McKinley’s inaugural ball 
gown. Weare informed that it is a ‘‘ Paris fabric,” 
made up in Chicago. This recalls the gowns worn 
by Mrs. Harrison and Mrs. Morton at the ball when 
Mr. Harrison was inaugurated. The material was 
not a ‘‘ Paris fabric,” but brocaded satin of American 
manufacture. The patterns were designed by an 
American woman, Mrs. Harrison’s having the gold- 
den-rod brocaded in pale yellow on the silver-gray 
satin ground. Every article in the gowns was of 
American manufacture, even to hooks and eyes, and 
the silk for the loom was grown and spun in America. 
The idea of protection thus carried out was, of 
course, premeditated, and Mrs. Harrison and Mrs. 
Morton were extremely proud of their ball gowns, 
which were quite as rich and elegant as the finest 
gown of ‘‘ French creation” seen at the ball. They 
were unique; for the pattern of each was destroyed, 
and no more of the brocades were ever manufactured, 
as they were designed and woven expressly for the 
inaugural ball. Mrs. Harrison had a small piece left 
after her gown was completed, and about a year later 
she used it for dressing a doll, which she sent over to 
New York to a charity bazar, and the doll was sold 
for one hundred doilars. The little girl who got it 
was not only the happy possessor of a lovely doll, 
but a historic doll as well. 

The former etiquet carried out on inauguration 
day, of the out-going President entertaining the in- 
coming at luncheon, has been of late observed by a 
dinner instead, given on the evening preceding the 
inauguration. This, of course, give§ more time, and 
is more satisfactory, for it is far more convenient. I 
think the change was made at the close of President 
Cleveland’s first term, when the President and Mrs. 
Cleveland entertained Mr. and Mrs, Harrison at 
dinner on the evening before inauguration day. 
President and Mrs. Cleveland will give a dinner to 
Mr. and Mrs. McKinley and Mr. and Mrs. Hobart 
on the evening of the third of March. It has been 
the custom for not only the new President and his 
Cabinet to attend the inaugural ball, but the ex- 
President and his Cabinet also, bringing together the 
two Administrations on this occasion. At the ball 
given on Mr. Cleveland s first. inauguration, ex- 
President Arthur attended with his Cabinet, present- 
ing each member with a ball ticket, that included the 
ladies of his family, Mr, Arthur, of course, buying 
the tickets, so none were complimentary, except to 
the new President. This had not been done before, 
and was.simply.personal.on Mz, Arthur's part, who 
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wished to do it; so it has not been regarded at all in 
the light of a precedent. President and Mrs. Cleve- 
land did not, however, go to the ball when Mr. Har- 
rison was inaugurated, and it is by no means certain 
they will attend the ball on Mr. McKinley's inaugu- 
ration. If there is any doubt as to the propriety, 
strictly as a point of etiquet, it would seem that the 
benefit of the doubt is in favor of the retiring 
President not going to the ball. He had 
his ball, when coming in, why should he have 
to go to another after going out? It cannot 
be said that the tickets for the ball, on Mr. McKinley’s 
inauguration, are particularly beautiful and artistic 
in the design, which includes the Pension Building, 
certainly not a piece of attractive architecture. The 
great interior court, however, when decorated is 
really beautiful, and of course more spacious than 
any other buiiding in Washington affords. The ex- 
terior does not make a pretty picture on the ball 
tickets by any means—nothing to compare with the 
Capitol or White House, which have many lines of 
beauty, either of which, for sentiment, would be 
more appropriate than the Pension Building. The 
tickets are the usual price, five dollars, each ticket ad- 
mitting but one person, 

The last of the State dinners given by President 
and Mrs. Cleveland, in honor of the Justices of the 
Supreme Court, was the most beautiful of the three 
—the table flowers of Jacqueminot roses and ferns, 
giving rich effects. The ‘Court’’ circle was not 
largely represented, probably on account of ill- 
ness, and absence from the city of several of the 
Justices. The company was enlarged by guests from 
the District Supreme Court, and members of the 
Judiciary Committees of the Senate and House, and 
a half-dozen friends from private life, making a din- 
ner company of thirty-four—half the number enter- 
tained at the dinner in honor of the Diplomatic Corps 
a fortnight before. On that occasion the table was 
laid in the long private corridor, less effective in dec- 
oration than the State dining room, but affording 
more space. It is the superb East room, that affords 
scope for the florist’s art, and here on dinner 
evenings are massed a wealth of tall palms and 
bright foliage plants in the broad window recesses, 
and the crystal chandeliers are hung with garlands of 
feathery asparagus, flashing with tiny electric lights, 
while the mantels are banked with fragrant blossoms, 
Altogether, with the music by the orchestra from the 
Marine Band, the State dinners are not dreary, for- 
mal affairs, but, on the contrary, occasions of much 
festivity. ; 


The Water Color Society. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 


THE thirtieth Exhibition of the American Water Color 
Society has the same charm as of yore, with an addition 
of dignity due to the increased size and seriousness of 
the individual pictures. An announcement that noth- 
ing would be received under a certain value has con- 
tributed to this end, altho many small sketches have 
slipped past the barrier. Aside from the pictures, too, 
the rooms are well worth visiting, so very beautiful are 
the decorations in which the ‘‘ Committee,” Mr. Walter 
Satterlee, has outdone all its predecessors by the help 
of loans from the Tiffany Glass Company, and various 
dealers in antiques, draperies and rugs to whom ac- 
knowledgment is made inthe catalog. The walls are 
covered with Japanese draperies separated from the 
frieze of contrasting color by a gold picture molding. 
Some of the over-doors are treated shrine-wise, a Ma- 
donna in the center of one, and queer little wooden fig- 
ures hold long swags of amber beads. Plaques in yel- 
low iridescent glass form centers of ornament along 
the frieze of one room, in another are combinations of 
gilded palm leaves, in a third are ribboned wreaths of 
gilt. In the light, gay, harmonious original disposition 
of beautiful objects, Mr. Satterlee eclipses his achieve- 
ments with paint and paper. 

Again, the cover in green and gold on manila yellow 
is decoratively designed by Mr. George Wharton Ed- 
wards, and several of the page illustrations, as the 
sheep of McIlhenney, are worthy of framing. It is so 
easy to be enthusiastic always at the Water Color 
Society! 

That picture which Mr. MclIlhenney calls ‘‘ Early 
Spring,” is anoble, harmonious landscape wrought out 
in rubbed color. If the sheep had had some of the 
tawny yellow which they could not have escaped in 
such weather with their long pelts! 

In the later of his nine contributions Mr. Charles 
Warren Eaton shows increased power in the same di- 
rection, as in ‘‘The Silent Night,’’ where weird trees 
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_ troop up the hill toward the round white moon; and the 


quiet wood scenes by Mr. W. L. Lathrop, and the old 
gray barn with a touch of sunset behind it, are sober 
and unostentatious in their mastery. So, too, Mr. Foster 
has a large thought in ‘‘A Dreary Road” leading to a 
sky arched by a lunar bow. These pictures seem to be 
representative of the direction in which our best paint- 
ers of landscape are working—rather away from the 
cleverness of wash. ‘‘ A Winter’s Dawn,” creeping with 
the most delicate opalescence up the valleys of clean 
snow. by Mr. Palmer; ‘‘ Baldwin Hills,” by Mr. L. D. 
Hatch, with its careful study and odd composition; 
Paris sketches by Mr. Blumenschein; ‘‘ November in 
Holland”’ by Mr. Gruppé; ‘‘Christmas Eve’”’ by Mr. 
Field; ‘* AfterShowers” by Mr. Williams; and ‘‘ In the 
Mountains of Virginia,’ by Miss K. M. Huger, with its 
direct, clear grasp of difficult drawing and strong-color: 
and sundry travel sketches by Mr. Samuel Colman, 
represent types of good handling as numerous as the 
artists who painted them. - 

The prize this year has been given for pure clever- 
ness. Perspective threatens to spill out of the picture 
a black-walnut sofa of a bad period, upholstered in 
green, with its burden, a young woman not too much 
clothed in a gown of charming color. Because the 
artist has succeeded in making her stay there and ex- 
ist at all, in spite of green reflections which threaten to 
reduce her to paper thinness, the jury has awarded the 
prize to Mr. J. Irving Wiles. His other picture, ‘‘ Un- 
willing,” for its naturalness of pose of mother and child 
and the still-life on the piano, seems quite as attractive. 

A triptych, ‘‘Mother and Daughter,”’ spinning and 
carding in the center, and again separate, with solemn 
faces set toward church, in the wings, by Mrs. Wood- 
bury, is a very able performance, at least so far as the 
heads and general color and composition are concerned. 
It might have been considered in connection with the 
prize. Mr. Whittemore’s portrait heads, finished mi- 
nutely, somewhat as if from photographs; ‘‘ A Swedish 
Woman,” by Miss Shepley; ‘‘ Narcissus,” by Mrs. 
Nichols; a poster-portrait of Mrs. Rhead, by Mr. Louis 
Rhead; a child’s head in browns, called ‘* Betty,’’ by 
Mrs. Clark; a Dutch *‘ Mother and Child,’’ by Miss Mc- 
Chesney, and one by Miss Huger, are other attractive 
figure paintings. 

In ‘‘ Foggy Weather”’ some sailors along the rail take- 
very beautiful color, and an exceedingly clever sketch 
of sailors on the wharf, by Mr. Woodbury deserves 
especial notice. Four sketches of travel, ‘‘ The Old 
Gate, Damascus,” by Mr. Harry Fenn; ‘‘ The Temple 
Court, Nikko,’’ by Mr. Weldon, ‘‘On the Viga, 
Mexico,’”’ by Mr. Colman, and an ‘‘ Advance Guard”’ of 
Indians, by Mr. Farney, are very attractive. 

Mr. Snell’s ‘‘Ship on Fire’’ is not as tragic as its 
subject, and leaves us to prefer a beautiful composition 
by him called ‘‘ The Top of the Cliff,’’ from which one 
looks off upon the sea where the zigzag windwake, ac- 
cented by the winged sloops, repeats the shadow lines 
of the clouds upon the turf. Mr. Palmer’s view of the 
Salute at evening, with a thousand stars reflected in 
the Lagoon, like *‘ The Doge’s Diamonds,” Mr. Dean’s 
‘* October Fishing,’’ and ‘‘ The Departure at Evening”’ 
of the fishermen, by Mr. Will Robinson, have the 
double note of sea and shore. 

Miss Matilda Browne’s ‘‘ Head of an Alderney,” a 
serious study; Mr. Volkmar’s large picture of flying 
‘“‘Ducks”; some wild flowers, by Miss Holgate; Mrs. 
Scott’s ‘‘ Peonies’’ and ‘° Violets and Snapdragons,’’ 
by Miss Lippencott, one would wish to notice more at 
length. Mr. Abbey’s contribution, a Puritan dame 
coming from church, called ‘‘ A Quiet Conscience,” is a 
well massed and distributed composition in white, black 
and red, which grows upon study into its full impor- 
tance. But perhaps the great picture of all is a little 
decorative panel, full of color, which Mr. Herter calls 
‘““The Peacocks.’”’ A lady leads the train, and the 
birds, which symbolize her pride, follow on, spreading 
or trailing their tails with thousand eyes. 


New York Ciry. ee 
s 
Sanitary. 
The Plague in Bombay. 

THE English authorities in [ndia have by no means 
been asleep or indifferent to danger. They established 
a segregation Plague Hospital, in Arthur Road, early 
in the epidemic; but it is quite impossible for the people 
ofan enlightened country to imagine the obstacles with 
which they have had to contend. The victims of the 
disease are hidden away in the back rooms of the fetid 
human ‘‘ holes’’ that serve for houses, and not till the 
last symptoms begin to appear can their relatives be in- 
duced to allow them to be taken to the hospital; and al- 
most invariably those who have been shut in with them 
in these unventilated mud huts become infected. One 
widely diffused notion has obtained credence, i. ¢., 
that the doctors ‘‘dispose of’’—hasten the death of 
those who are known to be past cure. Itis no use to 
explain that the doctor who could discover a certain 
cure would become famous throughout the British 
Empire, 
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The segregation hospital, consists of rcomy sheds, 
with walls of cocoanut matting to keep out the sun, and 
behind these are the dead houses, from the precincts of 
which there goes upa volume of white smoke laden 
with the odor of sulphur, pitch and olibanum. 

A correspondent of the Bombay Guardian describes a 
visit to the hospital, which he seems to have undertaken 
without ‘‘credentials.’’ He says: 


“‘ The sephai on duty eyes me suspiciously; but I straight- 
en myself up, and,.assuming a sort of official gait, walk 
boldly forward toward one of the central wards unchal- 
lenged. An outburst-of loud wailing tells me that another 
soul has fled, and left behind its putrescent burden of 
earthy matter. My heart quickens its beating; but 
we become accustomed to sudden death in India. The 
next arrival is a poor Marathi woman, brought in a jolting 
goods cart, absolutely unsheltered from the heat of the 
sun, and tossed from side to side as the cart passes over 
stones. She is laid on a bare bedstead till the doctor can 
examine her. Contrast this with the well-appointed, com- 
fortable ambulances that are found in American cities, and 
we realize that the ‘dark places of the earth are full of 
the habitations of cruelty.’”’ 

The self-sacrificing doctor who presides over this hos- 
pital is Dr. Choski,a Parsee, who has cured some cases, 
but still feels that medical science is baffled; for a new 
and more malignant type of the disease has shown it- 
self within a few days. 

At acorner of one of the streets, severely plague- 
stricken, the ground was wet with blood, while yellow 
powder and shattered cocoanuts were scattered about. 
This was the remains of a sacrifice to the goddess Kali. 
Among the low-caste Marathis there is a fixed opinion 
that this plague has come ‘* because the goddess is 
against us’’; hence propitiatory offerings of goats and 
sheep. The Hindus say: ‘‘ Wedo not fear the good 
gods. Itisthe bad ones who destroy our crops, kill 
our cattle, and send us disease.’’ Kali is the goddess 
of malignity and cruelty, and is painted as holding a 
sword in one hand, a human head in the other. She 
has a black complexion, her disheveled hair reaches to 
her feet, her necklace is of human heads, her tongue 
protrudes, and her hands are blood-stained. ‘‘ The 
flesh of a rhinoceros will give her delight for five hun- 
dred years.”’ 

The man, ready to trade upon the necessities of the 
people, is not behindhand, as will be seen by the fol- 
lowing telegram, sent from Shikarpur to a Bombay 
newspaper by a pundit named Swarvapdas : 

“*T undertake to free Bombay of its plague if goat flesh, 
fish and liquor is supplied to me for sacrificial purposes in 
quantities sufficient to equal approximately a day’s con- 
sumption in Bombay. Further condition is that no 
slaughter of larger animals should take place on the day 
the sacrifice is offered, and am ready to leave for Bombay 
on invitation. I require-neither remuneration nor travel- 
ing expenses.’ 

‘Other piratical priests are earning money by tying sa- 
cred strings upon the wrists of the people, pretending thus 
to secure them from the pestilence in the same manner that 
the Somali diving boys at Aden wear bronze charms which 
they believe will protect them from sharks. In some locali- 
ties the police have been dispersing these would-be sacri- 
ficers who make money out of the misery and terror of the 
poor.” 

The police have done their utmost to assist in 
cleansing the habitations of the people, and the cor- 
respondent says: 

‘‘A little further on Icame upon a company of people 
sitting out in the road. Piled up on every side, in the 
direst confusion, were their cooking pots, sleeping cots, 
boxes, birdcages, cats and children. Yet they did not ap- 
pear angry, sol inquired the reason of this strange up- 
heaval. It appears that a municipal officer had taken the 
trouble to explain kindly to the people that their houses 
were to be lime-washed, and, that as it was for their own 
benefit, he wished them to assist him by removing their 
utensils for the time being. They gladly acquiesced, arid 
did so without any murmuring. Were this pacific method 
observed in every case, and high-handed methods avoided, 
it is most probable that some of the existing obstinacy and 
prejudice would be effectually removed. The peopie of ali 
lands (India being no exception) like to be informed and 
trusted in connection with administrative measures.” 

And a little kindly explanation does wonders some- 

times, but 

‘<In several instances the people have forcibly attacked 
the persons who were sent to remove patients to the hos- 
pitals, believing that the authorities poison the victims. 
On one occasion the driver of the vehicle was severely 
handled and the van itself partly smashed, while its bed- 
ding furniture was thrown out on to the road.” 

There is no doubt that the filthy soil of the city has pre- 

pared the systems of the people in a measure, and the 

reduction of vitality by famine has helped on the fatal 
conditions; and the flight of the infected to other local- 
ities ripe for its visitation, has kindled it in Kurochee 
and Poonah and other places. The deaths in Bombay 

in the week ending twenty-ninth of December, 1896, 

were 1,853, among them all but two Europeans. The 

death rate was 115.41, and this out of a diminished pop- 
ulation. 

Every one will be asking, Where isthe man who used 
an antitoxin to the bubonic plague so effectually in 
Hongkong last year? He is alert and on his way to 
India, but there is only a small supply of his remedy 
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now ready for use. He expects to produce it by inocu- 
lating, donkeys—who are refractory to the disease— 
after he arrives, which will require about a month; and 
all the world of progressive scientists and physicians 
will watch his experiments with the intensest inter- 
est. His name is Yersin. 





Education. 


Visirors to the Educational section of the Chicago 
Exposition cannot fail to recall the admirable installa- 
tion of the French Exhibit. The arrangement was 
directed by M. Jules Steeg, who was known to many 
American educators as the director of the Musée Péda- 
gogique, at Paris. M.Steeg has been identified with the 
French educationa? department throughout the entire 
period of the present Republic, and for that reason, as 
also for devotion to the same ideals, his name has been 
naturally associated with that of M. Ferdinand Buisson, 
chief of primary instruction, but recently transferred to 
the chair of pedagogics at the Sorbonne, and that of M. 
Gréard, vice rector of the Academy of Paris. M. Steeg 
was recently appointed to the directorship of the su- 
perior Normal School for women at Fontenay-aux- 
Roses, to succeed M. Felix Pécaut, who has held the 
position since the establishment of the school by Jules 
Ferry. Theinauguration of M. Steeg took place Octo- 
ber 20th, with impressive ceremonies, in which the Min- 
ister of Public Instruction, M. Buisson and M, Gréard 
all participated. The school is intended to prepare 
téachers, for the /ycées or public secondary schools for 
girls and also for the primary normal schools for young 
women. Ithas hada very delicate and responsible mis- 
sion in the development of the new order of things in re- 
publican France, because to it was virtually intrusted 
the task of breaking down the opposition to the instruc- 
tion of girls in public schools. Only those who know 
the devotion of French mothers to Catholic ideals, and 
the class prejudices which strengthened the hold of the 
convent schools upon their maternal feelings, can ap- 
preciate the difficulties of this undertaking. Its success 
is evidenced by the steady increase in the number and 
the patrons of the Jycées. It was the aim of Jules Ferry 
to unite in this institution all the disciplines that com- 
bine to make ideal womanhood, intellectual, moral, es- 
thetic. Into this ideal the former director, M. Pécaut, 
entered with the enthusiasm born of patriotism and of 
deep moral convictions. The best eulogy upon him was 
pronounced by the Minister of Public Instruction, who 
said: 





““M. Pécaut was a conscience and a director of con- 
sciences in the most elevated sense of the word. He was 
an intelligence born to influence other intelligences, to 
awaken, to exercise, to restrain and to develop them.” 
Greater praise could scarcely be given M. Steeg than 
that he was the immediate and unanimous choice to 
succeed M. Pécaut as soon as it was definitely settled 
that the latter must retire from the position. 


....The Government bill for increasing the salaries 
of teachers, which was introduced into the Prussian 
Landtag at the last session, was carried through the 
Lower House, but lost in the Upper House chiefly 
through the opposition of the cities. This arose from 
the fact that the cities were forced to bear part of the 
burden of the increase in rural salaries. The Govern- 
ment has now revived the measure, with modification 
that it is hoped will avoid the opposition that destroyed 
the previous bill. The minimum salary proposed for 
men is 900 marks ($225), and for women 700 marks 
($175). Provision is made for nine increments of $20 
each, the first to be secured after four years’ service, 
and the others at subsequent intervals of three years. 
The bill also includes numerous provisions respecting 
allowances for lodging and fire. The urgent necessity 
of the measure is apparent from the prevailing low sal- 
aries. In 1891, the latest date for which official statis- 
tics are attainable, about 22,500 teachers received less 
than the minimum salary now proposed for 
men, viz., $225. A few teachers (127) received 
less than 450 marks ($112). Complaints are 
made that the minimum fixed by the bill is 
too lew and that the increments are too small and too 
long deferred. The women complain also of the injus- 
tice of putting their minimum ata lower figure thanthat 
of the men. Anendeavor has been made to avoid col- 
lision with the cities by a State subsidy for salaries, to 
be apcortioned as follows: For prircipal masters an an- 
nual contribution of $125, for additional masters $75, 
and for mistresses $37.50. This subsidy to be limited to 
twenty-five teachers in any one community, the number 
of principal and assistant teachers receiving the same, 
to be proportioned to the number of each class em- 
ployed. By this arrangement the large towns will re- 
ceive relatively less than country villages. The State, 
however, will allow a grant to each town to make up 
whatever deficit remains after a tax of two percent. has 
been levied on incomes exceeding $225 a year. It is 
estimated that under this provision 79 large cities would 
lose from present subsidies an aggregate of $1,312,450, 
while 126 smaller towns would receive an increase of 
$54,720, and 1,100 still smaller places would gain $186,- 
800. Thus the larger cities virtually would help bear 
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the burden of the smaller. The amount which the bill 
proposes to add to the teachers’ salaries is about 
$1,250,000. Oppositionis expected inthe Upper House. 


....Cambridge University is still agitated by the 
question of degrees for women. The Vice Chancellor 
has recently received the two following memorials, of 
which the first was supported by 1,992 signatures, the 
second by 1,369, while 1,124 members of the Senate ap- 
pended their names to both: 

“We, the undersigned members of the Senate of the 
University of Cambridge, earnestly deprecate the admis- 
sion of women to membership of the University or to any 
of the degrees which are conferred on members of the 
University. 

“We, the undersigned members of the Senate of the 
University of Cambridge, are prepared to support a pro- 
posal for conferring some title which does not imply mem- 
bership of the University on women who, having satisfied 
the requirements of the University, have already passed 
or shall hereafter pass a Tripos.Examination.”’ 


Personals. 


THE very important position of private secretary to 
President-elect McKinley has been given to John Addi- 
son Porter, of Hartford, Conn., editor and proprietor of 
the Hartford Post. Mr.-Porter is about forty-years old 
and a native of the Nutmeg State, and was one of the 
first in the Republican Party who worked for Major 
McKinley’s nomination. Since his graduation at Yale, 
about twenty years ago, he has been interested in Con- 
necticut politics, having been President of the McKin- 
ley Club, of Hartford, for several successive terms, and 
six years ago was a member of the Lower House of the 
Connecticut Legislature. Mr. Porter has always been 
considered an able political leader and a strong candi- 
date for the governorship, as is manifest by the fact 
that in 1894 he received eighty-eight votes in the con- 
vention for the Republican nomination for Governor. He 
is admirably fitted for the private secretaryship; for he 
has studied and traveled abroad, has beena frequent 
contributor for the magazines, outside of his own pa- 
per, and has an extensive knowledge of Jaw. He owns 
asummer home in Pomfret, Windham County, Conn., 
and is a man of considerable wealth. Mr. and Mrs. 
Porter are known in the best circles of Connecticut's 
society, and it is expected they will take a very prom- 
inent part in social affairs at Washington. 








....The African King of Benin, who will doubtless 
find plenty of trouble on his hands as soon as England 
can send an expedition to avenge the recent slaughter 
of her subjects, is a Negro about thirty-five years old. 
Tho there are probably no more bloodthirsty sovereigns 
in the world to-day than he, the few Europeans who 
have seen him describe him as cordial, intelligent and 
amiable. His name is Obbah, or Adobowa, and seven 
years ago he celebrated his ascension to the throne by 
sacrificing over 400 slaves, who should accompany 
and wait upon his dead predecessor on his journeys in 
the next world. Obbah dresses in a cloth of gold tinsel, 
and covers himself with coral necklaces which are very 
beautiful and valuable. Visitors can see him only with 
the greatest difficulty, and after being conducted 
through numerous outer courts into the innermost 
shrine, they can behold him sitting in great state ona 
dais surrounded by naked courtiers. Fine examples 
of native art are to be seen at Benin, especially in 
house and utensil decorations, but the customs of the 
people are still of the most barbarous description. 
Human sacrifices to the ‘‘ Juju,” or divinity, are made 
almost without number, and one visitor reports walking 
through a courtyard in which the whole ground was 
covered with ashes from these sacrifices. 


....For the first time in the history of university life 
in this country, and probably in the world, a woman is to 
be the convocation orator at commencement exercises. 
Lady Aberdeen, wife of the Governor of Canada, has 
been honored by President Harper, of the University of 
Chicago, and will deliver the oration. She is a polished 
orator and a successful political speaker. In Ireland, 
when her husband was Viceroy, she used her utmost ex- 
ertions toward increasing the scope of Irish industries, 
opening many channels of employment for women, and 
being the prime mover in getting up the Irish village 
and fine exhibit of Irishwomen’s handiwork at the 
World’s Fair. Since she has been in Canada she has 
taken a leading réle in philanthropy, and is also a great 
worker in the cause of temperance. Her influence is 
increased by the fact that her husband is thoroughly 
in sympathy with her. She is described as unpreten- 
tious in dress and manner, and is as brilliant, sympa- 
thetic and earnest at home as in her public life. 


....Wm. E. Mason, the United States Senator-elect 
from Illinois, isa lawyer by profession. Recognized 
as the best campaigner in Illinois, he has probably ad- 
dressed more people in that State than any other politi- 
cal speaker; it was he who helped in large part 
secure the appropriation to locate the World’s Fair in 
Chicago; and Speaker Reed warmly complimented him 
for his efficiency in bringing the contest to a successful 
issue. Mr. Mason is the father of nine children, seven 
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pf whom are living; and whenever he made speeches in 
Congress while he was Representative, his family 
always filled a front bench in the members’ gallery of 
the House. In Washington he used to drive about town 
in a one-horse vehicle, into which was crowded the 
whole family, no matter what might be his destination. 
Mr. Mason himself held the reins, one of the children 
plied the whip, and the turnout, as a whole, looked like 
that of a ‘‘ costermonger out fora holiday.” 


....There died recently in Zuni, New Mexico, Prin- 
cess Wewha, one of the finest pottery makers in the 
country, whose sacred and domestic vases were in al- 
most every museum in the civilized world. She was 
also skilled in designing Chinese-like embroidery, and 
knew more prayers and songs than any one else at 
Zuni, while she had a great love of finding out things 
especially about her own people and her gods. A few 
years ago Wewha spent six months in Washington, 
where she adapted herself remarkably to her surround- 
ings and entered the social life of the capital with the 
greatest enthusiasm. Often she received at receptions 
with the highest ladies of the land, who were fond of 
showing her many social attentions. Her home in 
Zuni was the largest at the pueblo, and she was the 
leader in every enterprise at that place. 


....-Herrmann III, who has succeeded his uncle, the 
late Alexander Herrmann in this country as the “ great 
magician,” has hitherto spent all his life in France. He 
knows little of the English language, but expects to 
master it before his present season terminates. In 
some respects he is considered more able than the Great 
Herrmann especially in sleight of hand and in the great 
feat of throwing a pack of cards to great distances. 





Science. 


THE behavior of our common evening primrose, 
nothera biennis, at the opening of the flowers, has 
been a puzzle for a century. Toward evening the 
petals expand with a suddenness that is surprising, and 
the exterior envelop, the calyx, not only expands, but 
recurves on the capsule and flower stalk. It has hith- 
erto been referred to the generation of heat within the 
inclosed petals. It has been demonstrated that in many 
flowers there is a rapid rise in the temperature just 
before expansion. This has been a matter of actual 
experiment in the case of many of the Arum family, and 
among palms. Thermometers have been inserted in 
the unopened spathes, and the facts well ascertained. 
There are no recorded experiments on the evening 
primrose; but it is assumed that the increased tempera- 
ture is here as well as in the other cases. But the 
careful scientific man has been loth to accept mere 
assumption, and M. Roze has been again over the 
matter and has recently given his conclusion in the 
Bulletin of the Botanicil Society of France. He ig- 
nores now the theory of expansion by heat and refers 
the act to the operation of moisture expanding within 
the inclosed petals proportionate to the amount of heat 
the plant was under during the day. There does not 
seem to be much difference between the two notions, 
except that the extra heat is supposed to be absorbed 
from the outside instead of being generated within. 
So far as the act itself is concerned, the internal heat 
would undoubtedly tend to vaporize whatever might be 
inside the inclosure, and it would take a nice experi- - 
ment to decide in this case whether the heat or the 
moisture was the leading factor. But neither specula- 
tion accounts for the recurving of the sepals. 





....-Many are familiar with the common large-fin- 
gered or digitated shell, Pterocera /ambis, brought home 
fromthe South seas, in which the outer tip is drawn out 
into six long processes or spines. On examining a 
series of sixty-seven spccimens from New Britain and 
the eastern archipelago of New Guinea, Mr. Willey 
finds many. variations, the more apparent relating to 
the curvature of the digitations, their length, the inter- 
vals between them, etc. An extra digitation was ob- 
served inthree examples, intercalated between the sec- 
ond and third normal ones. This probably corresponds 
with the fourth spine in P. millepeda, which has nine, 
the intercalated ones being the second and fourth, and 
probably the seventh. The significance of the appear- 
ance, by variation, of an extra digitation or spine in 
P. lambis, which has normally six, is recognized when 
it is remembered that in P. e/ongata there are eight, in 
P. violacea ten, and in P. chiragra five. 


....In a paper before the Geological Society, upon 
the Devonian blackslates of the South, Prof. H. S. Wil- 
liams, of Yale, called attention to the source of the 
fauna of the Lower Devonian of New York. Many of 
the species came from the far Northwest, but others 


must have been derived from the east through the St. 
Lawrence-Champlain Valley. Heretofore geologists 
have supposed no connection existed between those two 
areas after the Lower Silurian. We can, however, recall 
one insignificant locality of Lower Helderberg-Oriskany 
age, at St. Helen’s island, near Montreal. This seem- 
ingly necessary deduction of Professor Williams leads 
yo the belief that some further relics of this lost fauna 
will be discovered somewhere in the Champlain Valley; 
but the conclusion is warranted without such discovery, 
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Mr. McKINLEY has not yet completed his Cabinet. 
He is evidently ffnding difficulty in inducing the men 
he wants to take places in his official family. Senator 
Sherman retains his place on the slate for Secretary of 
State. altho it was intimated last week that he might 
retain the Senatorship if Governor Bushnell should re- 
fuse to appoint Mr. Hanna to fill out the rest of his 
term. Mr. Gage is, as announced, to be Secretary of 
the Treasury, and General Alger Secretary of War. 
Two additions were made last week, those of Judge 
McKenna, of California, a Federal judge, to be Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and of ex-Representative Wilson, 
of Iowa, as Secretary of Agriculture. Both of these ap- 
pointments have been received with much favor. The 
positions yet to be filled are those of Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, Attorney-General and Secretary of the Navy. Ex- 
Governor Long, of Massachusetts, will probably have 
the Navy portfolio, if the condition of his health will 
permit him to accept it. Whether New York is to have 
a repretentative, and, if so, who, are unsettled ques- 
tions. J. Addison Porter, of the Hartford Post, is to be 
Mr. McKinley’s private secretary, to the great satis- 
faction of newspaper men. 


Very little of importance was done by Congress 
the past week. In the Senate the Nicaragua bill 
was still the subject of debate, the effort of Senator 
Morgan to bring it toa vote having failed. The con- 
ference report on the Immigration bill was also under 
discussion, and it was finally returned to conference 
again to have some of its objectionable features elimi- 
nated; for example, the conference committee amend- 
ment requiring immigrants to pass the proposed edu- 
cational test, either in the English language or in the 
language of the country from which they come. This 
would entirely shut off French-speaking immigrants 
from Alsace-Loraine and German-speaking Jews from 
Russia. There was also objection to the provision of 
the bill shutting out the illiterate wife of a literate hus- 
band. A large number of private pension bills were 
passed in the House, and the Diplomatic Appropriation 
bill was adopted. The Arbitration Treaty, after being 
reported from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, was 
laid over for discussion in executive session. It is ex- 
pected to engage the attention of the Senate this week, 
together with the Bankruptcy bill. The House bill 
against railroad ticket scalping, which was greatly de- 
sired by the Companies, is to be shelved with the Nicar- 
argua bill. 


THE Senatorial contest in Utah resulted, last week, in 
the election of the Hon. Joseph L. Rawlins to succeed 
Senator Brown. It wasa prolonged contest and was of 
unusual interest,owing to the fact that the Mormon 
Church was supposed to have taken a hand in it in op- 
position to Moses Thatcher. Mr. Thatcher is an ex- 
apostle and incurred the Church’s displeasure and dis- 
cipline by entering into politics without its permission. 
He was a candidate for Senator at the first election 
after Utan became a State, and he determined to be 
again a candidate notwithsianding the opposition of the 
Church. He ledin the balloting at first, but was finally 
defeated by Mr. Rawlins. There were three candidates, 
Rawlins, Thatcher and Henderson, all Democrats. 
Henderson was the Church’s candidate. When it was 
seen that he could not be elected, there was a rally to 
Rawlins, who is said to be as good a man as Thatcher. 
No doubt Church influence was very strong in compass- 
ing the latter’s defeat, one of the official organs having 
declared that it would be: ‘‘ an insult to the dominant 
Church in Utah for the State Legislature to elect Moses 
Thatcher to the United States Senate. The Dela- 
ware contest was settled last week by the administra- 
tion of the oath of office to Mr. Kenney, who was elected 
by the Democratic Legislature, the Senate having re- 
fused to reopen the Dupont case and considering that 
Mr. Addicks had no basis for his claim to represent 
Delaware. 

Tue chief event of the week in Cuba was the an- 
nouncement at Madrid of the long-promised reforms. 
These reforms, which are explained elsewhere, are 
based upon the law of 1895, which has not been put in 
operation. It contains alsosome important concessions 
not inthat law. Its reception among the Cubans has 
not been in the least enthusiastic. It has pleased resi- 
dent Spaniards and some of the autonomists; but the 
Cuban insurgents reject it altogether, and say that not 
a single feature of it is acceptable. General Gomez, 
who is the first in command of the Cuban forces in the 
field, says that Spain knows well that the revolution 
cannot he vanquished, and is trying now, with the help 
of a few traitors, to deceive the Cubans again, before 
the change inthe American Administration. The Span- 
ish Minister at Washington announces that it is in con- 
templation, in addition to the reforms declared, to 
change the suffrage laws so as to allow a much larger 
number of Cubans to vote. The insurgents have been 
quite active during the week in the various western 
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provinces. In Pinar del Rio, which is supposed to have 
been pacified, they blew up with dynamite a train load- 
ed with Spanish troops. This is not the first time that 
they have used this explosive in this way. In the Prov- 
ince of Havana they have threatened to burn Guana- 
bocoa, and made several raids. Rumors of a Spanish 
defeat have come from one of the central provinces; 
but have not been verified. 





THE fanatical revolt in the province of Bahia, Brazil, 
is becoming more serious. The number of revolution- 
ists is now reported to have reached 6,000, and they 
have been joined by several foreigners, who are help- 
ing to develop them into a more scientific military or- 
ganization. They are well armed, and are said to have 
the indirect support of the clericals and monarchists 
who are dissatisfied with the Republic government. 
But this has been denied. The people in the rural 
towns through terror are now giving aid with arms and 
money, and those who have refused have had their 
plantations burned. The press at Rio Janeiro demands 
that an additional force be dispatched at once as the 
Federal troops so farhave been unsuccessful. There is 
another semi-revolution reported at Gautemala, but it 
has no unusual or startling feature to make it note- 
worthy. 





Sir MICHAEL Hicks-BEACH threw a bombshell into 
the political arena by a speech last week on the Egyp- 
tian question. The occasion was a motion presented by 
him as Chancellor of the Exchequer, granting the sum 
of £798,000 ($3,990,000) to meet the total cost of the 
Anglo-Egyptian expedition to Dongola, including the 
costof maintenance of the English and Indian troops 
in Egypt. So far there was nothing new. Neither 
does there seem to have been anything unexpected in 
the announcement that the expedition would be ad- 
vanced from Dongola to Khartiim, or the statement 
that, having been compelled by the Debt Commission 
to assume the whole expense, England’s stay in Egypt 
would be indefinitely extended, in order that she might 
secure in some way the repayment of at least so much 
as she had advanced on Egypt’s share in the expedition. 
All this has been known and acknowledged by every- 
body, and the French press has bitterly denounced the 
act of the Commission in giving England a perfectly 
good reason for staying. Itis, however, one thing for 
the public to acknowledge a thing, another fora re- 
sponsible official to affirm it positively, even bluntly. 
The result has been a storm of criticism. Mr. Morley 
has interpreted it as a challenge to France and Russia 
to take issue with England on the Egyptian question, 
and he has been supported by Sir Charles Dilke. Sir 
William Harcourt, in more moderate tone, has expressed 
his regret atthe unwise language and gratuitous provo- 
cation as likely to complicate matters at Constantinople. 
The French papers have improved the opportunity, and 
renewed their attackson England. As yet the Russian 
press has not spoken, and German opinion being quiet, 
the inference is drawn that England is sure of the 
Triple Alliance, and confident of the neutrality of Rus- 
sia, so that she can afford to be careless of France. 

ENGLIsH local politics have suddenly become in- 
teresting. The most startling event of the week was 
the speech by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach,on the Egyptian 
question; but other matters are of equal importance. The 
Government is already feeling the force of the reaction 
in view of its weak pojicy in the past and the meager 
outlook for the future. Several by-elections have shown 
Liberal victories, but one has been of exceptional signif- 
icance. Walthamstow, a district always relied upon by 
the Conservatives, and which gave a Tory majority of 
2,000 at the last election, has now sent a Liberal to Par- 
liament by a majority of 300. The new member isa man 
of considerable prominence. A miner by heredity and 
in his boyhood by practice, he refused offers of edu- 
cation at Mr. Spurgeon’s college, and has devoted him- 
self to the tause of the miners. In 1892 he was elected 
to Parliament from Lancashire, but lost his seat at the 
last election, and now has won another, not in the min- 
ing district, but in one where clerks and tradesmen 
abound. To meet this tide the Government has pre- 
sented an Education bill which pleases nobody. The 
Board schools affirm that the churches get all the aid, 
while the Voluntary schools, which get what is given, 
grumble thatit is ludicrously insufficient. Meanwhile the 
Irish are dissatisfied over the way in which the examina- 
tion into the tax question has been dextrously shelved 
by the appointment of a commission which is to consider 
Scotch and Welsh complaints as well as Irish and can- 
not possibly report under two years, and as a result are 
fighting among themselves in their usual bitter style. 
A flurry of interest has been stirred by the advance to 
its second reading in the House of Commonsof the bill 
giving to propertied women the right to vote in national 
affairs as they do now in municipal matters. There is 
little expectation that the bill will really get through, 
but that it should go so far is sufficiently startling to 
some of the leaders, 






In Austria attention is absorbed in the elections 
which are taking place, The Clericals encouraged by 
the victory in Vienna of the Conservatives and Anti- 
Semites, are putting forth every effort to regain control 
of the schools, which in 1892 they found, under the new 
educational laws, had passed out of their hands. Ac- 
cordingly a manifesto has been issued, signed by.five 
cardinals, four archbishops and twenty-six bishops, 
urging the Catholic electors to give their votes only to 
such men as are pledged to secure achange in the pres- 
ent educational system. This is attended with a few 
words of sympathy for the laboring classes, who, they 
claim, can hope to receive real help only fromthe Church. 
Against these is the German popular party, working ac- 
tively in Austria, Bohemia, Styria and Silesia to solid- 
ify the German element on national lines, with a vlew 
especially to the securing of social reforms, free, how- 
ever, from the distinctive socialistic theories. In Hun- 
gary, also, the Clericals are having serious trouble with 
the Catholic People’s Party. The strife has gotten into 
the Hungarian Parliament, where the bishops complain 
bitterly of the disloyalty shown to them by the people. 





FIGHTING has again broken out in Crete. On Febru- 
ary 5th, the Moslems in Canea, set fire to the .Chris- 
tian quarters of the city, which according to the ree 
ports, have been consumed. This was attended with 
severe fighting, in which a large number of Christians 
(said to be 300) were killed in the city, and was followed 
by further attacks in other places. The news created 
great excitement in Greece, and there has arisen a 
strong popular demand for the Government to send 
warships to Crete for the profection of Christians. Ac- 
cordingly two have been sent and others are to follow. 
British and French warships have also been called to 
Canea and marines landed, for the protection of the 
Consulates and of foreign subjects. The immediate 
occasion for the outbreak is not yet evident. For some 
time there has been an increase of tension between the 
Christians and Moslems, due partly to the old causes, 
religion and politics, and partly to the delay in carrying 


- out the reforms promised, especially in regard to the 


organization of the gendarmerie. After much pressure 
the order for these was given a short time since, and it 
is possible that that fact aroused the Turks to new at- 
tacks. It is significant that the outbreak coincides so 
closely with the announcement that the Ambassadors 
at Constantinople have completed the scheme of reforms 
which is to be submitted to the Cabinets of Europe, and 
if approved, will then be presented to the Sultan, with 
the intimation that if not accepted, coercion will be 
applied. It will be remembered that the ontbreaks of 
1895, attended a similar presentation to the Sultan, and 
an assurance from him,cf the same nature as is now 
attributed to him of entire willingness to accept the 
sug gestions of the Powers. 





THE Italian occupation of Erythrea is becoming more 
and more difficult, so that the report that the Govern- 
ment at Rome has decided to give up the colony entire- 
ly is the most natural result, especially when it is re- 
membered that the Marquis di Rudini was from the first 
opposed to the expedition. The later complications seem 
to be the result of French and Russian influence on 
Menelik, who, it appears, has refused to release any 
more prisoners until the boundary between his country 
and the Italian colony is definitely settled. The der- 
vishes under Ras Alula are also making trouble by raids 
on Italian territory. The Italian papers are loud in 
their condemnation of the Government for its failure to 
accept the proposition made by Menelik a year ago, and 
which was much more favorable than the present 
treaty. 





ENGLISH affairs in the Niger country, in West Africa, 
are attracting much attention. Preparations are being 
made as rapidly as possible for an armed expedition 
against the King of Benin, near the coast, for having 
ruthlessly massacred the English commissioners, who 
went to his capital on a peacefulerrand. An armed ex- 
pedition to operate against the forces of the King of 
Nupé on the upper Niger, had already been organized 
when the massacres at Benin occurred, and at last 
accounts the Fulah forces were in rapid retreat. 
The Emir of Nupé has given many occasions to the 
Royal Niger Company forthis movement. He has har- 
assed British commerce and has made destructive raids 
for slaves upon the Pagans who are friendly to England. 
Leaving the Niger at Lokoja, which is at the confluence 
of the Niger and Binué, the English forces marched 
west to Kabba, only to find that the King’s army, which 
is said to number 4,000, had retreated northward toward 
Bida. This was a disappointment, as the English 
hoped to give him battle at that point and avoid chasing 
him to his stronghold. A flotilla has gone further up 
the Niger to prevent him from crossing, if possible. 
The natives along the river are quite friendly. This 
campaign is likely to result in the direct control of 
Nigeria by England instead of by the Royal Niger Com- 
pany. 
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iy Mr. Moody’s Prayer. 


To Mr. Moody’s prayer which concludes his com- 
munication in this issue of THE INDEPENDENT we 
give our hearty approval. ‘‘I pray God we may end 
controversy now and go to work in earnest for souls.” 
That is right; but Mr. Moody has himself stirred up 
the controversy. He begins the same communication 
thus: 





‘‘T am not gladder for having said anything in a long 

while than I am for my recent words about Jonah. 
They have been quoted far and wide and stirred up as 
great a tempest as that in the Mediterranean Sea.” 
We are not glad he did it. We think the energy de- 
voted to that controversy could have been better em- 
ployed, say in working earnestly for souls. Contro- 
versy over Jonah, on either side, does not convert 
souls. 

Mr. Moody says that ‘‘if you deny the story of 
Jonah and the whale you must deny the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ.’ We thank Heaven that Mr. Moody 
is an excellent evangelist, but we are bound to say 
that he isno logician He had no right tomake such 
a statement, for it is not true. Many Christians as 
good as Mr.. Moody, whose logic or whose faith he 
has no right to judge, believe loyally in the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ, and yet do not believe that the 
story of Jonah is historical. But Mr. Moody insists 
that our Lord has made the truth of his resurrection 
depend on the truth of the fact that Jonah was three 
days and three nights in the whale’s belly, when he 
said, as reported in Matthew 12: 40: 

‘* As Jonah was three days and three nights in the 
belly of the whale, so shall the Son of Man be three 
days and three nights in the heart of the earth.’’ 

But here is no argument, only an illustration; and the 
illustration might be drawn froma familiar parable, as 
well as from a fact of history. And evenif it were an 
afgument, and the argument were to fail, that would 
not invalidate the subsequent fact of the resurrection. 

But we do not need to make these replies to Mr. 
Moody. Heasks:- 

‘* Are those words of Jesus Christ about Jonah cor- 

rectly translated? Is there any doubt of the historical 
accuracy of that text ?’’ 
We are surprised at these questions. Of course these 
words are correctly translated, but equally of course 
great doubt has been often expressed as to the his- 
torical accuracy of that text. Let the reader judge 
for himself. Let him turn to Luke 11: 29, 30, and he 
will read the same story as in Matthew 12: 39-41, but 
he will find that in Luke the verse about the three days 
and nights in the whale’s belly is omitted. The 
scribes and Pharisees have demanded a sign, and 
Jesus replied, according to Luke: 

‘“‘This generation is an evil generation. It seeketh 
after a sign; and there shall no sign be given it but the 
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sign of Jonah. For even as Jonah became a sign unto 
the Ninevites, so shall also the Son of Man be to this 
generation.” 


Here Jesus refuses them any sign beyond the sign 
that Jonah was to the Ninevites, in his character as a 
preacher. Our Lord goes on to say that they re- 
pented at his preaching, which was all the sign they 
had; and so the wise teaching of Solomon was a simi- 
lar sign to the Queen of Sheba. The Ninevites knew 
nothing of Jonah’s adventure with the whale. But 
in the account of our Lord’s reply to the Phari- 
sees, as recorded by Matthew, there is inserted this 
illustration of the three days and nights in the belly 
of the whale. A great many scholars of excellent 
faith, faith as good as Mr. Moody’s, believe, from in- 
ternal evidence purely, that our Lord, who was in the 
habit of referring to his death and resurrection only 
privately to his disciples, and not clearly to them at 
this time, simply said what Luke reports, and what, 
indeed, Matthew also reports in chap. 16: 4; and that 
this verse was a gloss of some early copyist. They 
say, further, that this intruded verse spoils the sense 
and contradicts the line of thought. They say that 
Jesus could not have said that the evil generation 
seeketh a sign, but no sign shall be given it except 
the most stupendous and astounding sign conceiv- 
able, the raising to life, after three days, of one who 
had been crucified. We do not need here to express 
an opinion whether this verse is really an intrusion or 
not; we only are obliged to answer Mr. Moody’s 
question, and to say that ‘‘ the historical accuracy of 
that text” is a matter of very serious doubt; and, 
further, that if it were not in doubt, no man has the 
right to ask those who deny the story of Jonah 
and the whale to deny also the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. 

We cannot speak too strongly of the work of Mr. 
Moody as an evangelist. So long as he devotes him- 
self to that, and urges us to labor for the same great 
object of securing the conversion of unbelievers, he 


_ can do only good. But Mr. Moody is, as we all know, 


an extreme literalist in his biblical interpretation, a 
fact which has led him to give to his Northfield sum- 
mer meetings an unfortunate premillennarian 
direction that has, in some years, diminished their 
usefulness. We are willing he should be as literal 
as he pleases in his own interpretation of Scripture; 
but he needs to be careful how he charges his breth- 
ren with ‘‘taking the supernatural out ’’ of the Bible, 
or how he readily accepts the testimony against the 
churches of such letters as that which he quotes in his 
communication. There is coldness and worldliness 
in the churches; but never, since apostolic times, has 
there been more warmth and more other-worldliness 
than there is at this present time. 


Is New England Barren Ground? 


NEw ENGLAND is generally conceded to be a hard 
field for Protestant Churches. There are several rea- 
sons assigned. First, there have been large migra- 
tions of the old Protestant element to the Middle and 
further West and other sections of the Union, and in 
two or three of the six States the population is scarce- 
ly holding its own. 
cline of the birth rate, and for various reasons large 
households of children are comparatively rare. 
Thirdly, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island and Connecticut have been filling up with for- 
eign populations, including the French Canadians 
and Irish, who are Catholics and swell the member- 
ship of that Church, which now leads in number of 
communicants, tho not in population, the Protestant 
Churches combined. 

New England is thus a hard field, but is itas barren 
as some have suggested? A Hartford minister is 
quoted as saying that his denomination, the Congre- 
gational, which has the right of way in the whole 
section, is doing little more than holding its own. It 
makes, he says, no conversions from the outside, but 
only from within, that is from its own adherents. 
The answer to this, whether affirmative or negative, 
must be sought in the facts, and these are not hard 
to secure. This is a case where statistics do not tell 
the whole story, but they do give the drift of it, at 
least. We have therefore been at the pains to gather 
them, and the result appears in t he following table: 


Members Members 

in 1890. in 1896. Gains. 
BaRGies <5o.0x ¢xcniivricn dtc 130,322 142,922 12,600 
Congregational........ 229,012 243,569 14,557 
Free Baptist........... 32,014 31,138 - 876 dec. 
Methodist Episcopal... 138,419 146,459 8,040 
Protestant Episcopal... 72,227 88,561 16, 364 





Secondly, there has been a de-- 
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The Baptist period is for five years, 1890-1895; the 
Congregational for six years, 1889-1895; all the rest 
are for six years, 1890-1896. The Free Baptists have 
suffered a net decrease of nearly goo. All the other 
Churches have had net gains. 

Analyzing the table somewhat, we find that the 
average annual increase of the Congregationalists 
was 2,426; of the Baptists, 2,520; of the Methodists, 
1,340; of the Episcopalians, 2,722. It further appears 
that the Episcopalian percentage of gains was far 
greater than that of any other denomination. With 
less than one-third the membership of the Congrega- 
tional body at the beginning of the period, its net 
gains were nearly 2,000 greater. The percentage was 
alittle less than 23. If the Congregational churches 
had increased at the same ratio their net gains would 
have been over 52,000, instead of 14,500. The Meth- 
odist increase was between 5 and 6 per cent.; the 
Baptist, less than 10; the Congregational, between 6 
and 7. 

The gains are anything but satisfactory, except 
those of the Episcopal Church. It gained handsome- 
ly in every one of the States, while the Congrega- 
tionalists lost in Maine and Vermont, the Baptists 
in the latter State,and the Methodists heavily in 
Maine. In Massachusetts the Congregationalists 
gained 8,519; the Baptists, 7,281; the Episcopalians, 
7,946, making a total of 23,746, or over 12 per cent. 
The gain in population in that State in five years was 
a little more than 11 per cent. According to this 
these three Churches are about keeping pace with the 
population. 

If the general results for the whole section are less 
satisfactory than could be desired, there are, of 
course, many discouraging indications in particular 
cases and localities. Some churches cannot hold 
their own, others are doing nothing more; this makes 
the gains of the prosperous churches seem small. 

On the whole the outlook for Protestant Churches 
in New England is not particularly bright. It will 
need much vigor of management to make them as 
prosperous as they ought to be. 


The Fate of the Treaty. 


THE Senate is to take up the Arbitration Treaty 
this week, and Senator Sherman hopes to bring it to 
vote in a day or two. We should be glad to believe 
in the truth of his prophecy that the vote will be a 
favorable one; but the indications, as reported, are 
not very promising, at least of an early decision. 
Senators are anxious to talk on it, and to talk at 
length, particularly those opposed to the Treaty, 
and a prolonged debate is in prospect. Two or 
three days may easily be taken in disposing of the 
preliminary question whether the Treaty shall be con- 
sidered in secret or in public session. Projects have 
been talked to death, before now, in the Senate. The 
Nicaragua bill is the most recent instance. The Sen- 
ate is very deliberate when it chooses to be, and it 
chooses to be so when it does not like a measure. 

Why should the Senate be against this English- 
American Treaty of Arbitration? It represents a 
country that is known the world over for its peace- 
ful disposition and desire to avoid war. We have an 
army and navy hardly sufficient for police purposes. 
We believe ourselves to be freer from complications 
likely to result in war than any other nation. We 
believe in arbitration as better than war. We believe 
in it so much that we almost forced it on England 
and Venezuela. By it we have happily settled, with- 
in a quarter of a century, three grave controversies 
with England. We have asked more than once for 
just such a Treaty as is now before the Senate. Our 
Congress has represented this sentiment in resolu- 
tions passed years ago. Why should the Senate now 
wish to defeat the very object for which we have been 
laboring? If it should reject the Treaty it would 
impeach our sincerity before the nations of the world. 
We ask for arbitration,it is conceded, and now are we 
to decline it? We harass England until she agrees to 
arbitrate with Venezuela,and are we to refuse for our- 
selves what we force upon them? We must not, as 
a nation, play fast and loose in this way: 

The Constitution requires a two-thirds vote of Sen- 
ators present to confirm atreaty. This makes the 
issue a close one. We still hope, with Senator Sher- 
man, for confirmation; but we cannot shut our eyes to 
the fact that the Treaty is in danger. The Southern 
Senators on the Committee voted solidly against re- 
porting it. Senator Morgan will actively oppose it, 
notwithstanding the resolutions of the Alabama Legis- 
lature in favor of it. The strong influences which have 
been brought to bear upon Senators in favor of con 
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firmation will not, we trust, be withdrawn until the 


vote is reached. If they must go wrong, let it be made 
as difficult as possible for them to do so. 


The Voice of Jacob. 


THE people are not blind, as Isaac was, and cannot 
be tricked with the touch and smell of Esau. They 
have the use of all their senses, and understand ex- 
actly what this zeal of the spoilsman at Albany for 
an amended Civil Service Law means and the fatal 
effect it would have on the reform. 

Colonel Waring’s letter to the Civil Service Com- 
mission of New York City comes in the nick of time. 
The system he prays to be relieved from and which 
he says he has been trying to make work for two 
years, is precisely that system of Separate depart- 
mental control of appointments which the spoilsmen 
at Albany are now proposing as a scheme to defeat 
the will of the people and the plain provision of the 
new constitution. At the very moment when these 
‘‘ practical politicians’’ at Albany are doing what 
they can to break down the reformed service by 
representing it as umpractical theoretic finery, 
Colonel Waring comes forward with his request, that 
appointments in his department be classified under 
the law and made by competitive examination. 

He says frankly that there are reasons why the 
Department should retain full control of its own ap- 
pointments, but he puts his petition on plain, solid 
business grounds. He has been studying the system 
in practical operation for two years, and as the result 
of this experience has come to the conclusion that an 
honest and able commissioner can make a better use 
of his time in the public service than by loading him- 
self down with the burdens, annoyances and compli- 
cations of making the appointments. 

The plain English of this is that a Commissioner 
who is looking out for the public interest first will 
wish the Department to be classified, and appoint- 
ments in it made after a competitive examination; 
while a Commissioner who is looking out for party 
first will care more to make the appointments than 
for all the rest of the service, and never be quiet till 
he gets them in his own hands, 

This is precisely what the ‘ practical politicians’’ 
at Albany are now trying todo. This isthe meaning 
of Gruber’s ‘‘ Progressive Civil Service League” and 
the campaign of misinformation they have set agoing. 

The scheme proposed by this League and which is 
to be brought forward at Albany, is that the compet- 
itive examinations should be conducted by the ap- 
pointing officers in each department instead of by an 
impartial and responsible committee; and that these 
officers should be at liberty to select for appointment 
from any part of the list of those who are reported as 
having passed. This is the system which was intro- 
duced in 1853 at Washington, where it proved a farce, 
was dropped and has been for more than forty years 
forgotten, until it is now revived as the last and 
brand-new attempt to defeat the provisions of the 
Constitution and the people's wish for an honest re- 
form. 

One thing more. Should any such measure prevail 
at Albany, the responsibility of it will have to be 
borne by the Republican Party. That party is in 

‘ power by an overwhelming majority. That majori- 
ty was composed, to an extent it is inspiring to re- 
member, of the rally of good citizens to uphold the 
principles of public honesty and good government. 
It was a majority which will not be trifled with, and 
which, without much consideration for names or past 
services, will not submit to the defeat of a reform 
which the people themselves have embodied in the 
Constitution of the State. 

The Republican Party is pledged to this reform 
by its national platforms, by the declarations of its 
conventions in the State, by the splendid services of 
its leaders, and the solemn and continuous pledges of 
the Party itself to the public. The people are not to 
be caught with chaff in this matter. They under- 
stand the question. It is as plain as a pikestaff. If 
the overwhelmingly Republican Legislature at Albany 
defeats the spirit and principle of the Constitution by 
substituting a farce for a real reform, the people will 
know where to place the responsibility. 








WE take this statement from a Catholic paper: 


‘There is not a single country inhabited chiefly by Prot- 

estants which does not carry the union of Church and 
State to its very utmost limits.” 
Is this paper printed in Spain or Peru? No; in the 
United States, in St. Louis, where every reader would 
know better if he stopped to think; and so palpably 
false a statement is no compliment to its readers. 
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The Reforms for Cuba. 


SPAIN’s idea of proper reforms in the Government 
of Cuba is not a very liberal one. Nobody could rea- 
sonably expect it to be. The Cuban Government is 
now and has been, according to Spanish views, liberal 
enough. In the pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Spanish Rule in 
Cuba,’’ issued in 1896 from the Colonial Office in 
Madrid, and circulated in this country ‘‘with the 
compliments” of the Spanish Minister, it is insisted 
that Cubans already have all the rights which citizens 
have in Spain, with free and full suffrage; that their 
provincial and civil administration is surrounded by 
guaranties; that the benefit of the civil and criminal 
laws of Spain is theirs, and that they have satisfac- 
tory public instruction and economic legislation. 
What more could be asked? If aught were lacking, 
says this Spanish official publication, it is supplied in 
the law of 1895, so that all ‘‘suspicion of selfishness 
on the part of the mothercountry ” is ‘‘ blotted away.”’ 

The new reforms announced last week are in large 
part those proposed by the law of 1895, and not yet 
put in operation. They are not radical, altho it is 
reported that many think so in Spain. At best they 
amend; they are at no point revolutionary. The 
choice of Cuban representatives to the Cortes is un- 
changed; so are the suffrage provisions, which, how- 
ever liberal from the Spanish standpoint, diminish 
Cuban votes somehow and increase Spanish. The 
Governor-General’s powers, which appear to be 
slightly curbed, will still be those of a dictator. He 
is more autocratic in Cuba than the Queen Regent is 
in Spain. His disapproval of measures desired by 
provincial and municipal councils may be appealed 
from to the Council of Administration, and finally to 
the Colonial Office; and in making appointments he 
is to have the advice of the Council in most cases; 
but his powers will still be ample, almost every- 
thing being made ‘‘ subject to the Governor-General’s 
pleasure and approval.’’ 

The real concessions are in the reducing of the 
powers of the Governor-General and in the establish- 
ment of a council of administration of thirty-five per- 
sons, of whom twenty-one are to be elected by popu- 
lar vote, and six by certain civil organizations; the 
other eight are to be a leading magistrate, a universi- 
ty professor, an archiepiscopal delegate and five ex- 
senators or deputies. The law of 1895 provided that 
half of the council should be named at Madrid. 
Here, therefore, is a considerable concession. An- 
other concession allows this council to frame a cus- 
toms law provided it give Spanish goods a protective 
margin of twenty percent. Municipal councils are 
to control the administration of schools. 

This is the sum of the reforms. No provision what- 
ever is made for the enormous Cuban debt, which, at 
the outbreak of the present rebellion, amounted to 
more than $168,000,000, The taxes have been crushing. 
What will they be when the expenses of the present 
war are added? Cubans would rather die in rebellion 
than face the enormous difficulties in which pacifica- 
tion on Spain’s terms will leave them. 

From the American as well as the Cuban stand- 
point, these reforms are insufficient. They scarcely 
approach the autonomy which Canada employs. 
There the Governor-General has small powers and 
the people large powers. In Cuba the Governor- 
General, under the reform régime, would still be 
more powerful than the Council of Administration, 
which he may even suspend under certain conditions. 
Porto Rico, which ‘‘ has never risen in revolt,’’ says 
the official vindication of Spanish rule, is not satis- 
fied with the reforms, and it is perfectly clear that 
the Cubans are not. They have more to gain than 
lose in continuing the rebellion, which they can do 
for an indefinite period. Their small alert bands can 
elude Weyler’s large bodies, and compel them to con- 
stant vigilance in defense. 

It is possible that the new concessions, which the 
Cortes has not yet approved, may be the basis of ne- 
gotiations between Washington and Madrid for that 
‘‘ genuine autonomy ”’ which President Cleveland re- 
gards as essential to pacification. In the interests of 
humanity we trust this may be so. 





GOVERNOR BLACK has begun his official career at Al- 
bany in a most unfortunate way. He is a young man, 
and, had not, like Governor Morton, anexcellent public 
record behind him. The voters of the State knew not 
what manner of man he was. It was therefore impor- 
tant for him, if he wished to command the approval 
and support of good men, to be careful that his acts 
and utterances should be in harmony with the interests 
of good government. But the first words he uttered 
after taking the oath of office, showed that he had al- 
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lied himself with ‘the machine,” which under the 
guise of party fealty, prostitutes public office to per- 
sonalends. He gave the cue to the politicians in his 
intimation that there is too much ‘‘starch’’ in the sys- 
tem of Civil Service Reform, and they are devising cun- 
ning schemes fora raid on public offices which shall 
not be in direct violation of the Constitution but which 
shall make the merit system ineffective. His nomina- 
tion of Louis F. Payn for Commissioner of Insurance is 
perfectly consistent with his hostility to Civil Service 
Reform. Nobody claims that Mr. Payn has any special 
fitness for the office. He has not been trained to its 
duties; he is not known to be an expert in the business, 
or even to be familiar with its rudiments. On the con- 
trary, he is declared to be specially unfit for a position 
of such dignity and power. He isa lobbyist of long 
standing, and he has admitted on the witness stand that 
he was notin that line of business *‘for fun.’’ The 
first mention of his name for the office was received 
with a storm of protests. Influential papers of all par- 
ties declared that his appointment would be a scandal 
and ashame. Nota Republican paper in New York 
City approved it. 


THE Governor knew this but determined to defy pub- 
lic opinion, if the Senate would confirm. He sounded 
the Senators of his party, and some of them told him 
bluntly that they would not vote for such a scandalous 
nomination. They could not do so, they said, and 
maintain their self-respect. But he persisted and, with 
the help of Boss Platt, enough pledges were secured to 
make confirmation certain. Nine Republican Senators 
publicly revolted; nevertheless one more than enough 
voted to hand the office down to the man variously de- 
scribed in the Republican press of this city as ‘‘a noto- 
rious corruptionist,’’ a ‘‘ publicly branded lobbyist,” *‘a 
defaulter,” and ‘‘a bankruptin morals.’’ Why did the 
Governor force this man upon an unwilling Senate? 
Not for the sake of good government; that appears 
on the very face of ic. The general inference is that it 
was in payment of a personal obligation. Mr. Payn 
worked for Mr. Black’s nomination for Governor. 
Perhaps he also served Thomas C. Platt. Whatever 
the service, it was not to the public or the State. The 
office has much patronage; it may that this was a point 
for Mr. Payn; for nobody suspects him of any scruples 
against such distribution of favors as will reward those 
whom ‘‘the machine’’ wants rewarded. Overwhelm- 
ingly beaten some years ago as a candidate for Senator 
in a district which was heavily Republican, he is nota 
representative party man. Governor Black has shocked 
the moral sense of the State, and dealt his own party a 
blow from which it is not likely soonto recover. Sig- 
nificant of this is the remark of one of the most devoted 
party journals in New York City, that ‘‘it is the part of 
all good Republicans to pray now for the lightening of 
the terrors of their day of judgment.” 


THE action of the House of Representatives prohibit- 
ing the sale of liquor in the Capitol restaurant is to be 
commended; but the hesitation of the Senate to adopt 
this measure is not creditable tothat body. Itis so 
proper a thing to exclude the liquor traffic from the 
Capitol of the nation that the wonder is it was not done 
long ago. The objections offered in the Senate are 
mere quibbles. Senator Chandler wanted to know 
what a Senator would doif he were overtaken with 
sudden sickness and needed ‘*a restorative drop.’’ One 
might suppose that the only place ‘‘a restorative 
drop” could be obtained in Washington was in the Cap- 
itol. Do they keep doctors in the senatorial cloak rooms 
for fainting Senators? Surely this would be better in 
cases of sudden illness than restorative drops. Itis a 
matter of propriety and decency that liquor should not 
be sold in our national halls, and we trust that the 
doubtful Senators will pay this tribute of respect to the 
nation. Those who are to manage the Inauguration 
Ball have wisely decided to banish liquor from the re- 
freshments to be served on that occasion. This is 
seemly. There would be no great loss if this time- 
honored feature of inaugurations were omitted alto- 
gether. It does not lend dignity to them, but does give 
occasion for a good deal of vain display. 


WE trust that the report that Mr. McKinley’s Admin- 
istration will favor legislation at the approaching 
special session of Congress for the appointment of a 
Monetary Commission to consider and report on the 
whole question cf currency reform, is well founded. 
Everybody understands that the special work of the 
extra session will bea new Tariff bill. Our revenues 
still fall far short of our expenditures, and we are 
rapidly using up the surplus received from the sale of 
bonds. We cannot have the revenue too 
soon for the good of the national finances; but currency 
reform is also a very pressing matter, and should be at- 
tended to as soon as possible. There is general agree- 
ment with the conclusions of the late Monetary Confer- 
ence inIndianapolis that we shall not reach a place of 
safety until the Government is relieved of the function 
of issuing paper currency. This is a duty which prop- 
perly belongs to the banks, under proper safeguards 
imposed by Federal legislation. Such a commission as is 
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now proposed is what the Indianapolis Convention 
asked for, and what Mr. McKinley’s Secretary of the 
Treasury is understood to favor. Let it be-appointed 
and be ready to report results to the regular session of 
“Congress next September. Currency reform is not a 
party question. Financiers of all parties agree as to its 
necessity, and also upon the leading principles involved. 





IT ought not to be necessary to vindicate the com- 

petency, the honesty or the purity of purpose of 
the framers of the charter for the Greater New York. 
“They are above suspicion of partisanship, as a body; 
and when they all agree upon the charter asa whole we 
must assume that it represents as nearly as possible 
their best thoughts. Of course this does not place the 
charter above criticism. Good men may err, at least 
in judgment, and the work of the Commission ought to 
have the closest scrutiny which the public can give it. 
It has not been givento the public yet as a whole; 
but, fortunately, the main features are known, and some 
of them are open to grave objection; that, for ex- 
ample, providing for a large municipal assembly of two 
houses. The present tendency in municipal reform is 
toward one small body. The second house has not, in 
experience, proved to bea real check upon hasty and 
bad legislation, but rather a help to ‘“deals.’”’ Of 
course no machinery can be devised which will make 
boodle politicians honest. Honest citizens must take 
interest enough in honest government to attend strictly 
to their duties to the body politic. Then, with the 
best system which long experience in municipal 
government can devise, good results will follow. 
The proposed assembly for the Greater New York 
is earnestly defended by General Tracy, Judge Dillon 
and others of the Commission on the ground of home 
rule. We want home rule, of course; that is, little inter- 
ference on the part of the Legislature; but we could have 
home rule with a single body of aldermen. The other 
feature complained of is still more objectionable. It 
would have been far better to provide a separate Bureau 
of Elections and have a single Commissioner of Police. 
A bi-partisan police board is a good instrument for the 
advancement of schemes of politicians. Abuses nearly 
always grow up under it, as witness the history of police 
administration in New York. Commissioners Roose- 
velt and Andrews protested before the Commission 
against incorporating it in the charter, but in vain. Mr. 
Seth Low voted against it. It was probably retained 
because of the close relations the police have to elec- 
tions, and because a separate Bureau of Elections would 
entail increased cost, a point of little value in compar- 
ison with that of honesty and efficiency. Effort should 
be made to have these features changed by the Legis- 
lature. We may well believe with Mr. Low that the 
charter will prove to be, on the whole, an excellent in- 
strument, superior to the present ones; but serious de- 
fects ought to be eliminated, if not by the Commission, 
then by the Legislature. 


LAsT week a committee of the New York Legislature 
began the investigation of the trusts, commencing with 
the Sugar Trust. Both the Havemeyers and the repre- 
sentatives of the Arbuckle Coffee Company gave their 
antagonistic testimony, but agreed each that his own 
business was carried on properly. About all of any ac- 
count that has yet been developed is that the Have- 
meyers declare that they have gone into the coffee busi- 
ness not to punish the Arbuckles for not buying their 
sugar any longer, but simply for the big profits there 
are in coffee, while the Arbuckles declare that it is im- 
possible for the Havemeyers to make a profit on coffee 
at their present price, and that this is an attempt of the 
Havemeyers to destroy their business by a ruinous 
lowering of the price for which the richer Havemeyers 
sell coffee. But, on the other hand, it seems to be 
pretty clear that the lowering of the price has not been 
below the limits of a reasonable profit, and that the 
price-cutting is not yet murderous. There has been a 
considerable attempt to prove that the formation of the 
Sugar Trust resulted in the shutting up of a number of 
smaller and less profitable refineries, and the discharge 
of many workmen. This is doubtless true, and it would 
be a very serious evil were it not that the total number 
of workmen has been steadily increased. What was 
lost'at one place was gained in another. Thus far, 
indeed, it has not been proved that the combination of 
refiners has injured either side. We should gather 
that it has made the employment of laborers more 
steady; but we doubt not that the reduction of profits 
per pound has driven smaller refiners out of the busi- 
ness. One point Mr. Lexow, who mainly conducts the 
investigation, seems to fail to understand. His ques- 
tions imply that when a coffee company increases its 
business it has no right to increase its profits on the 
originalinvestment. If it handles twice as much coffee 
it has the right to twice as much profits, or a little less, 
and so on with a larger increase of business, with no 
reference to the original par value of the shares. As 
business increases it. takes more capital to handle it, 
more wages and expense are incurred and more profit 
ought to be made, so that the original par value be- 
comes utterly fictitious and cannot be considered. We 
hope the Lexow Committee will continue their investi- 
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gations and will direct them, if possible, into such 
channels as shall develop any real evils that are pecul- 
iar to combinations of manufacturers rather than those 
that may enter into any ordinary manufacturing busi- 
ness. 


Ir Dr. Dike, our apostle of the family, will read a 
paper on ‘‘ The Origin of Parasitism in the Cowbird,’’ 
published in Science for January 29th, by O. Widmann, 
he will find an unusually interesting illustration of the 
method in which the love of the home is destroyed. 
The cowbird belongs to the order of /cteride, and other 
members of the genus build their nests and rear their 
young like other birds, and there was undoubtedly a 
time when the cowbird did the same. The question to 
be answered is how did it happen that the cowbird lost 
the parental and conjugal instinct and came to drop its 
eggs in any stray nest, and leave its children to be 
brought up as inanorphan asylum. The name cowbird 
gives a hint of the reason. The Indian called it the 
buffalo-bird, and it has a strong attachment to grazing 
animals, especially horses and cattle. Before our horses 
and cattle were introduced to this country by white 
men it undoubtedly followed the herds of buffalo, or 
perhaps the extinct horses. Now these grazing herds 
were wandering continually either in search of good 
pasture or to escape their enemies. As its instinct de- 
veloped to follow these herds it would find it impossi- 
ble to get back to its own nest, and would look about 
for another bird’s nest in which to lay its eggs. As the 
roving habit increased such cases would oftener occur, 
and the parasitic offspring became more and more nu- 
merous until in the course of time the art of making 
nests was lost, the desire to incubate and live at home 
entirely gone, family affection deadened,and parasitism 
became a fixed habit. The moral is obvious as applied 
to the destructive influence upon the home of the human 
roving habit, and is further illustrated not only in our 
own tramps and globe-trotters, but in the old Sarma- 
tian tribes that wandered in wagons without fixed 
homes, and as a result lived almost like beasts. 





A SADDER utterance can hardly be imagined than that 
said to have been lately made by Prince Bismarck, now 
near the end of his life, after having occupied the posi- 
tion of dictator of Europe: 


“I feel weak and languid, but not ill. My illness is want 
of the joys of life. My existence is no longer of any use; I 
have no official duties, and what I see as an onlooker g:ves 
me no pleasure. Should I live longer it will still be the 
case. I feellonely. I have lost my wife, and as regards 
my sons, they have their own business. With growing age 
I have also lost interest in agriculture and forestry. I 
rarely visit the fields and woods, sincé I can no longer ride 
and shoot and move about as I like. Little by little politics 
begins to tire me.”’ 


The faculty of retiring gracefully from active labor 
and responsibility when years become a burden and 
others can do the work better, is one Bismarck has not 
learned. He has no such resource as Gladstone has in 
other interests than statecraft. He finds nothing to do but 
to meddleand complain. The knowledge that he created 
a strong empire gives him little comfort, for he has not 
faith that anybody but himself can keep it strong. 
When Milton was old, and had for ‘this three years’’ 
lost the sight of his eyes, he could say: 
‘‘What supports me, dost thou ask ? 
The conscience to have lost them overplied 
In Liberty’s defense, my noble task.” 


But liberty is a better work than empire. 





THE article on the crimping system, which we print 
elsewhere in this issue, is just now very opportune, as 
there happens to be a bill pending at Washington, in- 
troduced by Senator Frye, as a substitute to the Payne 
bill passed by the House at the last session, which, if it 
becomes a law, will perpetuate the evils and abuses un- 
der which our merchant seamen have labored for many 
years. The bill will practically re-establish the old 
system of ‘‘allotment to the original creditor,” that is, 
allow the sailor in the coastwise trade to sign away a 
portion of his future wages to others besides those rel- 
atives who are dependent on him forsupport. It is, of 
course, this provision, as Mr. Williams explains, that 
gives the crimps the whole power over the sailors; and, 
as if to make the power doubly sure, the billactually pro- 
poses to license the ‘‘crimps.’’ It will also fix the fore- 
castle, or living space, for each sailor at seventy-two 
cubic feet, which, tho much less than is required by the 
health officers in prisons on land is, however, it any 
one should take the trouble to measure, ‘‘a little too 
large for a coffin.” Moreover, it will change the word- 
ing of the Payne bill so that flogging can be indulged in 
by the ship master with practically no fear of punish- 
ment. This bill is a long step backward toward barbar- 
ism and should never become a law. Our whole mer- 
chant marine is now made up of about ninety-five per 
cent. of foreigners; and the crimps have such a hold on 
sailors and shipowners that nothing short of legisla- 
tive repression will solve the difficulty and bring our 
marine'up to the level of that obtaining in other coun- 
tries. In fact, our navy has had-some difficulty of late 
in procuring the best sailors, and ‘this is doubtless due 
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to the weakness of the recruits which they are obliged 
todraw from the merchant ships. Better the existing 
laws, bad as they are, thanthe ones contemplated in the 
present bill, which are at variance both with humanity 
and national economy. 


....Some Congregationalists hereabout have dis- 
covered, they think, defects in the Revised Statutes of 
New York, 1895, as relates to Congregational churches. 
There is one ridiculous provision of that law, namely, 
that at the annual meeting of the corporate society the 
minister of the church, ‘‘if present,’ shall preside. Of 
course he should not, as his salary may be an important 
question. In his absence the senior officer of the soci- 
ety present shall preside—another foolish provision. 
Another provision of this general law applicable to all 
denominations, half a dozen excepted, isthat the gov- 
erning body of the denomination shall have the right 
to take the property of extinct churches, a wise pro- 
vision; but it is added that, ‘‘for the purpose of this 
act,” the Congregational Church Building Society and 
the Baptist Missionary Convention shall be regarded as 
the governing body. That is perfectly right. It does 
not make them governing bodies, but allows them sim- 
ply to take property of extinct churches. The provi- 


‘sion, so faras the Congregationalists are concerned, 


was based on a statute drawn up by Dr. Austin Abbott 
and deserves no criticism. 


....President Jordan, of Leland Stanford University, 
has been talking in a very silly way before the public. 
He said: 

**Whisky, cocaine and alcohol bring temporary insanity, 
and so does a revival of religion, one of those religious re- 
vivals in which men lose all their reason and self-control. 
This is simply a form of drunkenness no more worthy of 
respect than the drunkenness which lies in the gutters.”’ 


Such language deserves notender criticism. A revival 
of religion is like a revival of patriotism, such as we had 
last October,which was quite as delirious as any ordina- 
ry revival of religion. Arevivalin which a man loses his 
reason and self-control is almost unknown. The beauty 
of it is that men often find their reason and self-control 
restored by a revival. Does President Jordan suppose 
that the purpose and the results of a religious excite- 
ment are no higher than those of an alcoholic excite- 
ment? 


....In 1889 the Surgeon-General of the Army, in his 
annual report, expressed the opinion that the sickness 
and death rates in the army showed that the Negroes 
have a weaker physical constitution, and are less able 
to resist the attacks of disease than whites; and similar 
conclusions have been drawn from some later statistics, 
altho the small number of Negro soldiers, less than 
three thousand, and with a very large proportion in 
active service, hardly allowed final conclusions. But 
since 1892 the proportion of deaths has been reversed. 
In 1892 the death rate of colored troops was 7.11 per 
thousand, and that of whites 8.40. In 1893 the colored 
death rate was 5 per thousand, and the white 6. The 
last report shows a similar condition, so that we need 
not believe that the Negro has any proclivity to disease, 
if he will only live in as healthy a way as the white 
man. 


....During the past season sixty-five persons have 
committed suicide as the result of losses at gaming at 
Monte Carlo. Had there been sixty-five cases of chol- 
era Monte Carlo woutd have been shut off from Eu- 
rope by the strictest quarantine. Yet it is a pestilential 
center, and these suicides represent not a hundredth 
part of the misery and loss suffered there. And all the 
Governments of Continental Europe patronize gambling 
and get revenues from lotteries. They are not yet quite 
civilized, They would see the wrong and injury if they 
did not think it necessary to raise money by every pos- 
sible means to support their wicked standing armies. 


....The one hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Mary Lyon, on February 28th, 1797, will be taken ad- 
vantage of by the Alumnz Association of Mt. Holyoke 
College to interest the friends of that college by se- 
curing subscriptions, and by church collections to raise 
a fund to make good to some extent the loss by fire 
which destroyed their main building. The new build- 
ing is to bear the name of Mary Lyon; and the institu- 
tion, which deserves all the help it can receive, now 
claims for itself the name of the ‘*‘ Mother of Colleges.’’ 


...-Half-a-dozen bishops who were invited to attend 
the unveiling in the Church of the Evangelist, Phila- 
delphia, of ‘‘a picture of King Charles, the Martyr,” 
sent letters of regret, one of which, from Bishop Scar- 
borough, of New Jersey, is worth repeating: 


‘ There is much in the life and character of the Martyr 
King to admire and commend. His death was horrid mur- 
der, and the Puritans who brought it about deserve only 
the scorn and contempt which history has laid upon them 
for it.” 


....We accept the rebuke of Zhe Pilot for intimating 
that it might be right for a priest in the Philippine Is- 
lands to use the knowledge which he obtained in the 
confessional to save the lives of hundreds or thousands 
of people. We cannot pretend to be versed in all Cath- 


olic moral theology and casuistry; but to our mind 
there may be circumstances under which it would be 
wrong either to make or to keep an inviolable pledge of 
secrecy. 
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Religious Intelligence. 


Dwight L. Moody at Sixty. 


F RIENDS PRESENT HIM A BIRTHDAY FUND. 
BY THE REV. JOHN B. DEVINS. 


“IT was born of the flesh in 1837. I was born of the 
Spirit in 1856. That which is born of the flesh may die. 
That which was born of the Spirit will live forever.” 

This is the autobiography of Dwight L. Moody, in 
answer to a request for a sketch of his life. It reads 
somewhat like the first chapter of Genesis and is char- 
acteristic of the man, who prefers deedsto words. It is 
good as far as it goes; but the many friends of Mr. 
Moody may like to know a few particulars regarding 
the romantic life of the New England lad, who, possess- 
ing an unusual share of Puritan principle and Puritan 
pluck, has achieved a world-wide reputation. His 
father died when he was only four years old, and a few 
weeks later twins were born, leaving the widow with 
nine children to care for. The little farm upon which 
they lived was also encumbered by a mortgage. Mrs. 
Moody, whose birthday was the same as his own, died 
last winter, at the age of ninety. Her heroic struggles 
to keep a roof over the heads of her large family were 
greatly appreciated by her children, six of whom are 
still living. The noble heart of the evangelist never 
shows itself more plainly than when he refers to the 
brave woman who struggled against privations that 
would have made many persons break up their families, 
and send the children to charitable institutions. 

When Dwight was seventeen years old, with his 
mother’s permission, he went to Boston to seek employ- 
ment. His mother’s brother was a shoe merchant in 
that city, and he gave his nephew work on two condi- 
tions: That he should be governed by his advice, and 
attend regularly the Sunday-school and services of the 
Mount Vernon Congregational Church. After his con- 
version he applied for membership in the church, but 
was kept waiting for a year, being accepted in May, 
1856. It is interesting to know what was thought of 
his future at thattime. His teacher said that he was 
very ‘‘ unlikely ever to become a Christian of clear and 
decided views of Gospel truth, still less to fill any ex- 
tended sphere of public usefulness.” 

In the fall of 1856 Mr. Moody went to Chicago, and 
became a salesman in the shoe trade. He also entered 
the Plymouth Congregational Church, and showed his 
earnest spirit by renting four pews, which he kept filled 
with young men and boys. He also wanted to take part 
in the prayer-meetings, but suggestions were given to 
the effect that he could best serve the Lord by silence. 
But Mr. Moody was not to be silenced. He asked if he 
might become a Sunday-school teacher, and he was told 
that he could if he would bring his own scholars. The 
next Sunday he marched into the schoolroom at the 
head of eighteen ragged boys, whom he had collected 
during the week. Later he started a mission of his 
own in an empty tavern in North Chicago. His school 
grew so much that North Market Hall was occupied, 
and John V. Farwell supplied benches for the scholars 
and became its superintendert. Largely under Mr. 
Moody’s personal canvassing sixty teachers were ob- 
tained, and the average attendance of scholars was kept 
up to 650. In 1860 he gave up his business that he 
might give all of his time to religious work. He re- 
duced his expenses to a minimum by doing without a 
home and sleeping upona bench of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. In, a short time he became a 
city missionary, and was able to assist others. 

In August, 1862, Mr. Moody married Miss Emma C. 
Revell, a sister of Fleming H. Revell, the publisher, of 
Chicago. Besides his army services Mr. Moody 
worked hard for his mission, and in 1863 a church build- 
ing was erected. Two years later he was elected Presi- 
dent of the Young Men’s Chriatian Association of Chi- 
cago. A short time afterward Farwell Hall was erected, 
and, when this building was destroyed by fire within a 
few months, a second edifice was reared on the same 
site. Mr. Moody went abroad for the first time in 1867 
and again in the spring of 1873. After the great Chi- 
cago fire he erected a large frame tabernacle which 
served as a supply storehouse and also as a church edi- 
fice. England claims to have discovered Mr. Moody; 
but the Chicago people think that they had known him 
for some time previous to his remarkable series of meet- 
ings in the Mother Country. The great Hippodrome 
meetings in this city, the Boston campaign, the Cleve- 
land services and those in Brooklyn, Chicago, San 
Francisco, St. Louis and other American cities are too 
well known to need more than a passing allusion. 

In addition to his evangelistic efforts, which would 
quickly exhaust a man not made of iron, Mr. Moody is 
carrying a greater burden than the average college 
president assumes. Four distinct institutions, not to 
speak of the summer conferences, which are virtually 
summer schools, are under his direct supervision. In 
1879 the Northfield Seminary for girls was started, pri- 
marily for the daughters of the farmers in the Connect- 
icut Valley who could not afford to go to the schools and 
seminaries then in existence. The Seminary opened 
with eight girls studying in the addition built upon his 
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own house; soon the number of girls increased to twenty 
and a building especially for the students was erected; 
to-day there are more than 350 girls in the institution 
with its dozen buildings, which sends its graduates to 
Wellesley, Smith, Mt. Holyoke and other colleges, and 
into mission work at home and abroad. Every year 
nearly as many students are refused admission as are 
taken. 

Two years after starting the Seminary, Mr. Moody 
made arrangements for opening a school for boys at 
Mt. Hermon, across the Connecticut, four miles from 
Northfield. Yale, Princeton, Brown, Amherst, Wil- 
liams and other colleges receive the men prepared at 
this school; but, of course, the majority of the stu- 
dents at both institutions are never graduated. They 
go back to the country town andthe country church 
better fitted for the battle of life, because of the educa- 
tion received and the enthusiasm aroused at Northfield. 

In 1889 the Chicago Bible Institute was organized, 
and it has met with pronounced success from the out- 
set. Elisha’s staff did not raise to life the Shunamite’s 
son, even tho it was carried by the prophet’s servant. 
Mr. Moody evidently does not believe in sending sticks 
to do Christian wotk, no matter how great their zeal. 
Nature having endowed him with an uncommon stock 
of common sense, he desires that those who are in- 
trusted with the sacred calling of leading men to Christ 
shall know something of the Bible and something 
about men. Representatives of this Institute are in 
nearly every field where missionaries have gone. 

Having an empty building on his hands a part of the 
year at Northfield, a Bible training school was estab- 
lished there in 1890 in the Northfield Hotel, where hun- 
dreds of summer guests are entertained so comfortably. 
Three courses are taken by the hundred or more young 
wumen who gather here for six months every year— 
Bible, dressmaking and cooking. There is not the op- 
portunity for practical mission work in Northfield that 
one has in Chicago, and many of the students complete 
their course inthe Bible Institute. 

The students from the three Northfield institutions, 
numbering about 800, all attend the Northfield Congre- 
gational Church every Sunday morning. It has long 
been Mr. Moody’s desire that there should be a chapel 
in connection with the Mt. Hermon School; but he has 
not been able to secure the funds for this purpose. 
Last summer Dr. F. B. Meyer, of London, one of the 


Conference speakers, Mr. H. M. Moore, of 
Boston, the president of the Seminary, and 
Mr. Charles Houston, of Coatesville, Penn., were 


speaking of the matter, when Dr. Meyer said: ‘‘ Why 
not raise sufficient funds to build a chapel and give 
them to Mr. Moody as a birthday present?’ Mr. Moore 
said that the times were hard, but thatif Dr. Meyer could 
do something in London, perhaps it might be done. 
Upon his return to England, Dr. Meyer issued an ap- 
peal to the friends of Mr. Moody, asking for $12,500. 
The appeal was signed by Lord Kinnaird, Prebendary 
Webb-Peploe and Dr. Meyer, and nearly half of the 
money was secured in the first list of contributions. In 
the meantime,an American committee, with Mr. Houston 
as treasurer, and Mr. Moore as secretary, was at work; 
and when Mr. Moody attained his threescore years, 
last Friday, the chapel at Mt. Hermon was an assured 
fact. A publiccelebration with congratulatory speeches 
would properly have been in order; but the friends of 
the evangelist knew their man too well to attempt any 
display in which he was to be the central figure. 

Mr. Moody spent his birthday in Northfield, with his 
family, and the large Boston audiences filling Tremont 
Temple, sent him the following telegram: 

‘Thr 2 thousand people in Tremont Temple send their 
congratulations to you on this anniversary day, praying 
the dear Lord to spare you many years for the good of his 
Church on both sides the Atlantic. Read Ephesians 
6: 10-12. (Signed) F. B. MEYER, 

““H. M. Moore.” 

Mr. Moody had telegraphed from Boston to the 
principals of both schools to give the students a holiday 
and a sleigh ride; and the Seminary girls subscribed $70 
to buy hima sleigh. The Birthday Fund amounted to 
$28,000, of which $13,000 was brought here by Dr. 
Meyer. The American contributors have been few in 
number, and the money has been given quietly and 
without display. There is alsoa debt of $10,000 upon 
the auditorium erected three years ago, which some of 
Mr. Moody's friends are trying to raise this winter. 
Other friends, knowing that he has had no time to se- 
cure money to supplement the tuition of the students, 
are sending checks to Ambert G. Moody, at East North- 
field, for this purpose. Mr. Moody has insisted from 
the first that the tuition of each student should not ex- 
ceed $100, no matter what the actual expense of edu- 
cating the student might be. The result has been that 
he has had to raise every year nearly as much by pri- 
vate subscription as the students paid. Owing to his 
exacting labors in New York and Boston for the last 
four months, he has not been able to give any time to 
this work this winter. 

Mr. Moody has been extremely fortunate in his fam- 
ily relations. Reference has been made to his love for 
his mother. He says it was because she made his boy- 
hood home so happy, that started him thinking how 
he could make other homes happy. For thirty-five 
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years he has had an ideal home ot his own. Mrs. 
Moody, whose face is never seen on the platform where 
her husband is speaking, is worthy of being the wife of 
such aman. One of the most retiring of women, her 
influence in dealing with inquirers is scarcely less than 
thatof Mr. Moody. ‘‘WhenI have an especially hard 
case,” he said one time, ‘‘I turn him over to my wife. 
She can bring a man to a decision for Christ where I 
cannot touch him.’’ Mrs. Moody has a large Bible class 
in the Northfield church, and her instruction, while 
different in manner from that given by her husband, is 
no less inspiring and helpful. With the students.in the 
Seminary, she exhibits the same motherly traits that 


_ have made her home, what Mr. Moody tries to make 


other homes, ideal. 

Mr. Moody is as inflexible as the granite hills which 
surround his birthplace, a few rods from his beautiful 
homein Northfield. An illustration of this statement is 
seen in his attitude toward the Sunday newspaper. 
Twenty-five years ago he became convinced that the 
Chicago Sunday paper was an evil thing, and he swore 
eternal vengeance against it as an institution. He has 
taken his sons and sworn them; it is probable that his 
two little granddaughters, Emma and Irene, will repeat 
the oath as soon as they are old enough to do so. 
Whether he has chosen the most effectual means of 
remedying the evil is a question for debate in the minds 
of some of his friends; but itis not a question of debate 
with him. He is aconsistent Sabbatarian. He will not 
patronize a street car on Sunday, nor will he ride behind 
a livery horse on that day. If he cannot secure lodg- 
ings near the place where he is to preach he will watk 
from his hotel and return to it on foot. 

One Sunday, when holding meetings in New York, he 
left the Park Avenue Hotel at Thirty-second Street and 
Fourth Avenue in the morning, and walked to Four- 
teenth Street and Second Avenue, where he preached 
and held an after-meeting. Then he walked to Sixth 
Street, near Avenue D, where he preached in the after- 
noon and held another inquiry meeting. From there he 
walked to Rivington Street, near Orchard Street, and 
preached, aad later to Forsyth Street, near Delancey 
Street, delivering a fourth sermon for the day; and then 
he walked overto the Bowery and up to the Park Ave- 
nue Hotel. His stages at Northfield, which carry peo- 
ple attending the Conference meetings, run free on Sun- 
day, and the horses and drivers who work on that day 
are allowed a day of rest through the week, the same as 
the employés of the much-abused Sunday paper. 

Mr. Moody is an autocrat. No matter under whose 
auspices the meeting is held at which he is to speak, 
he has charge of the meeting, and every person from 
the highest ecelesiastical dignitary onthe platformto the 
humblest reporter at the table recognizes that fact, and 
dignitaries and singers and reporters alike bow to his 
will; they have to do so, if they are to have a part in 
the meeting. He gives his orders with the brevity and 
the authority of a general. Explanations may or may 
not follow. No one questions his right to give the or- 
ders. What would happen if one should do so is prob- 
lematical; it is doubtful if the experiment has ever been 
tried. 

Mr. Moody’s manners are often brusque and forbid- 
ding. Strangers dread to ask him a question; his 
friends, who know the man, accept the seeming rebuff 
because they knowthat he would not willingly injuret he 
feelings of the weakest person. Sometimes his abrupt- 
ness convinces men where a polished address would 
fail. A New York clergyman, who is accustomed to 
receive attention when he makes a request, went to 
Northfield to consult Mr. Moody about the ability of a 
Christian worker. Knowing how busy Mr. Moody was, 
the doctor of divinity asked for an appointment when 
the question could be discussed at length, with the 
least annoyance and the greatest freedom from inter- 
uption. 

‘* What do you wish to see me about ?” 
was outlined in a sentence. 

‘*Get his bootsif youcan. They are better than most 
men’s bodies.”’ 

The interview ended, and the discussion ceased with 
that remark. The clergyman came home fully con- 
vinced that a volume of references from ordinary men 
would not be as effective in behaif of the candidate as 
the homely illustration which he repeated to the writer. 

Mr. Moody is quite apt in ridding himself of objec- 
tionable speakers as he is in securing those who are 
helpful. Dr. Meyer tells of a good man at a recent 
Northfield Conference who professed to have reached 
the highest pinnacle of perfection, and shouted ‘‘ Halle- 
lujah!” with disagreeable emphasis when the speaker 
touched on any of his favorite tenets, his silence being 
ominous and fearful. With considerable glee Mr. 
Moody told Dr. Meyer one morning that the man had 
gone offon the early train. 

‘‘How did you manage it? said Dr. Meyer. 

‘* Well, he came to my house this morning,’’ replied 
Mr. Moody, ‘‘ and had a lot to say.about himself; but I 
told him that I shouldn’t believe a word of it unless [ 
could ask his wife.” 

But with.this rough exterior Mr. Moody is one of the 
gentlest men in public life to-day. He has the simplic- 
ity of achild and the heart of a woman. No one can 
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know him and work with him year after year without 
recognizing this fact. His personal interest in the 
thousand or more students under his care at Northfield 
and Chicago is remarkable. He may know few of them 
by name, but he fastens a fact in his mind in connection 
with the face of the student, and years after he has left 
the institution, Mr. Moody will recall a conversation 
held while he was at Northfield or Chicago. 

Another characteristic of the man is his ability to fire 
his students with the same aim and the same spirit 
which he himself possesses. Every one of them, with 
rare exceptions, becomes another Moody in kind, tho 
not in extent. A prodigious worker himself he arouses 
a similar spirit in those under his influence. To look at 
his stout figure one would not imagine that he has been 
troubled with heart disease for many years, and that he 
throws his whole life into his work for this reason, 
among others, that his physical condition does not give 
promise of an extended life. When challenged to run 
a foot race at a Sunday-school picnic last summer, by a 
man two-thirds his age and half his size, he replied 
that he would drop at the end of the course if he should 
make such an effort. 

Mr. Moody, while defending the truth of the Scrip- 
tures, is far from being intolerant of those who hold 
other views. When the Roman Catholics in Northfield 
decided to build a church, he gave a generous subscrip- 
tion, and later sent them an organ. When some one 
complained of this action, he said: 

“‘If they are Roman Catholics it is better that they 
should be good Roman Catholics than bad. It is surely 
better to have a Catholic church than none; and as for 
the organ, if they are to have music in their church it 
is better to have good music. Besides these are my 
own townspeople. If ever I am to be the least use to 
them, surely I must help them.” Later, when it was 
rumored that he was about to build a church, he found 
the site one day covered with piles of stones which his 
Roman Catholic neighbors had brought down from the 
mountains to serve as a foundation. 

Mr. Moody illustrates the Gospel which he preaches; 
he also illustrates in his life the possibilities which are 
before the American boy who possesses grace and grit. 
Born in the country, left without a father when scarcely 
more than a baby, receiving only the most ordinary 
common school education, thrown into the temptations 
oi city life when a youth, beginning his business career 
as a boot and shoe ‘‘ drummer,” and throwing that form 
of support aside that he might devote himself wholly to 
Christian work, he has made for himself a name which 
will never die. His work as an evangelist is known 
wherever the Gospel he preaches has been carried. No 
American traveler would receive a heartier welcome on 
any mission field, at home or abroad, than would this 
humble New England farmer-preacher. His books have 
had a sale almost without parallel, and to-day in thou- 
sands of prison cells they are carrying the message of 
hope to the criminal classes. 

There is no evangelist in America to-day who can 
draw the crowds that Mr. Moody gathers. Day after 
day and month after month in the same hall thousands 
flock to hear his simple Gospel message. Without a 
college education, and possessing none of the so-called 
‘liberal spirit’’ which is considered essential by col- 
lege students, he is able, as few men are, to gather 
about him the choicest men in every university which 
he visits, and hundreds of men and women from nearly 
every institution of prominence east of the Alleghenies 
are found at the Students’ Conference called by him at 
his home every summer in the beautiful Connecticut 
Valley. Not only so, but scores of young men spend 
the summer in Camp Northfield. The Bible Confer- 
ences for the study of the fundamental doctrines of the 
Scripture have become a fixed feature of the summer 
at Northfield, where they have been held for nearly a 
score of years. At these conferences, which are in- 
tended chiefly for Christian people and more especially 
for Christian workers, thousands of people listen to 
helpful expositions of the Bible, interesting experiences 
of Christian work and*the discussion of methods which 
have been found useful in solving various problems in 
city and country life. Mr. Moody has the ability of 
gathering about him the ablest evangelists in the coun- 
try, and he does not hesitate to make a draft upon 
Europe whenever he chooses to do so. 

Mr. Moody is pursuing the same general policy in 
Boston that he followed in New York in regard to the 
winter’s campaign. For five weeks he preached five 
days in the week in Cooper Union, besides his Sunday 
service in the Carnegie Music Hall. He has preached 
about as long in Tremont Temple, where he will proba- 
bly remain until the latter part of the month, and then 
he will go to Cincinnati. He believes that it is his work 
now to preach to Christians especially, emphasizing the 
old doctrines and arousing new enthusiasm in those al- 
ready in the churches, leaving the‘distinctly evangelistic 
services to be.carried on by other evangelists and pas- 
tors in the churches whose members have become inter- 
ested in his central meetings. He has preached every 
Sunday since the first of November in the Carnegie 
Music Hall, even during his Boston campaign. Work- 
ing with him in this city was the Rev. Dr. A. C. Dixon, 
who has conducted. a daily service in Cooper Union 
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since Mr. Moody went to Boston. This week the meet- 
ings are suspended, that the entire stress may be laid 
upon the Carnegie Hall meetings where Dr. Meyer is 
the chief speaker. So important does Mr. Moody con- 
sider his teaching to be that he has had him come from 
London to give four days to Boston and five to New 
York. 
New York Ciry. 


BisHop ARNETT, of the African Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, has secured permission to present the 
Bible on which Mr. McKinley is to take his oath of 
office March 4th. It is not stated what its subsequent 
destiny isto be. 


....The reports about the health of Pope Leo con- 
tinue to indicate that he is by no means strong and is 
subject to fainting fits. These are strenuously denied, 
yet some who are usually well informed insist that they 
are well founded. 


....Among the Presbyterians in Australia there isa 
movement for a union of the churches of the various 
colonies in one body under a common General Assem- 
bly. Each colony now has its own General Assembly. 
The vote in the General Assembly of the colony of Vic- 
toria is overwhelmingly in favor of union, being 113 for 
to 26 against. 


....The new Governor of Maine believes thoroughly 
in Prohibition. He says: 

“In most of our rural country towns the groggery is a 
thing of the past, and we are moving in the right direction 
throughout the State. It is my conviction that what we 
need to-day is a more active public sentiment in our larger 
towns and cities, which will enforce the laws we now have 
rather than additional penalties that will make the enforce- 
ment more uncertain and difficult.” 


....President Francis E. Clark has secured for use as 
a gavel at the next general Christian Endeavor Con- 
vention, to be held at San Francisco, the shoemaker’s 
hammer used by William Carey before he went as a 
missionary to India. This is the contribution of a 
prominent English Endeavorer. Another convention 
gavel is being made by a Hindu society in India and 
will be brought home by Dr. Clark. 


....One result of the Pope’s encyclical on English 
orders has been the extinction of the Revue Anglo- 
Romaine, which was founded for the discussion of the 
subject of union between Rome and Canterbury. Its 
original expression of the conviction of certain 
scholars and ecclesiastics that English orders were not 
invalid, gave place in its last issue to professions of 
complete submission to the authority of the Pope. 


....The United Society of Christian Endeavor an- 
nounces that arrangements have been definitely made 
for the next Convention to meet at San Francisco, July 
7th-12th. Arrangements are being perfected for good 
terms for round-trip tickets which will permit delegates 
to go by one route and return by another, and improve 
the opportunity to see interesting places on the way. 
The rate from Chicago for the round trip will be $51. 


....The first Post of the United States Church Army 
in New York City, was established recently opposite 
the Bellevue Hospital, nearthe wharf where those who 
have been discharged from Blackwell’s Island are 
landed. Applications for the formation of posts, it is 
said, are coming from Boston, San Francisco and almost 
every important city in the country, and three other 
departments have been created and commanders se- 
lected by them directly under the control of the Church 
Army Commission. 


....The report of the ‘‘ Darkest England” scheme 
for the Salvation Army for the last year shows that 
3,231,917 meals were supplied and 1,339,246 night’s 
lodging; 2,501 men were received into the factories, 411 
into the first prison home, 11,899 provided with employ- 
ment, temporary or permanent, and 1,535 women and 
girls received into rescue homes. Altho there is no 
pretense of making the work self-supporting, the shel- 
ters for food and lodgings received over $190,000 from 
those skeltered; the City Colony with its many branches 
returned $470,000 toward an expense of $493,000, and 
the Farm Colony,in spite of very many difficulties, 
came within $25,000 of meeting its expenditure of 
$250,000. The Over-Sea Colony, it is stated, still hangs 
fire. 

....For some time the question of an industrial 
school for the Indians of this State has been discussed 
in the Presbyterian Synod of New York. The need is 
unquestionably very great, and the opportunities for the 
better class of education very meager. The Synod has 
repeatedly given its cordial indorsement, but the diffi- 
culty has been to secure necessary funds. Last year it 
seemed as if they would be successtul; but the financial 
stress of the time has delayed and threatened to defeat 
a very advantageous offer of a legacy that is dependent 
upon the securing of $10,000. Six thousand dollars was 
then subscribed anda conditional pledge given for the 
balance. These pledges, however, have not been re- 
deemed, and there is danger of the loss of the legacy, 
which would bea great disaster to a large number of 
Indian children, 
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....The ordination of Commander Ballington Booth 
is to be followed by that of the commissioned officers of 
the Volunteers. The matter has been under discussion 
for some time, and there has been full conference with 
a number of ministers interested in the organization. 
The result has been the adoption by the Council of the 
Volunteers of a resolution providing for the ordination 
of a number of officers after full examination. Among 
those to whom it is proposed thus to give the power to 
administer the sacraments, perform marriage services, 
etc., are Mrs. Maud B. Booth, Brig.-Gen. Edward Field- 
ing, Col. Pattie Watkins-Lindsay, Col. Edward Wooley, 
Lieut.-Col. Washington Blackhurst, Lieut.-Col. C. C. 
Herron, Major Hattie MacFadden, Major John J. Lind- 
say, and the leaders of Commander Booth’s staff sta- 
tioned at headquarters, among whom are Col. W. J. 
Merrill and Col. J. G. Hallimond. 


....An attempt has been made by the editor of the 
Brooklyn Eagle Almanac for 1897, an annual of much 
value, to get full statistics of the churches of all de- 
nominations in New York and Brooklyn. While he has 
not been altogether successful, he has got together 
some interesting and suggestive tables. The items in- 
clude date of organization, members, members of Sun- 
day-school, contributions for current expenses, for mis- 
sions, for church extension and church debt, total 
amount raised, church debt, value of church property 
and church sittings. Many churches make no report, and 
many ofthe items are missing from reports which are 
made. Strange to say, one of the completest tables for 
Brooklyn is that of the Roman Catholic churches. 
There are seventy-eight of them, and only two failto 
give any information. The totals show 259,230 
parishioners, 38,280'in Sunday-schools, with church 
property valued at $10,075,000, on which there 
is a debt of $1,624.750. The property, in the Census of 
1890, was valued at a little less than $5,000,000, and the 
number of communicants was given at 201,064. The 
table of the Catholic churches for New York City is very 
imperfect. Among the Protestant Churches in Brook- 
lyn, the Protestant Episcopal leads in membership, 
with 23,802; the Methodist Episcopal is second, with 
19,443; the Baptists third, with 17,335; the Lutherans 
fifth, with 15,620, and the Congregationalists 
sixth, with 14,162. This does not correspond to 
the order of the Census statistics. There the Meth- 
odists are first, the Episcopalians second, the Pres- 
terians third and the Lutherans fourth. In New York 
City the Episcopalians are first, with 39,400; the Pres- 
byterians second, with 23,915; the Baptists third, with 
15,779; the Methodists fourth, with 15,314; and the 
Lutherans fifth, with 13,311. Few of the tables are, 
however, complete. 


....Few more interesting incidents in connection with 
the development of Christian life in Roman Catholic 
countries have come to our notice than the story of 
Father Ferrando. Don Manuel Ferrando belonged toa 
noble family in Spain. While yet a young man, he en- 
tered the cloister of the Capuchin Convent at Olleria, 
and, despite the earnest efforts of his family, persisted 
in taking the vows. Special privileges were accorded 
to him, and his advance inthe service of the Church 
was very rapid. In his own statement he declares that 
he became a monk as the natural result of a predisposi- 
tion of mind under the strict religious education re- 
ceived at an early age, and he chose this particular 
order because it seemed to his extremely sensitive con- 
science to present a sanctity greater than any he saw 
elsewhere, as well as being freer from the characteris- 
tics of the Jesuit order, which aroused his distrust 
rather than his confidence. Ina little volume published 
by him called ‘‘ A Few Facts From My Life,’’ he gives 
a detailed statement as to the peculiarities of the order, 
the duties of a monk and of a superior. He also shows 
the great contrast between the rules of the order and 
the actual conduct of life in the monasteries, saying 
that good monks find life in them unbearable, the 
inward corruptions of those institutions dispelling all 
their illusions concerning the monastic system. He 
quotes letters from two prominent churchmen, one of 
whom said that ‘‘if before becoming a monk I could 
have imagined what exists in convents and what I see 
in them, I never would have entered one.’’ The effect 
of this upon him was terrible. He could not leave the 
order, for he loved it; however unworthy its members 
might be, he desired to uphold its pristine purity. At 
the time when he was most perplexed the Custodian of 
Missions in Colombia, South America, arrived in Spain 
desiring to obtain friars for the mission in that country. 
This seemed to open to the superior an opportunity, and 
he made special request to be sent as a missionary. At 
first he could get no approval, the authorities at Rome 
refusing to consider the question. He then wrote di- 
rectly to the Pope, telling him frankly that something 
must be done; he must either leave the order or lose his 
faith, and pleaded for permission to consecrate his life to 
the good of the poor Indians and the benighted people 
of South America. This request was granted, the de- 
cree being signed by Cardinal Ledochowski, and on 
arriving he found the situation worse even than in 
Spain. Whereas some of the monks passed a life of 
heroic sacrifice among the Indians, many of them were 
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,iving lives scandalous in the extreme. Information 
being sent to Rome, he was told not to discipline the 
monks who had sinned, but the monks who had criti- 
cised their supegiors. The situation grew worse and 
worse, until he hardly knew what to do. He with- 
drew with a number of monks at last to Barranquilla, 
and there commenced to give instruction in the study 
of the Bible distinctively without using commentaries. 
One day, when he was passing through the street, a 
loose leaf fell to the ground before him. He picked it 
up and found a hymn upon it written by Father Ca- 
brera, who was recently installed as Protestant Bishop 
at Madrid by the Archbishop of Dublin and others. 
This moved him so much that he decided to investigate 
Protestantism and Protestants, but for a considerable 
time could get no satisfactory information. At last he 
learned of a woman who had some Protestant books, 
and through her he secured copies. He studied care- 
fully, and then came into communication with Dr. Pond, 
the Preshyterian missionary at Barranquilla. The re- 
sult was that he decided to leave the order. He was 
perfectly opén in his statements, and had full confer- 
énces with bishops and other monks: Great pressure 
was brought to bear Gn him, some of it such, however, 
as to convince him the mioré that this was the only 
course to take. Finding it impracticable for hitti to 
remain in Colombia he came to this city, studied for 
a time in Union Theological Seminary, desiring to fit 
himself for future work among the people to whom he 
consecrated his life,and has recently started batk for 
Caracas that he may accomplish that work. 


Missions. 
German Mission Society Reports. 


THE annual report of the Basel Mission Society, the 
oldest and largest of the many organizations of the kind 
among the Germans, was awaited with considerable 
anxiety, especially as this Society has been, as was the 
American Board some years ago, going through the 
throes of a contention between the liberal and con- 
servative elements among its supporters. The revela- 
tion that at the Mission Institute at Basel the old doc- 
trine of plenary inspiration had given way to a more 
miodern tenet admitting the possibility and even reality 
of errors in the Scriptures, aroused fears that, particu- 
larly in pietistic Wiirtemberg, the contributions to the 
work would fall short of previous years. The eightieth 
report, just issued, shows that these fears have not 
proved to be well grounded. The income during the 
last twelve months was 1,314,553 francs, or about 60,- 
ooo francs more than in 1894, while the outlay has been 
1,250,164 francs, or 70,000 francs less than the year be- 
fore. Fourteen young men were ordained at the recent 
annual meeting of the association. The Society has 
now in its employ 270 missionaries, of whom 157 
are men and 123 women, only eight of the latter 
being unmarried. These are distributed as follows: 
in India 140, in China 38, on the Gold Coast of 
Africa 68, and in the Cameruns 24. The number 
of principal stations is 51; 23 in India, 13 in China, 
to on the Gold Coast and 5 in the Cameruns. 
The membership in India is 11,963; in China, 4,071; 
on the Gold Coast, 13,036, and in the Cameruns 
1,130, or a total of 30,200, of whom 2,075 were 
baptized accessions from the heathen during the past 
Society year. The schools of India report 7,527 pupils, 
of China, 1,172, the Gold Coast, 3,791; the Cameruns, 
1,281, or a total of 13,771, an increase of 656 in twelve 
months. Inthe northern India districts the mission- 
aries have met with great opposition; in China they 
look hopefully yet with fear to the future; on the Gold 
Coast there has been a rich harvest of souls with 
greater blessings yet to come; and in the Cameruns the 
prospects are good. 

The Hermannsburg Mission Society, the second in im- 
portance, in Germany, according to its annual report, 
through Director Harms, has had an income of 274,- 
940 marks, or 34,061 marks less than the year before. 
Of this sum more than 50,000 has come from the mis- 
sion stations. In the Zulu Mission the membership is now 
2,684, or an increase of 163 overthe preceding year. 
The difficulties here have been increased because 
so many types of Christianity are represented by 
missionaries. The greatest field for the Hermanns- 
burgers are the Bechuanas, where the converts now 
number more than 20,000. In India the membership 
is 1,866, or an increase of 26. The work in Australia 
has fairly progressed. 

The Mission of the Moravian Brethren has also is- 
sued its reports. They now have 130 stations—namely, 
6 in Greenland, 5 in Labrador, 3 in Alaska, 4 in North 
America, 48 in West India, 12 on the Mosquito Coast, 
23 in South America, 19 in South Africa, 4 in German 
East Africa, 3 in Australia, 3 in British India. The 
total membership is 90,285—namely, 1,616 in Greenland, 
1,345 in Labrador, 77 in Alaska 381 in North 
America, 41,410 in West India, 5,084 the 
Mosquito Coast, 27,865 in South America, 98 in Austra- 
lia, 12,354 in South Africa, 55 in British India. These 

. Stations are in charge of 174 European male mission- 
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aries and 24 native preachers. The last annual report 
shows that 2,700children and 366 adults were baptized 
during the year. In addition to the male missionaries, 
the church has in its employ 14 unmarried women and 
758 native female helpers. In all there ate 251 schools, 
taught by 215 male and 152 female teachers. The 11t 
Sunday-schools have an attendance of 8,988 children 
and 7,290 adults, who are instructed by 1,146 teachers. 
During the past year five of the employés in the mission 
field died and 7 left the service, while 2t new recruits 
entered totake their places. The report shows that 
especially in Labrador mission interests are aroused, 
and that in the West Indies a number of congregations 
will soon become financially independent. The income 
ot the Society last year was 495,789 marks, and the ex- 
penses 605,749 marks, making a deficit of nearly 110,- 
ooo. The decrease in the income has been caused by 
the almost entire absence of legacies during the year, 
which only a year before had reached the sum of 105,- 
ooo marks. 

The Berlin Society reports an income of 333,291 
marks, and an outlay of 356,152, and a total deficit of 
34,454 for the last and the present year. The Society 
has 47 stations in South Africa, 4 in German East Afri- 
ca, and4in China. It has in South Africa 57 mission- 
aries, inGerman East Africa 5, and in China 8, together 
with 163 native helpers of all kinds. Its membership is 
27,119 in South Africa, 784 in China. Its schools have a 
total attendance of 4,235. The native Christians con- 
tributed 26,074 mafks. 


Biblical Research. 


In the London Acoademy we read that M. Clerniont- 
Ganneau has recently published a number of interest- 
ing papers, forming the one hundred and thirteenth 
number of the Bibliothtque del Ecole des Hautes Etudes. 
One of these papers deals with some Aramaic inscrip- 
tions discovered by Professor Sayce in Upper Egypt. 
M. Clermont-Ganneau is of the opinion that the transla- 
tion of one of these inscriptions should read: ‘‘ Blessed 
of Horus be Azariah the son of Sagbai.’’ This would 
make Azariah a Jew, and it may be surmised that he 
was one of those who fled to Egypt with Jeremiah, and 
adopted Egyptian polytheism. The most interesting 
paper is the one relating to the names of certain local- 
ities in Southern Palestine mentioned in the life of 
Peter the Iberian (fifth century a.p.). In this paper M. 
Clermont-Ganneau shows convincingly that the modern 
Jorah, or Asqulan, is in reality the ancient part of Ash- 
kelon, and that the site of the old Philistine city must 
be traced to a position more inland, probably at El- 
Mejdel. Other papers deal (1) with the Palmyrene 
Calendar, to which a new month, that of Minian, must 
be added, (2) with the Phenician inscription of Hassan- 
Beyli, discovered by Dr. von Luschan, near Sinjirli. 
and (3) with ‘‘ The Roman Province of Arabia and 
its Governors.” 








....M. H. Derenbourg has published a new study on 
the famous Minzan inscription discovered in Egypt. 
This inscription formed the epitaph on a sarcophagus 
which was brought to the Gizeh Museum, probably 
from the Faytim, and is written in the Minezan alphabet 
and language of Southern Arabia. This is not the first 
time' that the inscription has been published, for M. 
Golenischeff brought it out a short while ago, and it has 
been the subject of animated discussions. It is dated 
in the reign of ‘‘ Ptolemy, the son of Ptolemy,” proba- 
bly Ptolemy II, altho Professor Derenbourg favors at- 
tributing it to Ptolemy III. it records the name of a 
certain Laid’il, the son of Laid, a Thiranite, who had 
brought frankincense and myrrh to Egypt to be used in 
the worship inthe temples. The London Academy says, 
in this connection: 

‘“‘The inscription has been quoted against the view of 
Glaser and Hommel, that the Minezan monuments of 
Arabia go back to a pre-Solomonic age. It is obvious, 
however, that the survival of the old language of the 
Minzans down to the Ptolemaic era proves nothing either 
for or against the theory in question; while, as M. Deren- 
bourg remarks, of the antiquity of the Minzan dialect 
there can be no doubt.”’ 


....The famous Syriac palimpsest of the Four Gos- 
pels, discovered by Mrs. Smith Lewis on Mt. Sinai has 
been again brought out in a corrected edition, re-tran- 
scribed from the original and translated into English 
by the fortunate author of the discovery. Anxious to 
make the new publication as perfect as possible, Mrs. 
Lewis undertook, for the third time, the journey to Mt. 
Sinai, in order to compare certain doubtful passages and 
to make a new and minute collation of the entire manu- 
script. This volume published in London, by J. Clay, 
presents the results of Mrs. Lewis’s late researches. 
The ninety-eight pages of the manuscript have been re- 
printed im extenso, and the corrected or additional pas- 
sages are given in blue ink. Mrs. Lewis has added a 
double list of omitted words, a list of the words omitted 


in the Greek (edition Westcott and Hort) which appear 
in the Syriac, and a list of the words omitted in the 
Syriac which are given inthe Greek; and has also, in 
her preface, recorded the different opinions advanced 
up to this time by the critics on the age, the origin and 
the value of this Syriac version of the Four Gospels, 
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The Sunday-School. 
Lesson for February 21st. 


THE FIRST CHRISTIAN MARTYR.—Acrts 6: 8-15; 
7: 54-60. 


GOLDEN TExt.—"* Be thou faithful unto death, and I 
will give thee a crown of life.”—REV. 2: 10. 


Nores.—‘! Stephen full of grace.” —Religious fervor. 
‘* And power.’’—To work miracles.—*‘ Synagog of 
the Libertines.”’ The Libertines were the descend- 
ants of freedmen whose fathers had been slaves, as 
many Jews had been made slaves. Jerusalem was full 

‘of various synagogs for various nationalities. ——— 
““Cyrenians and Alexandrians.’’—The Jews were ex- 
tremely numerous in Cyrene and Alexandria and were 
said to compose a third of the population of the latter 
city. ‘* Of Cilicia.",—Paul was of Cilicia and one 
of these disputers. ‘* Blasphemous words against 
Moses.’’—Probably Stephen, as one of the Grecian Jews, 
already had free ideas as to the passing away of the 
Mosaic law. —‘‘ Jesus of Nazareth shall destroy this 
place.” —Doubtless Stephen believed in the speedy sec- 
ond coming of Christ,and in judgment upon the temple 
and the city, as was foretold by Christ. ‘* Change 
the customs.’’—The witnesses exaggerated what Stephen 
had really said. “* The face of an angel.’’—This can 
hardly mean more than his angelic serenity and joyful 
expression of trust in God. ‘* Heard these things.’’ 
—Stephen’s speech, in which he had arrayed the Jews 
for their constant rejection of all the Prophets, upto 
the time of Christ. Stephen’s speech had been anything 
but conciliatory. “*Cut to the heart.’’-—Angry.——— 
** Saw the glory of God.’’—Apparently not merely in im- 
agination, but in a miraculous vision. —** Jesus 
standing.” —Not sitting. as usual, but standing, as if 
having risen to assist him. ‘* The heavens opened.” 
—Conceived as if a solid vault, torn apart.——‘' The 
Son of Man.”—This is a prophetic designation (Dan. 
7:13), and is used by Christ to show his relation to 
humanity and also to the prophecy. It angered the 
Jews to have this designation of Christ applied to Jesus 
in Heaven. Elsewhere the Apostles always call Jesus 
the Son of God, never the Son of Man. ‘A young 
man.’’—The Greek word may be applied to any man 
young enough for a soldier, up to forty years old. 
There is no evidence that Saul (or Paul) was thena 
member of the Sanhedrim. ‘* Kneeled down.’’-—Both 
in prayer and weakness. 

Instruction.—A holy man, like Stephen, will impress 
others, even opposers, with a sense of his character. 
They will see the angel in his very face and life. 

Good men may expect to be-traduced. Our Savior 
was falsely accused. So was Stephen. And the disci- 
ple is not above his Lord. Satan is called an accuser of 
the brethren. It is his business to misrepresent the 
motives of good men. 

Very likely Stephen had said that the Mosaic econ- 
omy was to pass away, and that the Christian econ- 
omy had already begun. That was true, but it could 
not please the old conservatives. Reformers must ex- 
pect a hard time. If they are not stoned, like Stephen, 
they yet may be put out of the synagog. 

God’s peace inthe soul and the consciousness of do- 
ing one’s duty gives one all the happiness of an angel. 
That is what makes angels happy,and that is what 
sometimes makes human faces angelic. 

Truth which has a personal application against us is 
apt to make us either angry or sorry. Which is best ? 
Are we most improved, when told our faults, by being 
sorry and trying to mend our ways, or by being angry 
with those who have rebuked us ? 

Anger is madness as wellas folly. Here it led the 
Jews to break the laws,and hastily to rise in tumult 
and murder an honest and righteous citizen. If 
we allow ourselves to get angry, there is no knowing 
what further sin we may be guilty of. Always keep 
your temper. 

Stephen was full of the Holy Ghost, 
full measure of God’s Spirit inthe heart to preserve one’s 
peace in such a time of angry assauit. 

There was no better place to look than Heaven. 
Had he looked down, he would have seen only angry 
faces and the swift flinging of stones. He looked up, 
and there he saw the opened heavens, and Jesus stand- 
ing at God’s right hand ready to receive him. Look up 
and not down. 

Jesus was not sitting down as if merely enjoying the 
bliss of Heaven. He was standing, leaning forward, to 
help and strengthen and receive his servant. Thus 
faith can always see him. ; 

Stopping one’s ears does not stop conscience. It 
does not remove responsibility. If we refuse to hear, 
or if we put ourselves in a position where we cannot 
hear, then we are to blame and cannot complain if we 
suffer for it. It is a maxim of law that a man is sup- 
posed to know the laws. It ishis business todoso. If 
a man stupefies his moral sense by drink, the law holds 
him responsible for a murder, just the same as if he 
were sobér. He made himself drunk, and must bear 
the consequences, 
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Music. 


Various Events: Notes. 
BY E. IRENAZZUS STEVENSON. 


Tue Philharmonic Society’s celebration of the first 
centennial of Schubert’s birthday was the most signifi- 
cantconcert of the week. In impressiveness it merited the 
large audiences of Friday afternoon and Saturday even- 
ing. Asimple decoration, merely a wreath with name 
and date, was hung on one wall of Carnegie Hall; and 
the program took the place of other gala externals and of 
the verbal panegyrics in which our German friends across 
the sea delight. The music included the B minor Sym- 
phony (‘ Unfinished’) the six songs ‘‘ An die Musik,’’ 
‘‘Auf dem Wasser zu Singen,”’ ‘‘ Aufenthalt,” ‘‘ Der 
Zwerg,”’ ‘‘ Du bist die Ruh,’’ and ‘‘ Who is Sylvia,” 
sung by Mr. David Bispham, and the ‘‘ Theme and Va- 
riations from the D minor Quartet” (‘‘ Death and the 
Maiden’’) given in enlargement for the full string choir. 
The interpretation of the movements of the symphony— 
one in every note now.so familiar yet never palling on 
the ear or the imagination—was admirably beauti- 
ful. No orchestral work of Schubert represents him so 
saliently yet so mysteriously. Luckily, nobody yet has 
taken its incompleteness in hand for additions and for 
patching-up into mere completeness of symphonic form; 
and it is to be hoped that it will meet, as long as 
Schubert’s name and itself shall last, the same grace 
and respect from the restorer that has fallen to the 
Venus of Melos and tke Hermes of Praxiteles. Mr. 
Bispham sang his best in the songs, and there are few 
male singers now before our public so gifted in voice, 
method, style and artistic intelligence to dea! with 
Schubert’s lyrics. As an encore number, the singer 
added ‘‘ The Erl-king’’ with high dramatic effect. In 
sharp and decidedly unfortunate contrast to the fitting 
portion of the program Mr. Seidl brought forward a 
certain new Symphony (in B minor) by the Russian 
composer, Borodin, numbered his second one. It is a 
long, extremely ‘‘ national’’ work in its themes, in the 
frenetic incoherency of their treatment, and generally 
in its cacophonous and distasteful spirit. What sug- 
gested its production at this special concert is not easy 
to guess, unless Mr. Seidl wished tu remind us how 
much worse music is made nowadays than in Schubert’s 
time—unless among the Kalmucks. In any case, we 
hope the work will not be heard here again. The 
chronicler well may say, horresco referens. 

Other concerts of the week included a pianoforte re- 
cital by Mme. Mélanie Wienzkofska, a particularly 
well-known and superior Viennese teacher, who has 
come here as the official- and accredited representative 
of her instructor, Theodore Letchitizky. Mme. Lilli 
Lehmann was heard on Thursday afternoon in her 
second song-recital, assisted by Mr. Reinhold Herr- 
mann, an extremely large audience occupying Carnegie 
Hall completely, and Mme. Lehmann being in even 
finer voice than on the occasion of her previous con- 
certs. Four Brahms songs, two by Schumann, and 
Beethoven’s ‘‘ Adelaide,’ Schubert’s ‘‘ The Almighty,’’ 
and Mozart’s exquisite ‘‘ Abendempfindung’’ (rarely 
heard here and perhaps the finest of his more extended 
chamber-lyrics) made up an exceptional program. 

The Metropolitan’s winter opera-season is nearly 
* completed, tho an additional week carries it over until 
next week’s ending; andso nearly to February’s close. 
The magnificant ‘‘ L’Africaine’’ revival of last week 
will ong be recalled by those present. With sucha male 
quartet—to sustain Meyerbeer’s weakness, or to empha- 
size his best moments—as the Messrs. de Reské, Lassalle 
and Plancgon,a good deal of light is thrown onthe eter- 
nal, the never toosatisfactory, Meyerbeer question. Mr. 
Jean de Reszké is not heard or seen with more of his 
great individuality about his acting and his voice, than 
in the part of Vasco da Gama; and Mt. Lassalle is still 
quite the finest French Nelusko. Mme. Litvinne, too, 
was acceptable. The other operas of the week were 
‘““Carmen,” ‘“‘ Mefistofele,” ‘‘ Siegfried,” and ‘* Lohen- 
grin.”” This week revives with a highly interesting 
cast, Mozart’s ‘‘Wedding of Figaro,’’ and produces, for 
the first time in America, ‘‘ The Cid,’ of Massenet. 

The musical decadence of Germany is strikingly in- 
dicated by the statistics of the past year. The Leipsic 
Signale exclaims over the weak, and, to all general 
musical intents, the worthless record as to orchestral 
works of large dimensions. Four symphonies are spoken 
of with civility, respectively by Gernsheim, Mahler, 
Kramm, and Prince Henry the Twenty-fourth, of Reuss. 
Of symphonic-poems and concert-overtures Richard 
Strauss’s fantastic and surtormenté ‘‘ Thus Spake Zara- 
thrustra”’ has not gained even a success of esteem. 
Of operas Austria, not Germany, has givenone work to 
the woild that is of undoubted general interest, Gold- 
mark’s ‘‘Cricket on the Hearth’; but a retrospect of 
Germany proper, does not afford us any like incident in 
reviewing all the midnight oil spent by dozens of ener- 
getic Kapelimeister. We have much to desire in the 
musical productivity of France and Italy. But in those 
countries the life and interest of music to-day, for the 
outer world as well as for themselves, is almost alone 
‘ condensed. In them a species of musical renascence is 
bringing-forth fruit; and tho we may not find it new 


and wondrous in taste, the tree is not, as is Germany’s 
tree, withering to dryness. 
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Literature. 
Herbert Spencer’s Final Volume.” 


THIs is the final volume of the ‘‘ Synthetic Philos- 
ophy.’’ Six-and-thirty years have elapsed since the 
great undertaking was begun; years for the author 
full of hindrances and interruptions of so grave a na- 
ture as to make it wonderful to himself that he should 
have lived to complete his work. But tho he often 
despaired of reaching the end, the end is reached. It 
is impossible not to recall, as one reads Mr. Spencer’s 
valedictory preface, that celebrated moonlight walk at 
Lausanne, when Gibbon had laid down his pen. The 
contrast is in many ways impressive. The cool, cyn- 
ical, polished, worldly-minded scholar, taking nothing 
too seriously, won a position that is to all appear- 
ance as permanent as that of Thucydides, and his 
fame increased as his work became known. The 
fiery, acrimonious, unwavering prophet, with his 
creed of sublime optimism, sees his mission com- 
pleted without exultation; congratulating himself 
only on his release, and expressing a mild satisfaction 
that losses, discouragements and shattered health 
have not prevented him from fulfilling the purpose of 
his life. Clearly happiness is not, as some one has 
said, a dream of youth realized in old age. 

When Dr. Johnson sent the last pages of the copy 
of his dictionary to the press, he asked his messenger 
on his return what the publisher said. ‘He said,”’ 
replied the boy, ‘‘ Thank God, I am done with him.” 
‘‘T am glad,”’ ejaculated the pious lexicographer, 
‘‘that he thanks God for anything.” Altho Mr. 
Spencer does not employ the conventional language 
of gratitude, we are glad to recognize the sentiment; 
and may we not discern a deeper moral inthis? What, 
after all, is the dynamic element in Mr. Spencer's 
philosophy, but a Power that makes for righteous- 
ness? Hecalls itthe Unknowable; but what are his 
books but an elaborate tracing of its manifestations ? 
He will not attribute personality to this Power, but 
does he not implicitly allow it a higher essence, com- 
prehending all human personality? Take the first of 
the three divisions of this volume, ‘‘ Ecclesiastial In- 
stitutions,’’ and we find that Mr. Spencer starts out 
with denying that man is by constitution a religious 
being. By industrious raking he discovers several 
accounts of deaf-mutes who were without the idea of 
a Creator, as well as of various savages among whom 
religious ideas do not exist. Then he accumulates 
tomes of evidence showing the universal existence of 
such ideas as soon as human development is fairly 
begun, and their purification and systematization as 
civilization advances. Does this tend to disprove the 
reality or the truth of the religious impulse? He 
might deny Aristotle’s dictum that man is by nature 

a political animal; but at all events he proves that he 
has now become such, and he reasons that the proc- 
ess will continue until it ends in perfection. 

Paradoxical as it may sound, we may contend that 

Mr. Spencer has not created a philosophy, in the 
sense of a knowledge of things in their causes. He 
has indeed with wonderful comprehensiveness elabo- 
rated a system of classifying phenomena according to 
certain likenesses; a science of historical evolution. 
He explains with profound technical knowledge all 
the parts of a complicated mass of machinery and 
their relations; but to the final question, What makes 
it allgo? he returns no definite answer; and that is 
the great query which human nature puts to phi- 
losophy. We are not inclined to disparage Mr. Spen- 
cer’s abilities or his achievements. It would not be 
easy to overestimate his services in stimulating 
thought; in interrupting dogmatic slumber. Pro- 
fessor Stout, in his recent work on psychology, men- 
tions the case of a young man whose lack of earnest- 
ness was the despair of his friends, and who was about 
to enter the army simply because there seemed to be 
nothing else for him to do, when his whole nature 
was revolutionized by a casual reference to Mr. 
Spencer’s works, which resulted in making philoso- 
phy the leading interest of his life. Such cases are 
numberless, and to have accomplished no more than 
this should be a crown of glory to any human life. 
Doubtless Mr. Spencer's unsympathetic attitude to- 
ward Christianity, or, at least, toward many of the 
official teachers of Christianity and their teachings, 
has misled many to their hurt; but we doubt if any 
one imbued with the spirit of Christ and his teach- 
ings has found that his heart was perverted By Mr. 
Spencer's criticisms. 
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Two of the divisions of this volume—‘“‘ Ecclesiastic 
Institutions ’’ and ‘‘ Professional Institutions ’—have 
already appeared in print, and we do not need to 
comment further upon them. The third, on ‘‘ Indus- 
trial Institutions,’’ is new, and possesses chiefly an 
economic interest. Here the theory of evolution is 
applied to the specialization of functions and division 
of labor, the acquisition, production, exchange and 
distribution of property, and kindred topics. Next 
are considered the regulation of labor, including 
slavery and serfdom, from which we pass to free 
labor and contract, socialism, trade unionism and co- 
operation. This whole region so bristles with con- 
troversy, and Mr. Spencer’s attitude is so well known, 
that we hesitate to dwell upon it. Concerning trade 
unions, he is just and temperate, pointing out their 
mistaken methods and narrow views, but recognizing 
that laborers are but doing what their employers have 
done, and that by their combination substantial gains 
may be effected. So he urges that socialism is the 
natural product of the ‘‘ bureaucratic révzme” ; and 
he sees no way of avoiding the conclusion that we 
shall presently experience ‘‘that lapse of self-owner- 
ship into ownership by the community, which is par- 
tially implied by collectivism and completely by com- 
munism.’’ He finds little evidence of resistance to 
this tendency, and concludes that ‘‘an entire loss of 
freedom will thus be the fate of those who do not de- 
serve the freedom they possess.’’ These are gloomy 
words of parting; but they are not the words of de- 
spair, for freedom will eventually assert itself in a 
nobler form, and Mr. Spencer clings without waver- 
ing to the faith which he expressed near fifty years 
ago, that 

‘* The ultimate man will be one whose private require- 
ments coincide with public ones. He will be that man- 
ner of man who, in spontaneously fulfilling his own 
nature, incidentally performs the function of a social 
unit; and yetis only enabled so to fulfil his own nature 
by all others doing the like.”’ 


May our children live to see the day! 





Recent Musical Literature. 


WE welcome a republication, under enlarged condi- 
tions, of Sir George Grove’s admirable monograph, 
BEETHOVEN AND His NINE SYMPHONIES. The work has 
become a classic in English musical literature. It 
merits a long lifeof such honor. Unless we mistake, 
the author prepared all of these delightful and useful 
analyses of the Symphonies for the programs of the 
same well-known London series of orchestral concerts. 
Their more extended and, to some extent, more lit- 
erary form was the result of polishing the essays to 
meet a general favor that their writer little expected 
They appeared incollected conditions some ten years ago; 
and in this volume there has been much new amplifica- 
tion and new illustration. The history of each of the 
Symphonies, and a sane, beautifully discriminating 
study of its emotional contents, and a résumé of the 
strictly musical development of the score are united 
under the nine headings. The author belongs with the 
finest critical and suggestive writers on music that any 
epoch of its criticism has developed—belongs with such 
essayists in the same field as Schumann, Dwight, Hans- 
lick, Hassard, Hadow and Saint Saéns. There is sen- 
timent without its counterfeit, and insight without im- 
pertinence, and vivid, esthetic feeling without gush, in 
all his work. Every amateur or professional music- 
lover should digest this moderate-sized book, in which 
is compressed nothing but what holds the interest to its 
profitand delight. The analyses of the Third, Fourth 
and Seventh Symphonies are little masterpieces in ele- 
gant didactics. (London and New York: Novello, Ewer 
& Co.) 

How To LIisTEN To Music, é6y Henry Edward Krehbiel, 
represents the unbending of the firm scholarship of the 
genial musical editor of one of our great local journals 
to its helpfullest end, and, as to many pages in the little 
volume, to its most readable aspect. The book is a sys- 
tematic series of talks on the material of music-making, 
on the practical side of musical performance, on music’s 
forms and substance—all of the sort that too many of our 
opera and concert goers need to absorb much more in- 
telligently than they do. The purpose of the book is 
admirable, and its execution almost unifosmly happy. 
Occasionally the simple topic is not dressed in the simple 
English that one would choose; but Mr. Krehbiel rarely 
forgets that he here is writing to an audience of con- 
cert-faring folk to keep them from erring on their way. 
The practical instructiveness of his chapters is obvi- 
ous and full. The volume is illustrated by a series of 
excellent electrotypes of orchestral players well known 
to New Yorkers, each one with the instrument where- 
with his name and personality have become well known 
to patrons of the concerts of the Philharmonic Society, the 
Symphony Society and the band of our Opera House. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) 
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Constance Maud, the author of ‘‘ Wagner’s Heroes,” 
has told in a new volume for young people, WAGNER’S 
HEROINES, the story of the Nibelungen Ring in its re- 
lation to Briinnhilde; and the stories of Senta and 
Isolde. The diction is simple and fairy-tale like, as 
befits such an adaptation; and the author has cleverly 
skirted round and about Wagnerian offensiveness to 
ethics, and those elements that make his dramas, as 
they are written, not virginibus pucrisque. The sugges- 
tions, or the actual directions as to scenic adjustments 
and dramatic action and stage management are care- 
fully brought into each story; and also a good share of 
Wagner’s own poetical text is neatly transferred. The 
narratives are put into past tenses, and their episodes 
and digressions tactfully kept coherent: before the 
child-reader’s mind and fancy. It is a capital book for 
an-imaginative and music-loving child in these days of 
Wagnerism tor everybody. The illustrations are sim- 
ple but effective, inthe Walter Crane manner, by W. 
T. Maud. (London and New York: Edward Arnold. 
1896.) 


WoMEN IN ENGLISH LIFE, FROM MEDIZVAL TO MODERN 
Times. By Georgiana Hill. (2 vols. Richard 
Bentley & Sons, London.) 

Without being profound or always reliable, thisis an 
interesting book. Beginning with domestic life in the 
Middle Ages, we are first shown that the employments 
of women were as engrossing as those of men, and 
probably exercised their mental powers as much. A 
woman who commanded a force of male and female 
producers on a large and remote estate, had as much 
use for all her faculties as had her lord commanding a 
band of armed retainers, consuming the results of her 
labors in foreign or domestic wars. And the same may 
be said of their respective followers. Of course readers 
of history have long understood this; but it has been 
too much the fashion for superficial writers and speak- 
ers tosuppose that Englishwomen of the Middle Ages 
led lives as idle and almost as secluded as those of the 
inmates of a Turkish harem. 

From all such notions the readers of this book will be 
disabused. Altho legally she was under heavy disa- 
bilities, the Englishwoman of the Middle Ages was 
practically more nearly the equal of her husband and 
male relatives than she became later on. All women 
were not the Ladies of Manors; but the condition of the 
handmaiden, or of the wife of the farm laborer, or of 
the armed retainer, may be guessed from what is known 
of that of the lady who is at once their mistress and 
their companion. 

There was little learning anywhere outside of monas- 
tery walls, but what there was seems to have been at 
least as much in possession of the ladies as of their 
lords. All education was then of a very practical kind. 
Every ‘‘great house’’ was a seminary to which the 
lesser nobility and gentlemen sent their sons and daugh- 
ters, and where their services were supposed to be 
some sort of an equivalent for their cost. Here the 
youth of highest rank was taught not only how to bear 
himself like a gallant gentleman in halk and bower and 
as a faithful squire on the tented field, but also how to 
groom or even to shoe his horse, to repair his armor, to 
procure and sometimes cook and serve the dinner for 
his feudal superior, and to endure hardships of every 
sort. Meanwhile his sister was being initiated in all the 
mysteries of spinning, weaving, brewing, distilling, 
salting and preserving, besides those of sewing and 
embroidery. Each family of rank wasa little world 
within itself, and had to produge all the necessaries of 
life, as well as some of its luxuries. 

If trouble arose at home when her lord was away, the 
lady was not only the nominal but the actual head of 
affairs, and generally she seems to have known how to 
fill the position creditably. Usually she understood 
them quite as well as her husband did, and in any case 
she seldom shirked her responsibilities whether as a 
wife acting for her husband, a mother acting for her 
sons, or—as was rarely the case, seeing that women of 
great estates were not often allowed to remain unwed— 
as the heads of their own feudal domains. 

It was different in later years. After times had be- 
come quieter and the country at large more peaceful, 
the public importance of women diminished. Subse- 
quent to the Restoration, if we may believe Horace 
Walpole, the ‘really respectable and well-conducted 
members of the female sex’’ were ‘‘ neither seen nor 
heard outside their own home circle,’’ leading the dull- 
est of lives, having neither the resources of learning 
nor the distractions of society. 

For this retrograde condition our author unjustly 
blames the Puritan movement in England, saying that, 
“like the fire which followed the plague, Puritanism 
came as a great cleansing force; but, like the fire, it de- 
stroyed while it purified.” The standard of manly 
honor and womanly delicacy had become grievously 
lower during the later years of Elizabeth, James and 
Charles. The Puritans, in their war against vice, did 
not always discriminate; but they were a powerful 
agency in bringing women more into helpful and equal 
companionship with men than they had ever been be- 
fore, 
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Mrs. Hill asserts that ‘‘ the Puritans, like the Fathers 
of the early Christian Church, . . believed that 
women were more inherently wicked than men .. . 
and more easily drawn into communion with evil 
spirits,” and that ‘‘ the whole sex was created for the 
trial and temptation of men.”’ It is easy to make this 
assertion; it would be more difficult to prove it. 

That Puritanism alone is not responsible for the fact 
that women ceased to take as prominent a part as before 
and during the continuance of the Civil War, is proved 
by the fact that it was not until those stirring times had 
passed away that the position of woman fell. This fall 
was due to material, far more thau spiritual conditions. 
In the eighteenth century, with a period of comparative 
peace, manufactories of all sorts had multiplied, and 
household industries had correspondingly decreased. 
The accustomed employments of women were, therefore, 
taken from them, especially in the large towns where 
everything could be bought, and they had not adjusted 
themselves to the new conditions. Only in the country 
did they preserve their old activities. Consequently 
for many years their minds ran to waste. Gaming, that 
resource of empty minds, was carried to a frightful ex- 
tent, and other faults grew in proportion until an un- 
named cighteenth-century writer seems almost justified 
in his claim that women ‘‘ cannot rise to any higher 
place in the world considering their natural incapacity 
for everything above the sphere they actually move in.”’ 

It is pleasant to note that woman’s first obviously 
upward step during the eighteenth century was in the 
direction of philanthropy. Hannah More, Elizabeth 
Fry, Mrs. Trimmer and Mary Carpenter—not to men- 
tion many others—were all of them women of strong 
religious sentiments and active benevolence; and they 
shine like planets amid fireflies, when compared with 
the army of frivolous women, bereft of their old inter- 
ests and activities, and not having yet possessed them- 
selves of new ones. 

Hannah More was a woman of exceptional mental and 
moral sweetness and strength. The exercise of her 
form of philanthropy required not only zeal and mental 
ability, but considerable courage of both the physical 
and moral kind. Among the Mendip Hills, near her 
residence, ‘‘ lived a wild population, lawless and unciv- 
ilized.’’ Many of the new school children ‘‘ had already 
been in prisons, and were as vicious as their parents.” 
It was uphill work, but was gradually extended until 
‘‘an area of twenty-eight miles square was covered” 
with Sunday and day schools, at the latter of which 
girls were taught to spin flax and wool, to knit and to 
sew, as well as to read and sometimes to write a little. 

There are those still living who have conversed with 
men and women who were personal friends of Hannah 
More.. Her life was a long one, and intellectually 
active almost to its end, so that she made new friends 
inher old age. Mary Carpenter, who was one of these 
friends, began her Sunday-school work at the age of 
twenty-four; but it was not until more than twenty years 
later that she succeeded in establishing the first Re- 
formatory School for boys, and two years more—1854— 
before the first Reformatory School for girls was 
started. The line of religious and philanthropic women 
extending from the More sisters and Elizabeth Fry to 
Florence Nightingale and our own Dorothea Dix and 
Clara Barton is an apostolic succession of which women 
may justly be proud. 

For the gradual discovery that women are as capable 
of doing good work in most directions as their brothers 
are, we are more indebted to the increasing pressure of 
the wants created by the arts of civilization, and the 
difficulty of gratifying them. Women in the lower 
classes were always ‘‘able todo for themselves,’’ but 
those of the middle classes were only brought to it by 
the impossibility of withstanding the torrent of events. 
Mrs. Hill devotes the larger part of her second volume 
to depicting this condition of things. It is an interest- 
ing tale, but one too long and already too often told to 
be more than indicated here. 


MARIA MITCHELL: LIFE, LETTERS AND JOURNALS. 
Compiled by Phebe Mitchell Kendall. (Lee & Shep- 
ard. $2.00.) 

The life of Maria Mitchell, as related by her sister, 
makes an entertaining book, but does not leave a clear 
and commanding picture of a woman whose personality 
was remarkably strong and impressive. The delinea- 
tion of the family life on Nantucket during Maria’s 
childhood is one of a discipline that used to be not un- 
common in every part of New England. It is true that 
fathers as distinguished as William Mitchell were never 
very common; but there have been a great many parents 
who, tho without the culture of the Mitchells, have done 
almost equally well by their children, giving them high 
ideals as well as the training by practice and example 
which is worth morethan any other. In such a home 
there is a broad, practical training of the faculties which 
produces better all-around results than the special rou- 
tines of the present day. Mrs. Kendall says that the 
present kindergarten system is *‘ almost identical with 
that of every New England home as it appeared in’the 
first half of the present century among enlightened per- 
sons.” There_isfhardly_any kind of{handiwork that 
was not done in such families. The girls learned to 
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sew and cook just as they learned to read, as a matter 
of habit rather than instruction. 

Miss Mitchell was born of Quaker parentage on the 
island of Nantucket in 1818. Her childhood, like her 
girlhood and womanhood, might be said to have been 
singularly healthy and happy. Near the close of her 
life she was able to say that she could not remember 
that she had ever been obliged to remain indoors all 
day, and also that, ‘‘ tho she had known grief, she had 
never known unhappiness.’’ In this last most impor- 
tant particular Miss Mitchell widely differed from that 
poor child of genius and misery, Sonia Kovalevsky, 
who was also a mathematician and a college professor. 
Partly by inheritance and partly by training Miss 
Mitchell possessed a self-poise and self-control, a rea- 
sonableness of nature,which were of fully as much worth 
to her as were her conspicuous talents and acquire- 
ments. She enjoyed life as she found it, doing what 
she could to make it better, making the most of every 
opportunity for elevated pleasures and the least, of all 
sources of annoyance. 





THE PRINCIPLE OF THE INCARNATION: With Especial 
Reference tothe Relation Between our Lord's Divine 
Omniscience and His Human Consciousness. By H. C. 
Powell, M.A., Late Provost of Inverness Cathedral. 
(Longmans, Green & Co. $4.00.) 

This volume is essentially a rediscussion of the rela- 
tion of the divine and human natures in the Person of 
our Lord with the point in view of establishing the 
completeness of both on a psychological as well as a 
theological or biblical basis. The author begins with 
some reference to ‘‘ Zux Mundi’’ as the source of more 
or less confusion in our recent thinking on this subject, 
and devotes himself to a moreelaborate examination of 
the view propounded by Godet in his ‘‘ New Testament 
Studies,” which he characterizes with some exaggera- 
tion as ‘‘the representation of a God without God- 
head ’’ (p. 4), and of the view presented by Canon Gore 
in his Bampton Lectures. For some reason, to us inex- 
plicable and for which no solution is suggested in the 
volume, its 483 pages contain no one single allusion to 
Prof. A. B. Bruce’s standard discussion of this subject 
in his volume on ‘‘ The Humiliation of Christ.” 

The fault which Mr. Powell finds with the definition 
of the kévwxe¢ by Professor Godet, of Neufchatel, he finds 
also with Canon Gore’s and with the whole school of 
writers who have accepted his views of the Incarnation, 
that they have sacrificed the divine nature in the attempt 
to assert the reality of our Lord’s human nature. The 
point of the work is not only to recall theology from 
what may be a dingerous drift in the direction of an 
excessive humanizing of the divine Person of Christ, 
but to put the doctrine of the two natures on a strong 
psychological basis, which the author believes he has 
found for it in his examination of the psychological 
contents of human personality. This examination is con- 
ducted with much show of Kantian methods and prin- 
ciples, and with the ultimate result of identifying the 
Central Ego who dominates a man’s personality with 
the unknown zoumenon lying back of or above conscious 
recognition. This Ego, distinct from the phenomena of 
consciousness, is the ground on which the divige nature 
in our Lord comes into connection with the human in 
our personality. God the Son thus makes his own Self 
the Ego of the one personality in the two natures. He 
took the human without importing anything else into it, 
and without involving change to the godhead in Him- 
self. Being the Ego of both spheres he would subsist, 
think, act simultaneously and separately in both. The 
discussion of this selection we shall leave to people 
whose superior order of intelligence enables them to un- 
derstand it, and to turn the theological discussion of the 
subject which, tho conducted somewhat narrowly and 
without the fullest appreciation of the points relied on 
by such theologians as Professor Godet and Canon 
Gore is still suggestive, useful, and in a way illuminat- 
ing. Apart from the psychological illusion noted above, 
Mr. Powell has little to propose in the way of positive 
theory. The strength of his book lies in the reasser- 
tion of the doctrine affirmed at the Council of Chalce- 
don and the definition of the conditions which must be 
met by any satisfactory doctrine of the Incarnation. 
Theological thought has for some time been reacting 
against the concentration of attention on the divine in 
the Person of Christ and taken up the human elements 
of the definition with a zest, which may easily carry it 
too far and call forthe sober correction which is ad- 
ministered in this volume. The doctrine of the humili- 
ation of Christ and of the union of the two natures in 
the Incarnate Son of God is not likely to have the mys- 
tery plucked out of it by any re-examination of the 
psychology of human nature; but it is well to have the 
terms of the problem as they are presented in Holy 
Scripture held up firmly before the faith as well as the 
mind of the Church. 


GUESSES ATTHE RIDDLE OF EXISTENCE and Other Essays 
on Kindred Subjects. By Goldwin Smith, D.C.L. 
(The Macmillan Company. $1.25.) 

We lay down this volume witha distinct sense of dis- 
appointment. When a philosopher sets out to guess 
on the riddles of existence he might at least give the 
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spiritual theory of life the benefit of the 
doubt, and guess with that great assump- 
tion in reserve. So far as we can see Mr. 
Smith clears the deck of every such pos- 
tuiate, and, beginnirg with nothing but 
a dialectic method, ends in nothing but 
doubt. Three of the chapters have ap- 
peared before, two inthe North American 
Review, one in The Forum. The first isa 
critical attack on Dtummond, Kidd and 
Balfour. In the second the Old Testa- 
ment is abandoned tothe wreckers. In 
the third Dr. Saimond’s ‘‘ Christian Doc- 
trine of Immortality ”’ is dragged through 
the dialectic mill for an answer to the 
question, ‘‘Is there another life?’ and 
with the general result (which is the only 
gleam of light we find in the book) that 
“if death is to end all alike for the right- 
eous and the unrighteous, . . the Power 
which rules the universe cannot be just in 
any sense of the word which we can under- 
stand.” 


The chapter on ‘‘ The Miraculcus Ele- 
ment in Christianity”’ yields this conclu- 
sion: 

“A’ any rate, we have done with the 
Alexandrian Logos, as well as with the 
paradoxes of the Athanasian Creed. 

““We have done, too, forever with the 
mixture of Rabbinism and Alexandrian the- 
osophy, with which St. Paul has been ac- 
cused of overlaying the Christian faith. 
We may bid farewell to his doctrine of the 
Atonement. That doctrine is bound up with 
the belief in the fall of Adam, and the fall 
of Adam is now abandoned as a fact, even 
by orthodox theologians, tho they would 
fain substitute for it some lapse of the 
human race from a more perfect state, with- 
out any proof either of the more perfect 
state or of the lapse. As was said before, 
if there was no Fall, there was no need of an 
Atonement; if no need of an Atonement, 
there was no need of an Incarnation; and 
that whole cycle of dogma apparently falls 
to the ground ”’ (p. 181). 


Elsewhere (p. 175) we read that a life of 
Jesus cannot be written. 


“There are no genuine materials for 
it. Four compilations of legend 
cannot be pieced together so as to make the 
history of a life. ”’ 


The whole book is more or less based on 
‘Supernatural Religion,” a very unsafe 
guide from its first appearancetwenty-four 
years ago,but which in its present disman- 
tled and wrecked condition can hardly be 
regarded as having any standing at all. 
The chapter on the relation between 
** Morality and Theism’’ we can make 
nothing of. The author offers himself 
as a guide in the wilderness, but when 
we accept his services we find that he is 
himself lost in the speculative desolation 
to which he has reduced our garden of 
life. 

THE CYCLOPEDIA OF PRACTICAL QuOTA- 
TIons. By J. K. Hoyt. (Funk & 
Wagnalls Company. 8vo, pp. 1178. 
Bound in buckram. $6.00 ) 

This is a new and very much enlarged 
edition of a dictionary of quotations 
which we have found useful and con- 
sulted regularly since it was published in 
1884. The feature of the present revision 
is not novelty of arrangement, but abun- 
dance of matter. The citations are more 
numerous than in any work of the kind 
we know of, and this is the first great 


point. The method of arranging and 
presenting the citatfons remains un- 
changed. They are grouped under 


headings or topical subjects, and the cita- 
tions are given with highly satisfactory 
accuracy to the book and page. Eachau- 
thor cited reappears in the Appendix of 
Biographies, and with the name is given 
the page which he is cited from in the 
Cyclopedia. Four hundred and ninety-two 
pages are occupied with English quota- 
tions. Nearly two hundred are filled 
with proverbs. More than one hundred 
and forty pages of quotations from mod- 
ern languages follow. The remaining 
four hundred pages are occupied with 
Latin and French mottoes, list of quoted 
authors, with biographical notes, etc., 
and a concordance to English quotations 
and to Latin and modern foreign quota- 
tions. The classification of the matter 
and arrangements for looking up what is 
wanted are simple and good. By our 
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computation the Concordance contains 
nearly 90,000 entries. The topics num- 
berover 700, and the citations under them 
are more than 30,000 


THE BrsiicaL ILLUSTRATOR: or, Amec- 
dotes, Similes, Illustrations; Expository, 
Scientific, Geographical, Historical, and 
Homiletic, Gathered from a Wide Range of 
Home and Foreign Literature, on the 
Verses of the Bible. By the Rev. Joseph 
S. Exell, M.A. Second Corinthians. (Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company. $2.00.) Four 
volumes of this Ji/ustrator on the Old 
Testament have appeared, and this is the 
twenty-sixth on the New Testament. 
The character of the work. is described 
in the title and sub-title. It is not so 
mucha commentary asan //lustrator. For 
this purpose it had to be before all else a 
compilation. It is, however, a very 
broad compilation into which the best 
material from the best sources has been 
drawn and arranged in systematic order 
for the illustration of every word and 
passage in the Bible. Some of these 
citations which make up the composite 
whole are long, and some are very brief. 
Each extract is signed with the author’s 
name from whom it is taken, but no note 
is made of the page or volume where 
it may be found. The three concluding 
volumes of the New Testament section 
are promised before July, viz., First and 
Second Peter; First. Second and Third 
John, and Jude and Revelation. The 
series has now passed from the late firm 
of A. D. F..Randolph & Co. to the Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co., who now publish it. 


THE WONDERFUL Law. Sy H. L. Hast- 
ings. (H.L. Hastings, Cornhill, Boston. 
30 cents.) This is.a book for the people, 
and a good one at that, on matters of the 
highest importance, and which interest 
everybody. It takes up the popular 
points of attack on the Old Testament 
law, shows what was in them, what they 
meant, and what good they did. Wecall 
it an effective reply to the modern scoffer. 
Another convenient tract for dis- 
tribution and mission use is THE GOSPEL 
OF JOHN, from the American Version Re- 
vised. Edited bythe late Roswell P. Hitch- 
cock. (Bound in strong linen covers and 
published by Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 
$6.00 per hundred.) 





LippincoTt’s for February opens witha 
new story by Clarence Herbert New, pub- 
lished complete in this number, ‘‘ Under 
the Pacific: The Treasure of Santa Rosa 
Reef.” The story is one of purely ro- 
mantic, not to say fantastic, good luck. 
It isa bright,ingenious and fresh account 
of the recovery of a vast treasure sunk on 
the reefs of the Ladrone Islands, in 1769, 
and the capture of two Spanish beauties 
bythe heroes of the adventure, with, of 
course, two pleasant love stories (one 
apiece for the two heroes), running 
through the whole in gentle showers of 
English billing and Spanish cooing. 


STUDIES IN AcTs;0r, The New Testament 
Book of Beginnings. By W. J. Lhamon, 
M.A. (Christian Publishing Co., St. 
Louis. $1.50.) This is an unusually 
rich series of sermons, expository, de- 
scriptive and practical. They come 
from a scholarly mind. The author has 
studied Ramsay’s best and most recent 
work with good effect and furnished 
himself with a good store of modern ar- 
tillery and a still better equipment of 
modern ideas as to the best method of 
using the material at hand. It will bea 
most suggestive and inspiring aid for use 
in studying the International Sunday- 
school Lessons of the current year. 


CowPeENs CENTENNIAL, 1781-1881. Pué- 
lished by The Cowpens Centennial Commit- 
tee. William A. Courtenay, Charleston, 
S.C. The Proceedings at the unveiling 
of the monument at Spartansburg, S. C., 
in commemoration of the centennial of 
the battle of Cowpens are as full of in- 
terest now as if they had been published 
promptly on time. They include ad- 
dresses by Gen. Wade Hampton, Colonel 
Higginson and others, with a connected 
historical account not only of the battle 
but of the patriotic measures which cul- 
minated in the unveiling of the monument, 
May 11th, 1881. 


A VirciniA CAvALiER. By Molly Eliiot 
Seawell. (Harper & Brothers. $1.50.) 
Young people may take up this stirting 
tale of early Ameriéan life with the cer- 
tainty of enjoying it. Mrs. Seawell has 
chosen George Washington as the hero of 
het book, which follows his fortunes from 
boyhood to the time when he wins honors 
for his brilliant services at the defeat of 
Braddock, and her treatment of colonial 
life and its incidents is fresh and thor- 
oughly engaging. We heartily recom- 
mend A Virginia Cavalier as a whole- 
some, spirited story, brilliantly written. 
and instructive as well as entertaining. 
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dicate the same hand, and come froma 
serious and strong man who understands 
weil the art of illustrating a subject and 
of holding before his readers the larger 
arid more important considerations which 


should operate on their minds. From a 
practical point of view the book is to be 
much commended. 


EXPLANATION OF SALVE REGINA. Sy 
Saint Alphonsus Liguori. (Benziger 
Brothers. 75 cents.) We should com- 
mend this volume to all who for any rea- 
son wish to know exactly what the Roman 
Catholic service of Mary is, what offices 
and ministries are assigned to her, and ex- 


THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE OF THE actly in what attitude of mind she is tobe 
Priest: Jts Duties and Dangers. By Ar- approached and what the ‘‘ many and 
thur W. Littl, L.H.D. (The Young abundant gracesdispensed by the Mother 


Churchman Co., Milwaukee.) Thisfresh, 
original and sensible address ought not 
to sound as novel as it does. We should 
have more of the same kind. It shotld 
form part of the commonplace of minis= 
terial preparation. Mr. Little believes 
ina broad, strong and rich intelleétual 
training for the ministry, with plenty of 
mathematics, Greek, Latin afd all sorts 
of intelleétual stuff in it. We agree with 
him and bespeak a wide reading for his 
address. 


of God to her devout clients are.’””’ The 
book is approved by the Roman Catholic 
Censor Kinkead and by Arehbishop Cor: 
rigaf: 

Historic BuBBLES. By Frederic Leake. 
(Riggs Printing & Publishing C6.; 
Albany. $1.50.) There are seven very 
bright studies in the 217 pages of this 
volume. The author calls them ‘‘ Bub- 
bles.”” We shall not dispute him; but 
we shall take the liberty to call them 
very brilliant bubbles, and to ask why 
he has not written more. These studies 
are bright, witty and meaty to a degree, 
which tempts the critic to violate Sidney 
Smith’s canons alluded to in the Preface, 
and prejudice his mind by reading them 
through. 


INSPIRATION CONSIDERED AS A TREND. 
By D. W. Faunce. (American Baptist 
Publication Society. $1.00.) The au- 
thor of this volume has given us another 
not wholly unlike it in character and ob- 
ject, ‘‘ Hours with a Skeptic.’’ Both in- 
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For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price by the publishers. 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, 


NEW YORK: 112 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO: 63 Washington St. TORONTO: 140 & 142 Yonge St. 
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Nielson’s New Series of Teachers’ Bibles 


NEW ILLUSTRATIONS NEW CONCORDANCE 
NEW HELPS NEW MAPS 


These Teachers’ Bibles contain new Bible Helps, written by 
Leading Scholars in America and Great Britain, entitled the 
ILLUSTRATED BIBLE TREASURY 


Illustrations of Ancient Monuments, Scenes in Bible Lands, Animals, Plants, Antiquities, 
Coins, etc., to the numbur of 350 are distributed through the text of the Helps 


“It is one of those wonderful helps to the popular study of the Bible which both illustrates the enor- 
mous amount of fruitful critical study which has been applied to the Bible in our time, and gives the best 
possible assurance that the sacred book has gained in weight, importance, and in the reverent feeling of the 
people for it. Of all the aids for the popular study of the Bible, which belong in the general class of Teach- 
ers’ Bibles, TH1s is EASILY FOREMOST AND BEST.”’— The /ndependent, January 14th, 1897. 


‘“‘ There is no book like this. Its aim isto place the student in the age and atmosphere when each te 
of the Bible was written, to enable the reader to study the book amid its surroundings and to become per- 
meated with its life. The writers who have combined to make the volume are among the most celebrated 
Bible students, scholars, Egyptologists, and divines of Great Britain and America. More than three 
hundred and fifty illustrations accompany the text, and all of them are of value to the students of the Bible. 
They are not pictures so much as guides and expositors in the Holy Word. Such a book demands 
attentive study and rewards it. It is a result of ripe learning consecrated to the best of uses, and will be of 
great service to those who read and teach the Word of God.” —New York Observer, December 31st, 1896. 





For Sale by all Booksellers. Write for a Complete List, giving Sizes of Type, Prices, etc. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers 





33 EAST 17th STREET (UNION SQUARE) 4 yw yt NEW YORK 








February 11, 1897 


Report oF S. P. LANGLEY, Secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution. (Government 
Printing Office.) This Report of the 
work of the Smithsonian Institution for 
the year ending June 30th, 1896, is notable 
for the announcement by the Secretary 
that experiments with the aerodromes or 
‘*flying machines” have now reached a 
measure of success ‘‘ which seems to jus- 
tify him in making the statement here that 
mechanical flight has now been attained.’’ 
Alexander Graham Bell reports over his 
own name that he witnessed in these ex- 
periments a flight by one of the aero- 
dromes slightly over 3,000 feet and at a 
speed of from twenty to twenty-five miles 
an hour. 





Literary Notes. 


In Charles Scribner's Sons’ Book 
Buyer a short department, edited by 
Louise Stockton, and entitled ‘‘ The 
Reading Club,” gives suggestions for 
study in clubs with lists of books on spe- 
cial topics and a page or more of answers 
to correspondents. 


...-Mr. Paul Laurence Dunbar, whose 
‘Lyrics of Lowly Life’’ have been 
highly praised since Mr. Howells set the 
pace, has now started ona lecture tour 
through Great Britain under the direction 
of Major Pond. Mr. Dunbar gives read- 
ings from his own work, both dialect and 
more serious verse, and he plans to be 
absent fromthe country about a year. 


.. Zhe Critic devotes four pages of 
its issue, of February 7th, to the Arbitra- 
tion Treaty. Answers from more than 
sixty of the leading authors and more 
than forty of the leading publishing 
firms of the country, show that they are 
almost unanimous in approval not only 
of the principle of arbitration but of the 
Treaty in its present form. 


--‘On the Face of the Waters’’ is 
the title of Mrs. Steel’s new novel. In 
England it went through three editions 
within one month, while in New York a 
third edition was necessary on the day 
following its publication. The English 
critics accord to the book very high praise 
as the ‘‘ greatest romance,’’ and perhaps 
the best history of the memorable Indian 
Mutiny. 


.- The title of Mr. Charles G. D. Rob- 
erts’s new story is, ‘‘ The Forge in the 
Forest: Being the Narrative of the Acadia 
Ranges, Jean de Mer, Seigneur de Briart, 
and How he Crossed the Black Abbé; 
and of his Adventures in a Strange Fel- 
lowship.’”” The book will be brought out 
immediately by Lamson, Wolffe & Co., 
of Boston. William Briggs is its Toronto 
publisher. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Roberts’s new position as editor of the 
Illustrated American will not interfere 
with his completion of the series of his- 
torical novels of which this is the first. 


..The February Magazine Number 
of The Outlook contains an interesting 
‘*Interview’’ with Edward Eggleston, in 
which he refers to his editorial connec- 
tion with THEJNDEPENDENT. Dr. Eggle- 
ston was the Chicago correspondent of 
THE INDEPENDENT, and was invited to 
New York to become one of its editors. 
The public does not generally know that 
the name of that widespread organiza- 
tion, the Society of Christian Endeavor, 
originated with Dr. Eggleston, who called 
the church in Brooklyn of which he was 
pastor ‘‘ The Church of the Christian En- 
deavor.”” Later this title was adopted by 
the young society organized by Mr. 
Clark. 


..The following are the most impor- 
tant economic and trade journals in the 
United States that circulate exclusively 
or largely among the wage-earners. 
Generally the names, as will be seen, in- 
dicate the character of the paper: Chi- 
cago Commons (devoted to university set- 
tlement work), Chicago, Ill.; City and 
State (devoted to good government), 
Philadelphia, Penn.; Justice (single tax), 
Wilmington, Del.; The Utica Advocate 
(journal of labor), Utica, N. Y.; Troy 
Advocate (journal of labor), Troy, N. Y.; 
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Direct Legislation Record, Newark, N. J.; 
Coxey’s Sound Money, Massilon, O.; Luci- 
fer (anarchistic tendencies), Chicago, III.; 
The Toledo Union (organ of the Central 
Labor Union), Toledo, O.; The Coming 
Nation (public ownership of land and 
monopolies), Ruskin, Tenn.; Pudlic 
Ownership, New York City; Zight-Hour 
Herald, Chicago, Ill.; Mational Single 
Taxer, Minneapolis, Minn.; Voice of 
Labor, San Francisco, Cal.; American Fed- 
erationist (official organof the American 
Federation of Labor, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
The People (Socialist), New York City; 
Twentieth Century (radical), New York 
City; Dawn (Christian Socialist), Rose- 
dale, Mass.; American Fabian (Fabian So- 
cialist), New York City; Commonwealth 
(radical organ of sociology), New York 
City; Journal of Knights of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Monthly Journal of the In- 
ternational Association of Mechanics, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Saturday Critic(trade and labor 
organ), Oneonta, N.Y.; Zhe Motorman 
and Conductor, Detroit, Mich.; Coast Sea- 
man’s Journal, San Francisco, Cal.; Loco- 
motive and Firemen’s Journal, Peoria, IIl.; 
The Carpenter, Philadelphia, Penn.; 7y- 
pographical Journal, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
The Tailor, Bloomington, IIl.; Painters’ 
Journal, Lafayette, Ind.; The Retail 
Clerks’ National Advocate, Chicago, IIl.; 
The Journal of the Metal Polishers, Buffers, 
Platers and Brass Workers’ Union of North 
America, Detroit, Mich.; Trades’ Journal, 
Watertown, N.Y.; Painters’ Journal, Bal- 
timore, Md.; Blue Label Bulletin of the 
Cigar Makers’ International Union, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.; Cigar Makers’ Official Journal, 
Chicago, Ill.; Zhe Bakers’ Journal, 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; Zhe Garment Worker, 
New York City; Fhe Granite Cutters’ 
Journal, Baltimore, Md.; United Mine 
Workers’ Journal, Columbus, O.,and The 
Union Printer and American Craftsman, 
New York City. 


Books of the Week. 


A p's lomat in London. Letters and Notes. 
-1877. Translated from the French of 
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D. Appleton & Co.'s New Books. 


The True Life of Captain 
Sir Richard F. Burton. 


Written by his niece, GEORGIANA M. 
STISTED, with the authority and ap- 
preval of the Burton family. 12mo. 
Cloth, with Portrait, $2.00. 

Few men have had careers so full of romantic in- 
terest, change and adventure as that of Sir Richard 
Burton. Theobject of theauthor of this memoir has 
been “ first to tell the truth, secondly to supply a want 
often complained of—the story of the great traveler's 
life in a popular form.” The result is a notable and 
welcome addition to biographical literature. As an 
English critic has remarked. “there have been few 
better romances ever written.” 


The Story of Extinct 
Civilizations of the East. 


By RosBert ANDERSON, M.A.,F.A.S., au- 
thor of ‘‘ Early England,” ‘‘ The Stuart 
Period,’ etc. A new volume in the 
Library of Useful Stories. 16mo. Cloth, 
4o cents. 





One of the most suggestive and interesting subjects 
treated in this series is the theme afforded by the mag- 
nificent bygone empires of the east, which are de- 
scribed by Mr. And witha inct anda grasp 
of essential points due to a thorough mastery of the 


subject. 
Arrested. 


By Esmé Stuart, author of ‘“‘ A Woman of 





Forty,” etc. No. 209, Town and Coun- 
try Library. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 
50 cents. 


This entertaining and gracefully written story will 
take its place among the most interesting novels of the 
day. It will be read with pleasure, and uanhesitatingly 
recommended by the reader. 





For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D, APPLETON & CO., 


72 Furry Avenue, New York, 
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Over 13,000,000 Made and Sold. 
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IF YOU BUY A SINGER, 


You will receive careful instruction from a competent teacher at your home. 

You can obtain necessary accessories direct from the Company’s offices, 

You will get prompt attention in any part of the world, as our offices are 
everywhere ; and we give careful attention to all customers, no matter 
where their machine may have been purchased. 

You will be dealing with the leading sewing-machine manufacturers in the 
world, having an unequaled experience and an unrivaled reputation to 
ma intain—the strongest guarantees of excellence and fair dealing. 


SOLD ON EASY PAYMENTS. 


THE SINCER MANUFACTURING Co. 





OFFICES BVERYWHERE, 
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61 Years of Church 


organ building have made JARDINE ORGANS 
known the world over for every good quality 
that an organ should possess. Let us send 
you an illustrated catalogue. 


GEO. JARDINE & SON, 318-320 E. 39th St., 
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«<The Prince of Life,”’ ang he beauti- 


ful service for Sunday Schools, containing Respon- 
il oe uaedae . oll appropriate 
ts per single co 


“A SPECIAL CIRCULAR 


Containing a list of our large and 
varied stock of music for Easter 
will be sent free on application. 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR 


for March will t pp t of 
Anthems. Price, IScents" sane 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 


CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 











é ~ EDUCATION, 
Harvard University. 


Lawrence Scientific School 


OFFERS COURSES IN 





Civil Engineering, Chemistry, 
Mechanical Engineering, Geology, 

Electrical Engineering, Botany and Zodélogy, 
Mining Engineering, Generai Science, 
Architecture, Science for Teachers, 


Anatomy and Physiology (as a preparation for Medical 
Schools). 
For Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 
M. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary, 
N, 8S, SHALER, Dean, Cambridge, Mass, 





PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS ExposiTION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


The Standard American Brand: : : : Established 1860 


SPENCERIAN 








DROP US A LINE 
If you wish to select a STEEL 
PEN suitable for your oo 





Sample Card SIXTEEN PENS, different patterns, 
for every style of writing, including the VERTICAL 
SYSTEM, sent prepaid on receiptof TEN CENTS. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. ® 
450 Broome Street, New York, N. Y. | 














BIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS 


FOR 


Sunday -School Teaching. 


Unmounted Photographs at $1.50 per 
Dozen. 


Send for printed list of 400 subjects. 


SOULE PHOTO. CO. #34 Wash» =. 


Reston, Mass. 
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Financial. 

Unproductive Expenditures. 

THE announcement of a costly ball to 
be given by some rich people in this city, 
has been made the occasion of discus- 
sion as to the propriety of such expend- 
itures on behalf of both hosts and 
guests. As the matter of the economic 
and financial results of such spending 
is one of some importance, tho in vary- 
ing degrees, to all our cities and villages, 
it may be well to devote a few words to 
that side of the subject. 

If we look at the expenses of costly 
entertainments from the point of view 
of economic theory only, there is little 
to be said in their favor. The ground 
of the objection against them is that 
they are unproductive; that, is, they 
lead to no future result. If we assume 
the expenditure of such a ball to exceed 
$100,000-—the pure economist would 
say that while the spending of that 
amount of money has given temporary 
employment to a number of people, 
dressmakers, musicians and the like, 
yet it would be better for society at 
large if that much capital could be put 
into some business enterprise which 
would give permanent employment to 
a number of persons. It is one of the 
hard lessons of social economics that a 
violation of any of its principles has its 
first effect upon the laboring classes— 
in the case just mentioned, giving a 
few dollars instead of a steady income 
to employés. 

We should not forget that before the 
laborer can obtain employment the cap- 
italist must risk his money. He is en- 
tirely dependent upor his employés for 
the success of his enterprise; but at the 
beginning he must take the first steps 
before inviting the laboring men to join 
with him. Now ina new and but par- 
tially developed country, a dearth of 
capital (a different thing from dearth of 
currency) is a drawback to prosperity 
and progress, and any spending of it 
upon useless things which might have 
gone into some business enterprise, is to 
a great extent an economic loss. 

But does political economy teach that 
there is nothing in the world but busi- 
ness? If so that science does not cover 
all the truth. There should be much 
else; the support of religion, art in all 
its forms, the comfort of life and inno- 
cent entertainment. All these are not 
only allowable but necessary if we are to 
live well-rounded lives. Moreover, it is 
a law of our nature that the man who 
spends money on nothing but business 
will not—at least in the higher walks— 
succeed; unless he cultivates his esthetic 
and spiritual nature his commercial 
force becomes limited. Yet just as busi- 
ness considerations alone will not helpus 
to a correct conclusion on the subject of 
the rightfulness of unproductive expend- 
iture, neither will esthetic considera- 
tions alone do so. All financial author- 
ities are agreed that it is dangerous to 
have a large part of a nation’s capital 
locked up in things which do not give 
permanent employment, and_ which, 
therefore, have nota business value. If 
our Government, for example, should 
borrow a sum of money equal to the 
Civil War debt, for the purpose of erect- 
ing art museums in every town and vil- 
lage, not only would all trade be demor- 
alized during the building, but at its 
close laborers would be thrown out of 

work, while ordinary commerce might 
have been made, by the rush into the 
building trades, unable to sustain the 
required taxation; for it is from profits 
that taxes must finally come. In the 
same way a city may not have artistic 
buildings enough to suggest art and 
ideality; or it may be full of the finest 
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examples of such things, and, at the 
same time, because of the backwardness 
of business, not able to afford to its 
citizens a decent living. 

How, then, shall we draw the line? 
Social and financial economy gives us 
principles and reasonings which we 
must apply to the circumstances in each 
case. If anything like half of the 
working population of a city is depend- 
ent for a living upon the unproductive 
expenditures of the rich people of the 
same city (they may supply silks, etc., 
fora large number of cities), then the 
prosperity of that city is an economic 
sham. But it will not do to draw gen- 
eral conclusions’ from a single costly 
ball. If one person spends more than 
he ought, it does not follow that the 
whole population is in any financial 
danger. As in every instance of the 
kind, ethical as well as financial ques- 
tions are involved; as, for example, 
how much of his income a man is justi- 
fied in speading for comfort and pleas- 
ure, regarding the possession of riches, 
as a matter of religious stewardship. 
but we are concerned here principally 
with the economic side of the question. 

From a financial point of view, a 
community may safely spend for art, 
comfort and pleasure such a proportion 
of its united income as will leave as sav- 
ings and capital enough to carry on its 
varied businesses, on which, finally, its 
success, nay, its very existence, must 
depend. 


Monetary Affairs. 


ALTHO business is exceedingly quiet 
and in many respects unsatisfactory, 
still the tendencies are certainly toward 
improvement. It can be said with 
positiveness that we are moving for- 
ward rather than backward, notwith- 
standing the many disappointments 
which have fallen to those who, last 
November, expected too much. We 
are just now realizing in effect rather 
than in fancy the seriousness of the blows 
to confidence and enterprise struck by 
silverism, jingoism-and the other isms 
which have been boiling in the political 
caldron for the last twelve or fifteen 
months. Considering the condition of 
our national finances and extraordinary 
changes which are going on in both the 
industrial and commercial worlds, with 
all their temporary derangements, the 
wonder is that the country has stood 
such a combination of strains so well. 
It is well to congratulate ourselves that 
conditions are no worse; and it is about 
time to open our eyes to the symptoms 
of recovery which are plainly appearing. 
Thinking men are rising in earnest to 
meet vexed questions that must be 
solved; and there is better reason for 
hoping that our Legislatures will re- 
spond ere long to the demands of an 
awakened public conscience and intelli- 
gence. Congress is working in earnest 
toward the rapid completion of a tariff 
that will provide sufficient revenue and 
cause as little friction as possible. By 
July, and possibly in June, the new law 
may be ready for the President’s signa- 
ture. The prospects for currency re- 
form are brighter than they have ever 
been, Mr. Gage’s appointment to the 
Treasuryship already doing much both 
at home and abroad toward creating a 
belief that we really mean not only to 
maintain the gold standard but, what 
has become equally important, to re- 
form our currency system. The agita- 
tion for this object is strengthening 
throughout the country; our influential 
business men are openly taking an act- 
ive partin the work for the first time; 
Congress contains several capable men 
with an intelligent comprehension of 
currency questions; and Mr. McKinley 
is believed to be quite in sympathy with 


Gage’s general ideas of reform. 
His inaugural address will, it is needless 
to say, be watched for with unusual in- 
terest; and such efforts as these to set- 
tle the financial problems will accom- 
plish more than anything else in build- 
ing up confidence. The improvement 
in business affairs has thus far been al- 
most imperceptible. January was a 
month of further disappointment. Buy- 
ers are still in an ultra-conservative 
mood, purchasing only for immediate 
wants, and complaints about low prices 
and small profits are universal. On the 
other hand, monetary conditions are 
more favorable, amd good borrowers 
find no difficulty in securing ample ac- 
commodations at low rates. Distribu- 
ters, as a rule, are buying strictly for 
immediate requirements, the result be- 
ing that at first hands goods are mov- 
ing more slowly than usual at this sea- 
son. There is, however, a decided de- 
crease in the number of failures; and 
with the approach of spring there is 
good reason for expecting a fair average 
trade, but no boom. 





The stock market displayed a strong 
undertone, until the disturbance to the 
London rarket, growing out of the dis- 
pute between Engiand and France re- 
garding Egyptian affiairs. The taking 
of a large block of Northern Pacific 
securities by German interests from the 
reorganization syndicate had a favorable 
effect upon the entire market, being ac- 
cepted as evidence of reviving confi- 
dence in American enterprises; but this 
was soon counteracted by the events 
just referred to. This increase in the 
holdings of German interests in North- 
ern Pacific is also expected to result in 
more harmonious relations between the 
Great Northern and Union Pacific sys- 
tems. Outside of these factors there 
was little of interest in Wall Street. 
Railroad earnings are still unsatisfac- 
tory, 46 roads reporting a decrease of 
over 7% in the fourth week in January; 
but railroad managers seem confident 
that these declines will not continue 
many weeks longer. Foreign exchange 
was weak and lower. Money rules very 
easy, and call loans were quoted at 
14%4@2%. Time money is plentiful at 
2@3% for 2to 6 months respectively. 
There isa better supply of commercial 
paper, and the demand is fair at former 
rates. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 
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The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 





Spocke..........0¢ $79,559,500 $79,684,600 *$1.5,100 

Legalt tenders.. 117; _117, 221,000 120,296,600 *8,075,600 

Tota) reserve.. $196,780,590 $199,981,200 * £3,200, 700 
Reserve require . 

ag’t depoutts.. _ 142,240,450 140,882,950 1,407,500 

" Surpl’s res’rve. $54,540,050 $59,148,250 * 84,608,200 





* Decrease. 


The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of 
each of the last five years was as follows: 


Feb. 8th, 1896—Surplus.. 
. 9th, 1895—Surplus... 
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Feb. 12th, 1892—Surplus.. 





CITY BANK STOCKS. 

The following table gives the last 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales: 














Sales. Bid. Asked. 
BRNOTIOR si ocicdcsdccsvcvcccscces 325 315 Sasa 
174% 174 175 
BG 300 sane 
] and Drov 1274 1235 135 
C entral N N ational. Sted 131 150 165 
Chase National . 225 525 Sass 
Chatba 290 300 
Chemical 4,300 4,100 4,400 
ty scvegss 462 550 ona 
Citizens’ 1235 135 135 
Columbia 1% 170 180 
Commerce... 204 205 206 
Continental. zi 4 140 
orn Exchange 295 
East River..........0000+ eteese 186 125 

































































Bid. Asked. 
Berens cn Ward - 3 
Finh og iw ones 
National here 
£ 150 
182g 
76 
( 825 
360 
830 
% 
1% 
536 
160 
T% 
220 
190 
135 
45 
140 
240 
ounty 580 case 
ew York Nat. kxchange.... 100 oae> ase 
ew York Produce Ex 120. 120 125 
MRS ss besansebascacnce 15 100 107% 
i th W: ane... 125 100 cee 
teed aes. 132 130 aac 
Orien 192 1% eee 
scien 18534 170 ence 
Park..... 257 255 265 
People’s 49 220 Ave 
a pebesbeseadhas ito 4 = 
Republic........... 
f a 173 169 1% 
second National.. 485 BS 2\ onsen, 
Seventh National... 16 100 A 
Shoe and Leather... % 90 9246 
St 275 wees 
110 ease 
98 101 
cove 90 
neo 130 
195 axes 
1% cece 
1% ae 
114 118 
Pit) owe 





GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Government bonds were quoted as 
follows: 





Bid. Asked 
SIR Ne oa a Rena aeRS oe ee 
New 4s, Coupons 122 122 
4s, Registered. tite 11 
4s, Coupons.... 112 Ui 
5s, Registered. Br 11 
5s, Coupons....... All 11 
Currency 68, 1898.... oll 
Currency 6s, 1899. . - 1066 
BANK STOCKS, 
Sales of bank stocks for the week 


ending February 6th, were: 


American scecpestoret 17446 
Broadwa: 
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FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


.. Thomas E. Stillman, of the law 
firm of Stillman & Hubbard, has re- 
cently been elected Vice President of 
the United States National Bank, suc- 
ceeding Col. Wm. P. Thompson. 


... The New, England Loan & Trust 
Co., of which D. O. Eshbaugh is Presi- 
dent and W. F. Bartlett is Treasurer, 
will pay the debentures of series No. 3 on 
presentation at the Company’s office, 34 
Nassau Street, on March rst. 


..The Middlesex Banking Com- 
pany, of Middletown, Conn., have a 
very commendable habit of paying in- 
terest on their debenture bonds and the 
Debentures themselves in advance. 
They now advertise that they will pay, 
February 2oth, with interest, deben- 
tures of Series 47, due April 1st, 1897. 


..Work is steadily progressing on 
the Panama Canal, and during 1896 
four thousand men were constantly em- 
ployed. A meeting of the directors was 
held in Paris not long ago, at which the 
shareholders were informed that as the 
excavations advanced greater hopes of 
the feasibility of the canal were dis- 
cerned. 


A bill introduced at Albany last 
week by Assemblyman Degnan, of New 
York, is intended to carry out the State 
Comptroller's suggestion for increasing 
the collateral inheritance tax on estates. 
The bill fixes the tax on estates of 
$500,000 and over at 5%; of $1,000,000 
and over, 10%; of $2,000,000 and over, 
15%, and of $3,000,000 and over, 20%. 
We sincerely hope that this bill will 
never be heard from again. 


- Some of the sportsmen who have 
visited the Dead River region in Maine 
may have seen the primitive log rail- 
road which is in operation between 
Greens Farm and Spring Lakes, a dis- 
tance of two and one-half miles, for 


‘February’ 11, 1897 
carrying logs and supplies. The whole 
structure and outfit is made of wood; 
straight trees of about six inches in di- 
. ameter forming the rails, the wheels of 
the cars being made of wood with 


flanges on both ‘sides. The cars are 
‘drawn by horses. 


....A meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company was held on the 4th inst., 
at which Mr. Frank Thomson was 
elected President to succeed the late 
George B. Roberts. Mr. Thomson has 
been connected with the Pennsylvania 
road since he was seventeen years of 
age, when he entered the shops of the 
Company at Altoona, and has gradually 
and steadily worked his way up to the 
presidency, the most important rail- 
road position in the country. This 
fact carries with it a testimonial of his 
high ability. 


.... Fhe Chicago and Northwestern 
Railway Company have donated $15,- 
ooo in cash, and it is expected that the 
employés will contribute $5,000, mak- 
ing $20,000 altogether, the directors 
having given the land, for the purpose 
of erecting a building for the use of the 
railway Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
ation, to be located near the West 
Fortieth Street shops and yards in 
Chicago. The building will contain 
gymnasium, baths, dining room, library, 
reading room and sixteen bedrooms. 
There will also be an auditorium for 
lectures, talks, etc. 


....Canadian Ministers of Trade and 
Commerce and of Marine and Fisheries, 
were in New York a day or two ago on 
their way to Washington, where they 
propose to make a somewhat extended 
stay in an endeavor to bring about, if 
possible, better trade relations between 
Canada and the United States. They 
favor the freest possible trade relations 
between the two countries, and before 
the introduction of a new tariff bill in 
the next session of the Canadian Par- 
liament, they wish to learn as far as 
possible the views of the American peo- 
ple with respect to trade between the 
two couutries. 


.... The Oregon Railway Navigation 
Company, which was reorganized dur- 
ing the past year, thus severing its lease 
with the Union Pacific, has passed under 
the control, it is stated, of the North- 
ern Pacific and the Great Northern, 
and that hereafter the Oregon Railway 
Navigation will be operated on behalf 
of the Northern Pacific, Great North- 
ern. and Union Pacific, with a view to 
prevent the demoralization of rates in 
that section. One result of this will be 
that, instead of three roads running a 
considerable number of half-filled trains, 
only such will be moved as will serve 
the public best, resulting, of course, in 
a great saving to the three companies. 


....The Guaranty Trust Co., of 
New York (formerly New York Guar- 
anty and Indemnity Co.), notifies hold- 
ers of certificates of deposit for stock 
of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé 
Railroad Co., issued by them, that they 
may exchange their certificates at their 
New York office, and holders of Boston 
certificates at the office of the Old 
Colony Trust Co. for the common and 
preferred stock of the new company, to 
which they are entitled under the plan 
of reorganization. Holders of certifi- 
cates entitled to fractions of preferred 
stock may sell such fractions to the 
Trust Company to which their certifi- 
Cates are surrendered or may buy from 
it such amounts as may be necessary to 
entitle them to an entire share. 


.... A large number of business men 








met at the rooms of the Chamber of 


Commerce last week and took steps to 
form a national sound money league, 
with a central executive committee and 
auxiliary organizations in all the States. 
The fight forsound money has not been 
won by any manner of means, altho an 
expression of a large majority of the 
American people at the last Presidential 
election was favorable to it; but with a 
Congress from which little or nothing 
can be expected, the only resource is 
for sound money men to take the mat- 
ter in their own hands and fight until 
Congress will act. In speaking with 
prominent business men in this city, it 
is evident that only their strong Chris- 
tian principles prevent them from ex- 
pressing themselves in exceedingly forci- 
ble language. 


..-. The following stocks and bonds 
were sold at auction: 
$7,000 St. L., K. C. & Northern (St. Charles 


REE NA 10654 
30 shares Safety Car Heating Co........753% 
too Shares Del. & Hudson Canal Co...... 108 
$160,000 Atlanta Cotton Mills 1st 6%.......50 
20 shares Hanover Fire Ins. Co........ 12014 
30 shares Empire City Fire Ins Co........ 100 
25 shares United States Casualty Co...... 60 
too shares Standard Oil Trust............ 268 
$8,000 Belvidere, Del. R.R. Co. 1st 4%...103%4 
$1,000 Willmar & Sioux Falls ist 5%....... 105 
$2,000 Omaha Water Co. 5%........--..+005 40 
20 shares Lake Erie & Western, pref...... 66 
21 shares New York and Harlem....... 300% 
100 Shares New York and Harlem........ 300 
25 shares U. S. Mort. and Trust Co...... 220 


10 shares Lawyers’ Title Ins. Co. ..... 1534 
$2,000 Memphis and Charleston Genl. 6%..22 
10 shares Brooklyn Warehouse and Storage 


ae SES Sn Ore ee 125 
12 shares Washington Life Ins. Co....... 160 
44 shares Eagle Fire Ins. Co.............. 241 
12 shares First National Bank of Staten 

PY RSE ANE ere Kaclbis ve Siaatess 120 
64 shares N. Y., L. and W........... «+ 120% 
32 shares Rensselaer and Saratoga....... 179 
20 shares II]. Cen. 4% Leased Line....... 88% 
1 share Clinton Hall Association.......... 52 
10 shares Eden Musée American Co., Lim- 

AO i sciera « arn tesete Vela tonne igiae $40 per share 


$10,000 6% U. S. Gov. c’y bond, due 1899.10614 


DIVIDENDS. 


The Chicago and Alton Railroad 
Company, of which C. H. Foster is 
Treasurer, has declared a quarterly div- 
idend of two dollars per share, on the 
preferred and common, payable March 
Ist, next. The dividend is payable at 
the banking house of Cuyler, Morgan & 
Company, of this city. 

The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
and Omaha Railway Company has de- 
clared a dividend of 3%% on the pre- 
ferred stock and 2% on the common 
stock, payable at its officein this city 
on February 2oth. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, | : 


Dealers in Government Bonds 
AND 


SELECTED SECURITIES, 


24 Nassau Street, New York. 


Vermilye & Ca., 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 











NEW YORK CITY. 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 


LETTERS OF CREDIT. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Bankers, 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York. : 


8 YX, Mi Municipal Warrants Sa'pere Rope. 


Strahorn & Co., Equita tabie Bi ldg., Boston. 


A TRIP ABROAD 


is made doubly enjoyable and many 
vexations done away with, if you use 


Cheque Bank Cheques 


They have many advantages over 

Letters of Credit. See circular. 

Ageacy of the U. S. Cheque Bank, L’d 

FREDERICK W, PERRY, Manager. 
: Mand 42 Wall 8t., N.Y. 











THE INDEPENDENT 


JHE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY. 
Chartered, Middletown, Conn., 1872. 


Assets $8,706,000. 


“Twenty-second year of successful business. 
Connecticut Trustees and Executors are per- 
mitted byLaw to invest in these bonds. 


“$26,000,000,000 
GOLD 


IN MERCUR DISTRICT, UTAH.” 


(St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Dec. 2, 1895.) 











For particulars and pamphlet free, address 


B. T. LLOYD, 


60 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Improved Farms 


in the Sunny South, from five dollars per acre up. 
Good soil, healthy, mild climate, and Northern 
_ hbors, Write for free Catal ogue. 

CHAFFIN & Co. ae Richmond. Va. 





New England {Loan & Trust Company 


The Debenture of Series 3 of this 
Company, amounting to $100,000, will 
be paid on presentation at the Com- 
pany’s office, 34 Nassau St., Mutual 
Life Building, N. Y., on March st, 
1897. 

W. F. BARTLETT, Treasurer. 


ROUSE: COVENIENCE 
” PRIVACY. 


THE SAFE-DEPOSIT VAULTS 
OF THE 
NATIONAL PARK BANK, 


214 BROADW AY; 
OFFER 


exceptional facilities for the safe-keepingy o, 
Seourtbies. Boxes of at sizes alot prices a of 


Large, light and airy rooms for the use and con- 
venience of customers. 


Nos. 45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


$11,500,000. 


This Company is a femnay ont al depository for moneys paid 
into Court, and is authorized to act as guardian, trustee 
or executor. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for the 
whole time they may remain with the company. 


Executors, Administrators, or trustees of estates, re- 
ligious and benevolent institutions, and individuals, will 
find this Company a convenient depository for money. 
JouN A. STEWART, Pres. D,. WILLIS James, Vice Pres 

JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice Pres, 
Henry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Lovis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary 


TRUSTEES. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, |WILLIAMH Macy,Jr., 
D. WILLIS JAMES, Wma. D. SLOANE, 


JOHN A. STEWART, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
Joun CROSBY BROWN, 
EDWARD CoopER, 

W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
CHARLEs §. SMITH 
WILLIAM RocKEFELLER, 
ALEX. E. ORR, 


Gustav H. SCHWAB, 
FRANK LYMAN, 
GEORGE F. VIETOR, 
Wa. WALDORF ASTOR, 
JAMES STILLMAN, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 

JOHN J. PHELPS, 
DANIEL Lorp, 

JOHN ‘a KENNEDY, 

D. O. MILLS 










5% “CHICA ON 60 6% 
° eet HICAGO 
FOR SALE AT PAR AND MECRUED INTEREST 


HOMES' 
- LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 
iCAGO 


< 





EMERSON B, TUTTLE Owen F. Aldis tee ade Bishop 
u: n 


gustus Jaco! 
President John M. Clark Walter F. Cobb 
THOMAS HUDSON 


Secretary 
DIVIDENDS. 


THE CENTRAL NATIONAL, BANK OF 
THE crry. 6 oF NEW 
w YORK, fom 30th, 1 
The books for the twenslos of the a oo will be 
reopened on the morning of Pepe 8th 
UNG. Gashter. 











CHIUAGO AND ALTON RAILROAD 


col ee: 
Feb. 3d, 


NOTICE.—A quarteriy dividend Oy pw oO DOLLARS 
per share has this day n declared on the Preferred 
and Common Stock of this Company, payable on the 
first day of March next, to the stockholders of record 
at the close of business hours on the 10th instan 
The dividend on shares registered in New Y ork will 
be paid at the office of the Company’s agents, Messrs. 
ler, ee & Company, 44 Pine Street, New York, 
— the dividend on shares registered in Chicago will 
be paid at the office of the ca Fon of the Company. 
. H. FOSTER, Treasurer. 
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M, L. SYKES, Treasurer 
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REORGANIZATION 
Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railroad. 


To the holders of certificates of deposit for 
STOCK of the 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE 
RAILROAD COMPANY. 


On and after February 3, 1897, holders of certificates 
of deposit of the Guaranty Trust Comp ny (formerly 
New York Guaranty and Ind ity Company) issued 
for stock of the ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA 
FE RAILROAD COMPANY, may exchange thir 
New York, London, and Amsterdam certificates at the 
office of the GUAKANTY TRUST COMPANY, 59 
CEDAR STREET, New York, and their Boston certifi- 
cates at the office of the OLD COLONY TRUST COM- 
PANY, Ames Building, Boston, for the common and 
preferred stock of the new company to which they are 
entitled under the Plan of Reorganization. 

Holders of such certificates are entitled upon surren- 
der thereof to receive shares of the common stock of 
the new company to the amount of the shares of the 
old company represented by their certificates, and in 
addition thereto one-tenth of that amount in preferred 
stock of the new company. Holders of certificates en- 
titled to fractions of preferred stock may seli such 
fractionsto the Trust Company to which their certifi- 
cates are surrendered or may buy from it such amounts 
as may be necessary to entitle them to an entire share. 
The price of fractions will be based on the closing 
quotations at the New York Stock Exchange of the day 
previous. It will be understood that parties forwarding 
certificates by mail desire to sell any fraction of share 
to which they may be entitled, unless they instruct to 
the contrary. 

Holders forwarding certificates by mail are requested 
to state whether they desire the new securities sent to 
them by mail or by express at their expense. All cer- 
tificates must be endorsed in blank, and if stock is re- 
quested in any name other than that appearing on the 
face of the certificate, its assignment must be attested 
by some party satisfactory to the Trust Company or 
must be acknowledged before a notary public. 





One hundred schedules per diem will be exchanged at 
each depositary. 
The transfer books for certificates of deposit will 


close permanently on this date. 
NEw York, February 2d, 1897. 


Guaranty Trust Co. 


NO. 59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK, 


MEETING. | 


THE annual meeting of the stockholders of The Com- 

mercial Cable Company for the election of Direct- 
ors and such other business as may properly be pre- 
per will be held at the Company’s offices, 

253 Broadwa’ ay, New York City, on the ist day of 
March, 1897, at 20 Clock in the afternoon. The Transfer 
Books will close on February 18th, 1897, and reopen on 


March 2d, 1897. 
ALBERT Bao K, Secretary. 
Dated New York, January 29th, 1897 














Commercial Affairs. 
GENERAL trade is exceedingly quiet. 
The tendency, however, is toward im- 
provement, and confidence increases 
rather than diminishes. The decrease 
in railroad earnings suggests a smaller 
volume of trade which is not borne out 
by Clearing House returns, these show- 
ing an increase of 5% last week at lead- 
ing cities. The gains at New York, 
Boston and Baltimore were particularly 
encouraging. Aspirit of excessive cau- 
tion still prevails in business circles, 
and seems likely to remain until the 
new Administration comes into power 
and the opening of navigation affords a 
fresh stimulus. A satisfactory feature 
was the decrease in failures during Jan- 
uary, Dun & Co. reporting 1,621 fail- 
ures last month with $18, 300,000 liabil- 
fties, compared with 1,685 failures in 
1896 with $21,700,000 liabilities. The 
decrease was mainly among traders, the 
disasters among manufacturers being 
nearly as numerous aS a _ year 
ago, but not worse. One difficulty 
which many manufacturers have to 
contend against is the strictly hand-to- 
mouth demand from distributers which 
compel them to carry stocks which 
have hitherto been carried by jobbers 
and retailers. Cotton lacks encourag- 
ing features, the curtailed production of 
print cloth at Fall River preventing any 
recovery in values. Wheat has dropped 
considerably from the highest prices, 
but is higher than a year ago. West- 
ern receipts are small and exports have 
decreased from Atlantic ports, tho 
corn is being exported freely, owing to 
low prices. A slightly better demand 
is noticed for some classes of cotton 
and woolen goods, and the general 
tone ofthe dry-goods market is better 
than two weeks ago. The wholesale 
grocery trade is also in rather better 
shape, altho quiet. Wool has been 
more active, and woolen mills are. re- 
suming operations with more freedom. 
The iron trade is unchanged, dull and 
unsettled by the recent breaks in vari- 





ous combinations, 
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22 (190) 
The Bicycle Show. 


THE bicycle has become one of the most 
important factors in our every-day exist- 
It demands attention and receives it. 
In 1896 there were manufactured in this 
country one million wheels. It is no longer 
any wonder that the annual bicycle show, 
which opened in this city on Monday, should 
require one of the largest exhibition build- 
ings in the country for its accommodation, 
or that it should be visited daily by thou- 
sands of deeply interested people. We 
have only space this week to notice a few 
of the salient points of the exhibits of the 
following: 


THE HOWARD. The E. Howard 
Watch & Clock Company, manufacturers cf 
the Howard Bicycle, occupy spaces 104, 
105 and 106 on the main floor. A new de- 
parture of this firm is the production of 
tandems and racing bicycles. In these the 
noticeable points are improved sprockets 
both front and rear, and large gearing run- 
ning trom 60 to 104. « The size of the balls 
used in the crank bracket has been in- 
creased, and twenty 3-8-inch balls are now 
used. Large front and rear sprockets are 
used. 

THE BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPA- 
NY are the manufacturers of the Search 
Light, and occupy spaces 166 and 167. There 
has been a very material change in the ap- 
pearance of the search light of 1897 model 
over that of 1896. The lamp itself is entire- 
ly embossed, giving greater strength and 
also making a much more beautiful appear- 
Other new features are a match 


ence. 


ance. 
scratcher on either side and a reversible 
bottom. The price is, as before, $5. This 
lamp is favorably known for throwing a 
strong, concentrated light forward—in a 


word, a search light. 


THE NORTHAMPTON CYCLE COM- 
PANY, makers ot the Northampton Bicy- 
cle, occupy spaces 676 and 677, fourth floor. 
The Northampton is constructed from weld- 
less steel tubing, with steel forgings for fit- 
tings that are bored for lightness and care- 
fully machined, and every joint is re-en- 
forced. Either flush or projecting joints are 
furnished at the option of the purchaser. A 
rather remarkable feature of the way this 
firm do business is that they guarantee 
their bicycles for one year, and they guar- 
antee them against all breaks, whether the 
fault of the rider or not. The price of the 
Northampton is $85. 


THE INDIANA BICYCLE COMPANY, 
manufacturers of the Waverly bicycle, oc- 


cupy spaces 149 and 150. Two distinct 


lines are offered in this firm’s wheels for ’97, 
one their high-grade $100 machine, and 
their perfected model for '96 at $60. Among 
the improvements of the new over the old 
wheel are: altered lines so as to bring the 
rider slightly further forward over the 
pedals, and for the pedals a new style of 
ground bearings, doing away entirely with 
threaded cones and cases; also a new and 
easily detachable crank shaft device, new 
tork crown, smooth joints throughout, and 


D section tubing in the lower rear forks. 
Prices, $100 and $60. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE AND RUB- 
BER CO. This company are manufactur- 
ers of the vim tires and vimoid, and occupy 
space 226 to 230 inclusive on the third floor. 
A particular feature ot this booth is a $500 
solid silver trophy which was given by the 
Boston Journal, September 17th last, for the 
tire which scored the greatest number of 
points in competition. The vim tire itself 
has been improved over that of last year. 
The inner wall of the tire has a thicker lay- 
er of rubber than formerly, which adds 
strength. Vimoid is the name of this com- 
pany’s latest invention, and is a plastic plug 
which can be inserted in the puncture of 
any tire. It does not injure the fabric of 
the tire when introduced, and its action is to 
harden and become a part of it. It is in- 
tended especially for the vim tire, altho it 
applies to any other single-tube tire. 


THE KEATING WHEEL COMPANY. 
Spaces 24, 25, 31 and 32 on the main floor are 








occupied by the Keating Wheel Co. A 
distinctive feature of this year’s model of 
the Keating is a double-roller noiseless 
chain. It is not sold and cannot be used on 
any other wheel. This chain is so peculiarly 
constructed that it has as a result an almost 
frictionless release of the link from the 
sprocket teeth, and does not choke or tight- 
en with dirt or mud. Its durability is also 
greater than the ordinary block chain. The 
crank shaft is one of the best in use on any 
wheel, and is both reliable and simple. A 
child can remove and replace this shaft 
without fear of disturbing the balls or ad- 
justment. The company has here one of 
their 1897 wheels which has been ridden 
over 18,000 miles in the past season. This 
is a method employed by the Keating Co. 
for testing a wheel. It is in fine shape, and, 
with the exception of a little dust and a few 
scratches, is as good as new. The price 
this year is the same as last, $100. 


THE HAMPSHIRE CYCLE MANU- 
FACTURING CO., manufacturers of the 
Nonotuck and Kathrina bicycles occupy 
space 317-323, third floor. The naming of 
these bicycles was taken from the poem by 
J. G. Holland, formerly editor of the Cen- 
tury Magazine. The title of the poem was 
‘**Kathrina,”’ who wasalso the heroine. She 
met her lover on Mount Nonotuck, which is 
in sight of Northampton where their factory 
is iocated. The Company are especially 
proud of their new seat post,which admits ot 
placing the saddle at any point on the post 
including the two inches space in the center 
not available in ordinary saddle posts, and 
also gives great stability, preventing any 
turning or slipping from side to side. Other 
improvements are the new-shaped triangu- 
lar cranks and two-piece crank axles which 
can be taken apart and replaced without 
disturbing the adjustment. On _ ladies’ 
wheels they also have the detachable dress 
and chain guard. The prices are $100, $80 
and $60. The $100 wheel has the new style 
of hub, with straight tangent spokes. 


THE WARWICK CYCLE MANU- 
FACTURING CO. A specialty which the 
Warwick people have at their booth isa 
hygienic pneumatic attachment on the rear 
portion af the bicycle. It consists of a 
pneumatic cushion pivoted at the top of the 
saddle pillar, which is both simple and ef- 
fective. The cushion is a spring in combi- 
nation with air pockets. The front half ot 
the frame is the same as the ordinary 
model. The rear forks are hinged at the 
crank hanger, and the rear braces and rear 
forks are hinged together, and the cushion 
box pivoted at the top of the saddle pillar. 
As may be seen by examination of frame, a 
perfect spring motion in riding is combined 
with rigidity against side vibration. There 
being nodeviation whatever in distance be- 
tween the seat, pedals and handle bar, nor 
between the chain sprockets, there is no loss 
of power in propulsion under any circum- 
stances. The regular model for 1897 is no- 
ticeable for its flush joints and single-piece 
crank, dust-proof bearings and flange 
sprockets. The price is $100. 


THE REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY. 
The manufacturers of the Remington Bi- 
cycle occupy spaces 81-83, 95-97 on the main 
floor. Included in their very interesting 
exhibit is a bicycle ambulance. It consists 
of two tandems joined by a light tubing as 
a framework. Between them a stretcher is 
placed which can be detached at will, so 
that a wounded man can be lifted from the 
ambulance and carried into the hospital 
comfortably. A canvas top, shaped like a 
tent, affords a perfect protection from sun, 
wind and rain. The net weight of this am- 
bulance is 115 pounds, and can be easily 
managed and run by two men. It is de- 
signed for use in small cities and towns 
where the expense of an ambulance with 
driver and horse is too great. They hope 
it will eventually be used in the bicycle 
corps of the National Guard and regular 
army. The military bicycle of last year has 
also been improved. It is far lighter, and 
the clip for holding the rifle is stronger and 
more convenient. The rider can now de- 
tach the rifle from the clip while on the bi- 
cycle and in motion. All of the styles of 
Remingtons are shown, and the exhibit is 
one of the most interesting of the show. 


THE POPE MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY. The Pope Manufacturing Com- 
pany, world-wide known manufacturers of 
the Columbia and Hartford bicycles, occu- 
Py space 86 to g1 inclusive on the main floor 
opposite the entrance. A noticeable feature 
of this booth is that the carpet and the 
hangings have been specially made for the 
company. The body of the carpet is blue, 
and woven in it at regular intervalsis the 
name ‘‘Columbia’’ and the trade mark of 
the company—their name plate. The deco- 
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the Columbia wheel. There aré five hand- 
some engravings of the five separate fac- 
tories at Hartford, Conn., in which are em- 
ployed 3,000 men, viz.: the Columbia Bicycle 
Factory, the Hartford Bicycle Factory, the 
Hartford Rubber Works, the Pope Tube 
Company and the Motor Carriage Works. 
Twelve distinct models are on exhibition, 
including two tandems. Everybody knows 
the Columbia wheel, and every one who 
doesn’t ride one envies every one who does. 
Why? Just simply because the mechan- 
ism, the finish, the interchangeable parts, 
the whole bicycle is a Columbia! One word 
more. The Columbia for 1897 hasa lot of 
improvements which are noticeable and im- 
portant. They will be pointed out to any 
visitor to the show. 


BETTS PATENT HEADLIGHT CO., 
the manufacturers of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Lamp, occupy spaces 181 and 182. 
They have a very novel exhibit,a mam- 
moth Twentieth Century Lamp, which is 
5 feet 6 inches in hight, with a reflector 
42inches in diameter. It has been shown 
at the Paris, London and Chicago exhibits, 
and is carried on two tandem bicycles, with 
the seats and handle bars removed. It cre- 
ated great enthusiasm at all the shows at 
which it has been seen. It presents a beau- 
tiful appearance when illuminated at night 
with a 400-candle-power electric lamp. It is 
the largest bicycle lamp in existence. The 
improvement in this year’s lamp over that 
ot last year is in taking out and replacing 
the front glass. Instead of the circular 
wire of last year’s lamp, it is this year a 
semicircle on a hinge, preventing the wire 
from dropping out and making the glass 
very easily replaced. It also prevents 
breaking and cracking of the glass. A small 
chimney has been placed in the raised top 
of the lamp, which makes a more perfect 
combustion and a betterlight. Besides the 
full nickle lamp a black enamel one has 
been substituted for the bronze one of last 
season. This company manufacture an ex- 
tra large aud powerful lamp for use on 
tandems. Their souvenirs are toy balloons 
with the words ‘‘2oth Century” on either 
side, and have been imported in large quan- 
tity from Paris. 
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READING NOTICES. 


STEINWAY’S PIANOS. 


Tue affairs of this world, whether of business or 
Pleasure, do not stop upon the death of any man, 
however necessary he may have seemed to be to an 
orderly and properly constituted state of affairs; in- 
deed, the more necessary a man seems to be in busi- 
ness life it may be that his loss is more fully made up 
to the survivors than it would have been in the case 
of an ordinary individual, from the fact that such a 
man has placed his business affairs in so complete 
shape for their prompt execution that when he has 
been removed from the helm his successors simply 
take up the thread of affairs where he stopped hav- 
ing the benefit of his life of wisdom and foresight. 
Altho the loss of the late William Steinway was a 
tremendous one to not only his immediate business 
interests but to a very large number of other enter- 
prises as well, he had as the founder and organi 
of the great piano establishment of Steinway & Sons 
so ingrafted into every part and fiver of the busi- 
ness, his ways, methods and knowledge, that he had 
to a large degree made of it a machine capable, un- 
der the care of his partners and successors, of run- 
ning on in the same grand successful way. There is 
a certainty, therefore, that the world-renowned 
fame of Steinway & Sons will continue as bright as 
ever. 

There 1s no question that the Steinway piano occu- 
pies a really unique position in the musical world. 
There are other pianos that have their adherents, 
but taking it all in all, it is safe to say that no piano 
in the world has so completely met the wants and 
requirements of so large a number of technical 
scholars and musicians, in the highest sense of the 
word, as the Steinway. William Steinway and his 
partners were first and foremost practical piano 
mak:rs. They understood the minutiz of the manu- 
tacture of a piano in its entirety. They possessed in 
themselves the highest requisites for building a piano 


which should outstrip all others, and they never re- 
laxed their efforts to make the most perfect instru- 
ment which human hands were capable of produc- 
ing. Neither did they stand still; but they continu- 
ally advanced and kept at the forefront of musical 
mechanical progress. What has been the result ? 
They are able to show a list of hundreds of the fore- 
most musicians of the world who testify in the most 
exuberant language their high appreciation of the 
Steinway piano. It iscertainly true that what suf- 
fices in the most eminent degree for a master 
should be equally ad ig and acceptable to a 
pupil, hence every person who has a thought of pur- 
chasing a piano should bear these things in mind and 
secure a Steinway. Steinway & Sons Love an exclu- 
sive and important advantage over other manufac- 
turers of pianos in that there are essential differences 
and improvements of construction, the right to use 
belonging to them exclusively. Their manufactur- 
ing establishments (and it should be understood 
that they make every part of their pianos) are at 
New York and Hamburg, Germany, and these fac- 
tories are conceded to be the most perfectly arranged 
and most extensive of the kind in the world. 
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each day. 


Importers and Manufacturers’ Agents continue to offer us fine Goods 
in large Quantities at such low Prices we cannot resist buying, and by 
adding our usual small Profit, make it interesting to Buyers. 

Would recommend the people visiting all of our many Departments 





SKIRTS. 


Another large pur- 
chase of a Manufac- 
turer’s Stock of fine 
SKIRTS, made of Satin, 
Silk, Mohair, Alpaca, 
Gloria, Sateen, all lined 
with fine silicia, cam- 
bric, etc., marked at 
about half usual prices 
for fine goods, begin- 
ning at 59c., 64c., 84c., 
We., $1.25 to $9.98. 





Handkerchiefs. 


All pure Linen Handker- 
chiefs embroidered with re- 
vers stitch in four corners, 
full size, at 1%<c.; usual 
retail price 25c. One of the 
many samples of our small 
profit system. 





Hosiery. 


makes marked at our usual Small Profit System 


ple pairs sold for comparison in all grades, from 
the lo’ rice to the finest Lisle and Silk. 
Ladies’ Black Se 


ose, . and bee 
Ladies’ Black Hose, full regular made, double soles 
and sigh auttoos heels, 19c., 25c., 35c., 39c., 48¢ 
Children’s Seam. 6 to 10, 


? 
5 c., 19¢., 5 
Boys’ Bicycle Hose, 7 to 10, extra heavy, 19c. 
Men’s Seamless Half Hose, tan and black, 123c. 





Stamped Linens 
FOR EFBROIDERY. 


Purchased Importer’s Entire Stock of fine and choice 
Linens, in all sizes, for Table and Toilet use, Hem- 
stitched, Hand-Drawn, Open Work, new and desirable 
designs, and one-third usual retail prices. Quantity be- 
ing large, we are willing to sell employés of other 
houses, also small and larger stores, at the same low 
prices in any quantity, from 12c. each and upward. 

An offering never before equaled inour city. 


Boys’ Clothi 
oys’ Clothing. 

All week we make this department one of the busiest 
ever known. Have purchased from one of the largest 
Clothing Manufacturers the balance of his winter stock, 
comprising one thousand two-piece DOU BLE-BREAST- 
ED and JUNIOR SUITS, of this season’s make, strong- 
ly made and well lined. Have divided them up into 
four different lots and marked them at about half orig- 
inal cost. REMEMBER, although the assortment is 
large, first choice is always best. 

Lot 1-850 Fine REEFER, JUNIOR and DOUBLE 
BREASTED SUITS, all wool materials, REEFER and 
JUNIOR SUITS, sizes %¢ to 7 years; DOUBLE 
BREASTED SUITS 7 to 15 years, regular $4.00 qual- 
ity, at $1.98. 

Lot 2—300 Boys’ fine CHEVIOT and TWEED SUITS, 
small, neat mixtures, sizes7 to 15 years, regular $5.(0 
quality, at $2.69. 

Lot 3—115 Boys’ fine CHEVIOT and CASSIMERE 
SUITS, well lined and trimmed, in pinhead checks and 
small mixtures, sizes 7 to 15 years, value $6.00, at $2.95. 

Lot 4—235 Boys’ best quality Imported SCOTCH 
TWEED and CHEVIOT SUITS, wool serge and Italian 
cloth linings, sizes 8 to 15 years, value $6.50 to $8.00, at 
$3.98 and $4.39. 





A. D. MATTHEWS & SONS, 


FULTON ST., GALLATIN PLACE AND LIVINGSTON ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











rations used are distinctly Columbian for 








PRIESTLEY’S MASTERPIECE. 


Silk-Warp * Soft, rich, lustrous, firm, durable. 
Fits easily, drapes gracefully. 
An idealized \ ®lack only. 
Henrietta.... iia i 
Stamped ‘‘Priestley’s Eudora’’ 





every 5 yards on the selvedge. . . 
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THE CONNECTICUT GENERAL. 
Irs STATEMENT FOR THE Past YEAR. 
Tue annual statement of the Connecticut Gen- 


eral Life Insurance Company 1s printed else- 
Pe assets reach now within a fraction 
of is 


yo00,000, The surplus to policy holders 

$538,826.35, adding thi8 much above the legal re- 
quirements to the security of the en agg A s con- 
tracts. The Company boasts a y increase 
every year of the past decade in assets, surplus and 
insurance in force, while its expense ratio is de- 
creasing, and its death losses have been paid out of 
its interest receipts. Its investments have been care- 
fully made, and its conservative management has 
the confidence of its policy holders.—Hart/erd 
Courant. 


Wuat lady reader of this paper will not be at- 
tracted by the advertisement of P. B. Worthington 
headed ‘* Art Embroidery”? The offer is a notable 
one both for what 1s offered and its low price. 








nolo 
Constable Kh 0. 


Dress Fabrics. 


Check and Stripe Suitings, 
Fancy Plaids, 
English Homespuns & Mixtures. 


Drap d’Eté, 
Cashmere, 


A very fine assortment of Spring color- 
ings in these desirable goods 


Grenadine 
Fish Nets. 


Many very handsome novelties in canvas 
weaves. 


PRINTED CHALLIES. 
ROBES. 


Proadooay AS 19th i 


NEW YORK. 





Tailor-Made Suits. 


Suit of Wool Material, Checked—Coat 
lined with Taffeta Silk—all sizes, 
$12.00 


Suit of Wool Cheviot, Meltonette and 
Scotch effects—lined throughout with 
Changeable Silk, 
$18.00 
Suits of Plain Cloth, Imported Melton- 
ette or of Covert PMixture, in a variety 
of styles—Coat, tight-fitting Waist or 
Bolero—braided or plain and lined 
throughout with Silk. They arein the 
new Spring Shades, and marked 
$25.00 and $29.00 Each. 


dames MeCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th Street, 


New York. 





Art Embroidery. 


We send you an 18 inch center piece stamped 
with violets on fine linen for twenty cents; also a 
six-inch delft design and a nine-inch rose design 
with a book on embroidering these flowers and our 
catalogue of stamped linens, all postpaid, 2oc. 


P. B. WORTHINGTON, 240 Canal St., N. Y. City. 








SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen 
copy of the paper sent toa friend can 
be accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address to 
which he would like the paper sent, 








Insurance. 
The Successor of King Log. 


Mr. Louis F. PAyYN—called by his in- 
timates and friends ‘‘Lou” as an ear- 
nest of good standing with him and 
them, and by his opponents and critics 
given the same designation, because it 
has become the accepted thing, and 
because, moreover, political ‘‘boys’’ 
and ‘‘workers” have their first names 
abbreviated in ordinary use—is now 
Superintendent of Insurance. There is 
no doubt that he will superintend— 
something, and somehow; he is expe- 
rienced. He has long been in the line 
of looking after the legislative inter- 
ests of sundry parties, whose names, 
together with the salaries they paid 
him, the things they desired to have 
done or left undone, and the means he 
employed, nobody knows fully except 
himself. These are his own private 
matters, and he is regarded as a 
truly ‘‘safe’’ man; one of the Repub- 
lican Senators who opposed him 
says that he was so very safe that he 
treated with unconcealed contempt the 
inquiries of the Senate, a few vears ago. 
Who excuses himself accuses himself, 
says a proverb, and it has sometimes 
been found possible to nominate for 
places. of public trust men whose names 
could be presented without an elaborate 
speech in their defense. 

Mr. Payn is ‘‘a public man,’’ his 
apologists say, and not so black as he 
is painted; in his case, public man 
means professional lobbyist and_politi- 
cal wire-puller. He is said—we believe 
without denial from any quarter—to 
have sent young Mr. Black to Congress 
and, last year, to have procured him the 
nomination. Therefore he ‘‘ made” 
Governor Black, thereby creating a 
debt. Debts are obligations, and ought 
to be discharged; so Governor Black 
has paid his debt to the man who made 
him, and has incidentally—without re- 
alizing it yet-—unmade himself. 

Certainly the nomination was not an 
ideal one; certainly and undeniably it 
was eminently not fit to be. made. At 
was insisted upon by three men who 
did desire it—Mr. Payn, Mr. Black, and 
Mr. Platt. By the utmost pressure, 
with that last resource, a caucus, ready 
for use if required, confirmation was 
obtained, with one vote to spare. Was 
the support enthusiastic or even willing ? 
One of the last subdued Senators, Mr. 
Ford, may answer, who said,that nobody 
disapproved the selection more than 
himself, but he could not oppose the 
Governor thus eariy im his administra- 
tion. The Democrats opposed it easily; 
the Republican majority said, in effect: 
‘« It is disagreeable, improper, mistaken, 
odious; but we can’t antagonize Govern- 
or Black so soon; and he wants it.’’ 
This reasoning speaks for itself. Ac- 
cording to it the young Governor must 
have what he wants and cries for, es- 
pecially at this very youthful stage of 
administration. 

He has paid his political debt, with 
what was not ‘his—with something that 
belongs tothe commonwealth. There is 
no pretense of fitness; evidently fitness 
is not considered necessary—it is hard- 
ly deemed relevant. This place is on 
the slate with the rest; to whom shall 
we ‘‘give” it—whom and what shall 
we pay and ‘‘square’’ with it? But is 
there no other debt—nothing due to 
official oath, to public duty, to honor, 
to an ideal of lofty ambition? 

Too plainly such a debt is hardly rec- 
ognized, nor is New York solitary in 
this departure from early standards in 
public life, Certainly this particular 
thing does not take us by surprise; the 
purpose has been manifest for many 
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weeks, and the protest has been faint. 
Perhaps the insurance companies, whose 
silence has been mentioned as proof of 
consent, think it wiser to accept the in- 
evitable and not incur some other debts 
to be disagreeably squared hereafter. 
In the place of these managers, per- 
haps any of us would think so, and per- 
haps they have settled into the general 
thinking that ‘‘it’s of no use.”’ 

Such a feeling is deplorable and cow- 
ardly. Nothing is settled until settled 
right, and courage is the best expe- 
diency. Whether Mr. Lou will be as 
bad and noisome in the office as he can 
be need not be predicted, the time is 
so short to wait and see. The decadence 
of this miserable pretense of State 
guardianship over a high trust which 
ought to be sacredly administered can 
hardly go any further, and this may 
prove the last step before abolishing it. 
Nevertheless it is full time we consid- 
ered how hard itis to rise above the 
copies set and whether the study, in our 
schools, of the lives of the Fathers can 
be trusted to outweigh, with the youth 
of America, the study of so many liv- 
ing examples which teach that success 
in life is to Get There. 





A Hollow Affair. 


THE New York Mutual Fire, it ap- 
pears, has failed. Perhaps newspaper 
writers ought to be omniscient; some 
readers and critics seem to act as if 
they assumed this, and some of the 
writers attack topics as if they expected 
to bear out this assumption. Yet we 
have never hesitated to disavow com- 
plete knowledge—even of trifling insur- 
ance concerns. We might, at one 
time, have begun a registry of such; 
but, having omitted to do so, it is now 
rather late to begin, and we do not 
profess to have kept track (or even to 
know by name) all of Lloyds and other 
pretenders, in either of the two great 


fields. This particular Mutual, we be- 
lieve, did not last loag. It had the 
requisite $200,000 capital. *‘ The long 


and the short of it’’ (said that pecul- 
iarly sharp business man, Mr. Jonas 
Chuzzlewit, referring, of course, to the 
Anglo-Bengalee Disinterested Loan and 
Life Insurance Company) ‘‘is, what’s 
the security?” 

‘¢ The paid-up capital, my dear sir,”’ 
said Montague Figg (the President and 
Founder), referring to some papers on 
the table, ‘‘is, at this present moment.’’ 

‘‘Oh, I understand all about paid-up 
capitals, you know,” said Jonas. 

Like Mr. Jonas (altho, we trust, not 
like him in any other respect) we know 
about capitals, paid-up and authorized— 
we have observed them often. This 
particular $200,000 (which could just as 
easily have had another cipher attached, 
for ciphers are very impressive and they 
come cheap) congisted of $40,000 in se- 
curities said to be good and $160,000 in 
$500 notes given by the charter mem- 
bers. After a while, we now read, 
there was a conditional arrangement 


made to sell out the company as it 
stood, but the prospective purchasers, 
after carefully looking into the matter, 
decided not to buy. So a receiver 
came on, later, and 4e has been looking 
into things. A receiver is one who re- 
ceives, of course—that’s simple; but 
now and then a poor fellow gets caught 
on a case where he can sympathize 
with the creditors because he finds sore 
difficulty in receiving anything—we re- 
call a case or two where the receiver 
thought he perceived a little odor of 
money around the office somewhere 
but was not entirely sure of even that. 
This particular receiver says he has 
found $100 in cash or its equivalent; 
the $160,000 of notes are-all safe, but 
he thinks he shall not try to collect, 


for he has inquired about the charter. 


members and has concluded that not 
one of them is worth suing, 
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It is the same old story, with the 
same old moral. All insurance is mu- 
tual, of course; but the real mutuality 
of substance is in premiums, not in 
promises, It is very pleasant and con- 
venient and satisfactory to keep your 
premiums and reserves and surplus in 
your own pocket; but other people 
have a way of doing just the same, and 
there is liable to be trouble in getting 
it out of ¢hezry pockets when needed. 
If the rest would put up the money 
and let you keep yours—but they won’t; 
they insist on being selfish, and so 
comes trouble. After a pretty long 
and wide observation of how the vaunt- 
ed popular and easy insurance schemes 
come out, weadhere to the old-fashioned 
proposition that real insurance depends 
upon assets in advance and in hand 
and can’t be furnished without. This 
is disagreeable—people don’t like to 
hear it, we know; but we do not con- 
céive it to be our part to say agreeable 
things. 





Insurance Statements. 





ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


THE forty-seventh annual statement of the 
Etna Life Insurance Company, printed this 
week, will be scrutinized with great care and 
with equal satisfaction by its policy holders 
and all friends of sound life insurance. The 
past year, as we all know, has not beena fa- 
vorable one for business, but, notwithstand- 
ing, the A2tna Life has scored a success on 
all lines essential to its best interests. lt has 
made large gains in every department. 
Particular attention should be cailed to the 
fact that the 4tna Life has increased its 
dividends to its policy holders without inter- 
ruption for twenty-five consecutive years. 
In addition to this, during the past year its 
expenses to income in the life department 
were lower than in the previous year. The 
total assets of the Company on the first of 
January were $45,557,272.15, and its surplus 
was $6,711,502.25. organ G. Bulkeley is 
President, J]. C. Webster is Vice President, 
and J. L. English is Secretary. 











THE GREENWICH INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, OF NEW YORK. 


OnE of the very old fire insurance compa- 
nies, one of the conservative. well managed, 
all around satisfactory companies is the 
Greenwich. Its sixty-second annual state- 
ment shows assets of $1,379,216.57; cash 
capital, $200,000, and surplus of $284,612.36. 
Among the directors are such well-known 
men as James A. Roosevelt, Allen S. Apgar, 
Augustus C. Brown, William P. Soules 
Samuel W. Harriot, William Brookteld, 
"a L. Riker, lsaac G. Johnson and James 

. Montgomery. Mason A. Stone is Presi- 





dent, and Walter B. Ward, Assistant Sec- 
retary. 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY, OF PHILADELPHIA. 


THE forty-ninth annual statement of the 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company is 
published this week, and we take great 
pleasure in referring toit. The Penn Mu- 
tual is one of the very best life insurance 
companies inthe country. Its management 
has always been of a conservative order, 
where conservatism was wisest, and ag- 
gressive where aggressiveness was for the 
benefit of the Company. The result is 
shown in an excellent statement giving, as 
of January Ist, assets at $29,405,529.08, with 
a surplus ona4per cent. basis of $3,594,- 
126.79. The Company had outstanding in- 
surance December 31st, 1896, of $134,594,870. 
Edward M. Needles is President, Yeary c. 
Brown Secretary and Treasurer, and Henry 
C. Lippincott Manager of Agencies. 





NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Tue National Fire, of Hartford, has been 
in business since 1871. It is one of the com- 
panies having a capital of a million dollars, 
and it has for the past quarter of a century 
filled a large place in fire insurance affairs 
in the United States. The company has 
agents at all the principal points, and it of- 
fers the highest quality of fire insurance at 
the going rates. It has assets amounting 
to $4,072,250.31. and they are thoroughly 
well invested in a long line of approved 
bonds and stocks and other securities. Its 
surplus over capital and a!l other liabilities 
amounts to $1,021,720.29. The National Fire 
is fortunate in having some of the best un- 
derwriting talent to manage its affairs. 
James Nichols is President, E. G. Richards 
is Vice President and Secretary, and B. R. 
Stillman is Assistant Secretary. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 


FOLLOWING upon the great success which 
attended the operations of the Travelers 
Insurance Company in 1895 is the continua- 
tion, in 1896. of the same increase in those 
items which go to make up a sound and 
healthy life insurance company, as shown 
by their thirty-third annual statement, pub- 
lished this week. The Travelers has been 
managed with great skill, asis shown by 
the figures of the statement. 
of the Company on the first of January were 
$17,920,260.27, and its surplus was $2,976,- 
424.36, making assets of $20,896,684.63, which 
are exceptionally well invested in a long 
line of desirable securities. The life de- 

artment of the Company has insurance in 

orce amounting to $88,243,267. In the acci- 

dent department it wrote during 1896 2,338,- 

186 policies, and it paid during the year 

141 3 claims, James G, Batterson is Presi- 
ent. 


The liabilities’ 
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THE WASHINGTON LIFE 1NSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, OF NEW YORK. 


THE thirty-seventh annual statement of 
the Washington Life Insurance Company 
has been printed, and, like its predecessors, it 
shows excellent underwriting ability on the 
part of those in charge of its affairs. On 
the first of January its assets amounted to 


$13,943.452. ap It has an enviable record in 
having oy policy ase since its organi- 
zation A. Brewer, Jr., is 
President, 4S Sinn is Vice President, 


and Graham H. Brewer is eae 
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1851. 1897. 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1897...... *i7R0b8 
LIABILITIES...” or creates 1TBOy, ogee Se 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy holder. 


New York Office, 258 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


THE 


Greenwich Insuranee Co. 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Organized in (834. 


OFFICE, No. 161 BROADWAY. 


(THIS COMPANY HAS BEEN UNINTERRUPTED- 
LY AND SUCCESSFULLY IN BUSINESS 
SIXTY-TWO YEARS.) 


62nd ANNUAL STATEMENT 
JANUARY ist, 1897. 

















ASSETS, . SI, 379s ate" 57 
Cask Capital .oscooe2i sss ‘Gunns 000 00 
Reserve Premium Fund..... 689,946 32 
Reserve for Losses, and all 

Oe EES Sa 204,657 89 
GE SULPIRE: . oso 000 te oan 284,612 36 





$1,379,216 57 
SURPLUS as regards 


Policy Holders..... $484,612 36 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 
Life Insurance Co., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 














Receipts for 1896............ $527,773 17 
Paid Policy Holders for Death 

Claims, Endowments, Divi- 

dends, Surrenders, etc.... $320,536 70 
For Reinsurance, Taxes, Le- 

gal and allother Expenses. $99,773 39 
Assets, January Ist, 1897... .$2,994,747 97 
Surplus to Policy Holders... $538,862 35 





THOMAS W. RUSSELL, Pres. 
F. V. HUDSON, Secretary. 


THINK O OF IT! 








A family of seven persons by saving 5 
cents a day can obtain life insurance pol- 
icies under the industrial plan for every 
member of the family from the Metropol- 
itan Life Insurance Company, of ee 
York. These policies are payable imme- 

. diately at death, the premiums being col- 
lected by the company weekly at the 
home of the policy holder. Write the 
company for its litérature. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1897. 








MOOR ion siisisscsnse isis. Saas $12,237,051 80 
LIABILITIES.................. 10,941,233 00 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard).... $1,295,818 80 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and 
uaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 1&9 Broadway, - 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


33d ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


TRAVELERS 


Insurance Company. 


Chartered 1863. (Stock.) Life and Accident 





JAMES G. BATTERSON, Pesident. 





Hartford, Conn., January ist, 1897. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL, $1,000,000 00 





ee) Rte. sas cc0 mse > $1,953,756 09 


Cash on hand andin Bank 1,462,133 26 
Loans on Bond and Mort- 
gage, real estate...... 5,377,156 o2 
Interest accrued but not 
eae a g EMBL Lec 203,121 89 
Loans on Collateral. se- 
Dame iti ee 714,150 00 
Loans on this Company’s 
PR a 5 > 51s ine civ eisi 936,342 31 
Deferred Life Premiums 291,935 47 
Premiums due and unre- 
ported on Life Policies 255,503 67 
State, County and munic- 
(ont GOS S'S. iss ee. 3,361,078 92 
Railroad stocks and 
WORE BS 3,767,171 00 
Bank -stocks....5.5..... 1,084,966 00 
Miscellaneous stocks and 
DOMES 35s ods AL 1,489,370 CO 
Total Assets........$20,896,684 63 
LIABILITIES. 


Reserve, 4 percent., Life 
DepartMent... 25.) 5.5. 
Reserve for Reinsurance, 


$15,561,585 00 


Accident Department.. 1,311,974 40 
Present value of Matured 
Installment Policies. .. 354 570 00 
Special Reserve for Con- 
tingent Liabilities..... 286,651 98 
Losses unadjusted and 
not due, and all other 
Liabilities : 5.63552... 405,478 89 
Total Liabilities. ...$17,920,260 27 


Surplus to Policy-holders $2,976,424 36 








STATISTICS TO DATE. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Number Life Policies writ- 
90,479 
Life Insurance in force. .$88,243,267 00 
New Life Insurance written 
11,941,012 00 
Insurance issued under the Annuity 
Plan is entered at the commuted value 
thereof as required by law. 
Returned to Policy-hold- 
ere-im S006. io). cb 
Returned to Policy -hold- 
ers since 1864......... 


1,228,077 90 


11,914,765 18 
ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 
Number Accident Policies 


Oates 955 80S. 2,338,186 
Number Accident Claims 

paid in 1896........... 14,163 
Whole number Accident 

Claims paid........... 292,379 


Returned to Policy-hold- 
ore to:B0gbi:... Sis 3 
Returned to Policy-hold- 
ers since 1864......... 


$1,373,936 96 


19,828,189 13 





Returned to Policy-hold- 


a ee $2,602,014 86 
Returned to Policy-hold- 
ers since 1864......... 31,742,954 31 


GEORGE ELLIS, Secretary, 

JOHN E. MORRIS, Assistant Secretary. 
EDWARD V. PRESTON, Supt. of Agencies. 
J. B. LEWIS, M.D., Surgeoa and Adjuster. 
SYLVESTER C, DUNHAM, Counsel. 


Life and Accident Insurance. 


47th ANNUAL STATEMENT, CONDENSED. 


AETNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 





MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President, 


Assets, Jan. 18t, 1897........eee008 
Liabilities to Policy holders, re- 


$45,557,272 15 


serve and all other claims....... 38,845,769 90 
Payments to Policyholdersin 1896. 4,408,657 44 
Surplus as to Policy holders, Jan. 

BBE, 1897.2 ccceccccsevcccccscccees 6,711,502 25 
Premium receipts in 18096.......... 5,664,829 94 


Interest receipts in 1896......-..-. 
Total receipts in 1896..........++. 
Life, Endowment and Term Poli- 
cies issued and revived in 1806, 
10,928, insuring...........+++++ 


2,317,319 44 
7982,149 38 


22,322,948 00 
Life Endowment and Term Insur- 

ance in force Jan. 1st, 1897...... 145,635,940 94 
Accident Insurance in force Jan. 
ISt, 1897. ccccccccccceses coseeees 


Paid Policy holders since organi- 


79,083,850 00 


POURS 50s vodses os tcsetoescoecsss 99,697,808 o1 





The following gains were made by the ZiTNaA LIFE in 
the year 1896: In income, $1,057,816.28; in assets, $1,997,- 
234.42; in surplus, $198,816.81; in new life business, 
$1,598,663.00 ; in life insurance in force, $5,608,630.00 ; in 
accident business in force, $21,736,500.00; in accident 
premiums, $175,086.72 (or 62 per cent.); in new business 
in Connecticut, $310,642.00; in total life business in 
Connecticut, $472,559.00. 

The dividend to the insured for 1897 is the 25th reg- 
ular annual increase,—a record unparalleled in 
the history of life insurance. Notwithstanding the ad- 
vance made by the Aitna LIFE in 1896, its expenses to 
income in the Life Department were a little lower than 
in the previous year, and 23 per cent. less than the aver- 
ages expenses of the ten leading *“‘ purely mutual” com- 
panies for the year 95. (We have not their figures for 
1896.) 





J.C. WEBSTER, Vice Prest. J.L. ENGLISH, Sec. 
H. W. ST. JOHN, Actuary. 
C. E. GILBERT, Asst.Sec. W.C.FAXON, Asst Sec. 
GURDON W. RUSSELL, M.D., Medical Director. 
JAMES CAMPBELL, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
Mumrorp & BUSHNELL, General Agenis, Life Dept.; 


Gero. C. STERLING, General Agent, Accident Dept., 
62 William St., New York City. 


W.A. Nico.ay, Gen. Agt., City R.R. Bldg., B’klyn, N.Y. 


COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


(LIMITED,) 


OF LONDON. 
Cor. Pineand William Sts., 


NEW YORK. 


NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January Ist, 1897. 
Capital Stock, all cash... .. ...... $1,000,000 00 


Funds reserved to meet ali liabilities - 
-Insurance Reserve, Legal Stan 990 03 
1393'S O13 
1,037,580 14 


Unsettled Losses aid otic Cina 
sae een over Capital and Liabil- 
Total Assets, January Ist, 1897.... $4,120,260 30 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
E.G. RICHA™ DS, Secretary. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 








1897, 1897, 








February 11, 1897 


FORTY-NINTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Co. of Philadelphia. 





Not Aseots. iatia 1, 1896. 6 144, ore 
es pa ation.......... « is 
Fer ee ETP TS b DUR ENS. ifae YEK 3 
Gektwetuduewsc vs cncvoced 552.301 
Forh Interests, etc.......... 1,407,438 06 $6,959,739 41 
3,101,136 49 
PISBURSEM ENTS: 
Claims by Death........... euet 711,318 73 
atured Endowments an 
ge re 405,407 1 
Surrender Values.......... 717,123 40 
Premium Abatements.. 772,232 88 
Total Paid Polic sda, 
Holders...83,606,082 12 
meee CROCK 
Taxee Paid ie Feata se $107,336 12 
Taxes Paidin other States. 81,870 84 
Salaries, Medical Fees, Of- 
fice and Legal Expenses. 229,988 81 
Cyguntetons to Agents and 
Mo deksccestars ss suse os 556,022 59 
Ageuayent otherExpenses 80,712 15 
Agverwns, Printing and 
Supplies.................. 32,085 25 
Office Furniture, Mainte- 
nance of Building, etc.. 29,500 52 $4,723,598 40 





Net Assets, Jan. 1 Ly 4 oe -$28,377,538 09 
City Loans, Railroad and Water Bonds, 


Bank and other Stocks............... $7,463,909 31 
Mortgages and Ground Rents (ist 

Ck RR Pe BRAT Re 11,874,472 64 
Premium Notes, secured by Policies, 

Sc apiephashienees a peabesendneesvéeh ob 981,820 39 
5 on Collateral, diy = 4 og 5,648,949 15 
Home Office and a te, bought 

un jer foreclosure.................+++ 2,019,306 48 
Cash in Banks, Trust Companies, and 

DINTL Sh chive se poiedcenchaserseséhen ve 394,080 12 

Net Ledger Assets.......... $28,377,5 377,538 09 
Net deferred and Unreported Premi- 

SERueet pi scier checehadéas ane mkead 664,619 93 

Interest Due and Accrued, etc........ 363,371 06 
Gross Assets, January 1, 
DT Gch os setdbacecannscecas tal $29,405,5:29 OS 
LIABILITIES. 
Death Claims reported, but 
awaiting proof............ $137,795 00 
_ ond, at 4 per cent. to 
benadeccans 584,730 00 
Ls yey = Unreported Pol- 
‘ic 0 SPORES 88,877 29 
Surplus 4 per cent. basis. .. 3, 594, 126.79 $29,405,529 08 


New Business of the Year 
9,689 Policies for.......... $: 4,417,932 00 
Insurance Outstandin De- 
P= A i rel 54, 066, 594,870 00 
olicies for... ................ rt 
EDWARD M. NEEDLES, Presiacut. 
Y F. WEST, Vice President. 
- BROW Wn, Secretary and Treas. 
ARKER, Actuary. 


A POLICY ix 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


is the simplest and safest 


JESSE J. 





form of contract. 

It affords immediate and absolute protection to 
the family and the estate. 

It supplies a fund for wife and children against 
the hour of greatest trial. 

It pays endowments and death claims promptly, 
and loans money to its policy holders. 

Its trust fund policies, with low premiums and 
cash guarantees, is unsurpassed. 

If you want a policy for which you will pay about 
half the premium on an ordinary life policy, buy the 
Interchangeable Term policy. 

There is no better, no stronger company. For 
particulars, address 


E. S. FRENCH, Vice President, 
21 Cortlandt St. New York City. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 











ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1895. ..........eeceeeeeeeee $25,297,583 62 
LIABILITIES. .........ccesccccscccceececcees 23,165,543 99 
$2,132,089 68 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

ANNUAL Casu distributions are paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and paid-up insurance values to which the insured is 
entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

_Pamphl +, A and values for dd age sent on appli- 

pany’s 
BENJ F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres. 
F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER. Asst. Sec. 








ASSETS. 
a Estate including Company’s Bele 
D 


8,515,961 67 

79,400 
351,601 23 
480, 05 


oO 





Total Assets admitted by the New 27 
York Insurance Department........ $9,384,857 42 





HOFIE LIFE INSURANCE COPIPANY, 


256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
JANUARY ist, 


L 897. 





LIABILITIES. 
Reserve on Policies.............scecesseees $7,858,285 00 
*Reserve on Deferred Dividends.......... 372, 
Total ” per Certificate of the New 
—— k Insurance Department, 4 per 
pepbipanessoeccos igocgeyecqzectcot sce $8,231,208 00 
All other Liabilities, including losses -4 
dea dee of payment ; Dividen 
to Dauiey: olders not yet Ws 585. 480.8 ___ 117,904 57 
Total Liabilities. .............csecseesees 8,349,112 57 
IR oe cawesdscnescvecivcscccssonssocs cones 1,035,744 85 
$9,384,857 42 


* It is not the general practice of Life Insurance Companies to treat this item asa liability. 








tendent, is as follows : 


tion and affairs of the Home Life Insurance Company. 
Coleman, of the appraisement of the property owned 


ber 3ist, 1895, and almost 


An exhaustive examination of the Company’s financial condition as of DECEMBER S1sT, 189, has just been com- 
pleted by the Insurance Department of the State of New York, and the report of the Hon. ‘James F. Pierce, Super- 


“ ALBANY, December 15th, 1896. 


“I have had submitted to me the report of the ry | of pe pe artment on an examination of the condi- 
of New York, 
y or mortgaged to the Company. 
“‘ Phe examination was a Npeitcotion of the Company’s annual statement made to the Department for year 
Dece a literal verification of the Company’s figures was found. The 
comnpperely that the management of the Company is satisfactory and for the best interests of the policy: -holders. te 


gether with report of the Hon. Michael 


report show: 





GEO. E. IDE, President. 
ELLIS W. GLADWIN, Secretary. 





F. W. CHAPIN, Medical Director. 


WM. M. ST. JOHN, Vice President. 
WM. A. MARSHALL, Actuary. 
WM. G. LOW, Counsel. 








February 11, 1897 


FIFTY-SECOND ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


New York Life Insurance Company. 
JOHN A. IIcCALL, President. 
346 and 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
DECEMBER 3i, 1896. 


ASSETS. 
United States, State, City and other Bonds alebsidisianes and Stocks of 


CITY. 








Banks, Trust Companies, etc. ($4,668,335).........- i a ae gd oid $113,446,868 
Bonds and Mortgages, ko a Ein ao RE Eh a Soag: 3 Oa Aa 37,509,910 
Real Estate (92 pieces, including 12 Office Buildings). Fae oe Gave Powesteles 16,852,400 
*Net Premiums in course of collection.......... A sors adv dieastiwnsiey 4,562,908 
Cash in Bank and Trust Companies at interest............ ia er emididins' 5,400,999 
Loans on Policies, and Premium Notes (Reserve charged thereon in Lia- 

abilities, $9,500,000)...............6 per as MET ps Seip scpibenes 6,996, 392 
Interest and Rents accrued.................ecceecececeeeees was week tee on 1,422,729 
Loans on Coilaterals (Market value of Securities, Bl IST AOS i sicecisccece 984,200 





Total Assets...- - $187,176,406 























LIABILITIES. 
Policy Reserve, per Certificate of New York Insurance Department..... $158,115,938 
Policy Claims in process of payment; Extra Reserve voluntarily held; 

Annuities and Endowments awaiting settlement, etc....... peacwens 2,188,084 
Policy Trust Funds payable in instalments.............. Gecavavevecte one 190,387 
TAT LAMISITEIOER. 06 00 0-5. coco anasineecccee SH TR 60,494, |.409 

Total Surplus to Policy-holders (per Certificate 
New York State Insurance Department)...... 26,681,997 
IN 6 oiccoon eis es Keone gaor eee .-$187, 176,406 
INCOME—1896. 
New Premiums on Insurances and Annuities............+++eeeeeeereeeees $6,032,946 
Renewal Premiums..............-+++. iascen'prelacuagh vod iT. ewe onelsulocade 25,105,130 
Interest, etc....... SE Ti pees AO Rn cede ps eRpetuuevcbecteevapechsunecebavegecss 8,001,482 
Total Income....--. eusey Pa paeaeeiok's sv baesantesublee seats $39, 139,558 
DISBURSEMENTS—1896. 

Death-Claims...... EN Tet ene reratheakmet ee taecseskecetensacaves A ee $9,462,506 
NN osick ccceeaesebaedes eck tbaer takes cccncsouss neon SS SE OE 2,430,881 
Dividends and other payments to NO a sn cnvdphbabewscdcasess 6,590,234 

Commissions on New Business of 121,564.987, Medical Sanshiaces’ Fees, 

and Inspection of Risks...............seeeee0s hb OB 400% 445% ee 3,099,036 

Home and Branch Office expenses, taxes, advertising, equipment ac- 
count, telegraph, postage, commissions on old business of $705,251,661, 
and miscellaneous expenditures.........6...ccccccccccscccccccccccccccs 4,816,298 
Total Disbursements....-----------..-.eeeeeeee eee G26,398,955 
in oi on nonsidic gitng avic <= sennebacue ab aerae aneaeees 12,740,603 
Wy oro'si5 605 oo 8a Scie Mita oss15 «0s te Daitcle Wa tng ove $39,139,558 
INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 
Number. Amount. 
Paid-for Insurances in Force, December 3ist, 1895.............-0+5 277,693  $799,027,329 
+ New Insurances Paid-for, 1896.............cceececccccecccccccccse 54,389 121,564,987 
Old Insurances Revived, Increased, etc............-seeeeeeeeeeeee 652 2,247,878 
Caden ns as ona Wee camragesaaences ReRet CORE vives 332:734  $922,840,194 
Wedel Tere WE TEs 6 5 oss 506s ce vst ec seccccadgncpeanecgeisedes 32,949 96,023,546 
+ Paid-for Insurances in Force, December 31st, 1896............2-. 299,785  $826,816,648 
Gain in 1896...... deste cena Fite keaveae sense we mces 22,092 $27,789,319 
New Applications Declined in ae sie dex Melaiaieioie ne ooie see's eH xo aaa 7,103 18,684, 383 


CERTIFICATE OF SUPERINTENDENT. 
STATE OF NEW YORK, 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 
Albany, January gth, 1897. 

1, JAMES.F. PIERCE, Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York, do hereby certify 
that the NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, of the City of New York, in the State of New 
York, is duly authorized to transact the business of Life Insurance in this State. 

I FURTHER CERTIFY that, in accordance with the provisions of Section Eighty-four of the In- 
surance Law of the State of New York, I have caused the policy obligations of the said Company, out- 
standing on the 31st day of December, 1896, to be valued as per the Combined Experience Table of 
Mortality, at FOUR PER CENT. interest, and I find the net value thereof, on the said 31st day of De- 


partment, 1896, to be $ | 58, {1 5,938. 


I FURTHER CERTIFY that, from its Annual Statement for December gist, 1896, filed in this De- 
partment, the NET SURPLUS to policy-holders is shown to be 


$26,68 | ,997, 


on the basis of ADMITTED ASSETS, 


$ 187,176,406, 


after deducting therefrom the NET RESERVE ($158,115,938) as calculated by this Department, and all 
other Liabilities. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto subscribed my name, and caused my official seal to 
be affixed at the City of Albany, the day and year first above written. 
























[L. s.] JAMES F. PIERCE, Superintendent of Insurance. 
OFFICERS. 
JOHN A. McCALL........0-...000000+ President. | EDWARD N.GIBBS................ Treasurer. 
HENRY TUCK........... ..Vice President. | HUGHS. THOMPSON........... Comptroller. 
A. H. WELCH.............-- 2a Vice President. | A- HUNTINGTON.......... Medical Director. 
GEORGE W. PERKINS.3d Vice President. | THEODORE M. BANTA Cashier. 
eisai Actuary. | JOHN C. WHITNEY.... . Auditor. 
Secretary. | D. P. KINGSLEY........... Supt. of Agencies. 
TRUSTEES. < 
WILLIAM H. APPLETON....... D. Appleton & Co., Pubs. GEO. AUSTIN MORRISON....... Pres. Am. Cotton Oil Co 
OC. C. BALDWIN... 2. .cccccccccccccsccsccccccscoceses 9 DUTT 6s cc cistivvcccccccesseccvstcn Nevins & Co, 
WILLIAM F., BUCKLEY. Capitalist. | Ave@ustus G, PaInR...... Pres. New York & Penna. Co, 
Joun CLAFLIN.........The H. B. Claflin Co., Dry Goods: | GEORGE W. PERKINS.................. 8d Vice President, 
CHARLEs S. FAIRCHILD...... Late Sec’y U. S. Treasury. | Epmunp D. Ranpo.pa...Pres. Continental Nat'l Bank. 
EDWARD N. GIBBS..........+++++ Treasurer of Company. | HirRaM R. STEELE....................-6+ Attorney at Law. 
WILiiaM R. Grace...Wm. R. Grace & Co., Merchants. | OSCARS, STRAUS............00cccceecceeeeees China Ware 
Wu. B. HORNBLOWER........ Attor’y and Coun, at Law. | WILLIAM L, STRONG........... Mayor of New York C ty. 
WaALrTer H, Lewis....... Lewis Bros. & Co., Dry Goods, | HENRY TUOK...............ccccceecceeeses Vice President, 
Woopsury LANGpon..Joy, Langdon & Co., DryGoods. | JoHn J. VALENTINE..... Pres. Wells, Fargo & Co.’s Ex, 
ROBERT J. LOWRY.........0000eeeeeeeeeeee puccdentl Banker. | A, H, WELOB.............. pdtabsodeene 2d Vice President, 
Joun A, MoCaLL President, | Davip A. WELLS.............. pan covewicebesand Capitalist, 
Henry C, MORTIMER... *. Mortimer & Wisner, Brokers. 


* Does P| —— a er pom pay jensen on new issues. Polictes are not reported in force unless the 
en nD cash. 
t No policy & Dr eu sum of i inearanse is is included in these amounts canna where the first premium therefor, as 


TO 
in the contract, has been paid to the Company in cash P 





THE INDEPENDENT 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from Statement made Jan. 1, 1897. 
$1,000,000 00 





4,212,128 37 
-. 2,564,218 76 
--. 3,564,218 76 
Gross Assets.................00005 7,776,347 13 


Policy-helders’ Surplus. 





Safety Fund Policies Issued, 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
R, J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 





C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept.,S. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. McDONALD, General Manager, GEO. E. 
KLINE, Ass't General Manager, Western Department, 
Rialto Building, Chicago. 


— AGENTS WANTED. 
1897, 


THE UNITED STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CO 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

All Policies now issued by this Company 
contain the following clauses: 

** After one year from the date of issue, the 
liability of the Company under this policy 
shall not be disputed.’’ 

*€ This policy contains no restriction what- 
ever upon the insured, in respect either of 
travel, residence or occupation.’’ 

AU Death Claims paid WITHOUT DIS- 
COUNT as soon as satisfactory proofs havs 
been received. 


Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent 
this Compent, Ce communicate with the President, at 
the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 








OFFICERS: 
GEORGE As PURFORD Raainden ves President. 
¢ P. FRALEIGH......... 2.005 eeeeeeseesees Secretary. 
Assistant —— 
M.T.S Actuary. 
spreus St C. PERRY........ adipetioinaieninain’ Cas hier 
FONE Bs MO Roi cccccciccccccconcesse Medical Director. 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
GEO. G. WILLIAMS............ Pres. Chem. Nat. Bonk. 
I 00 nasa cecetgntucddncdsavese ces Bui 


E.H. aa JR., Pres. Imp. & Traders’ ~/. Bank. 
REE Si scxioscdsdacasnnenucsvain<o ather. 








OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MOTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 2ist, 1897. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its af- 
fairs on the 3ist of December, 1896: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 
ary, 1896, to 8ist December, 1896............ $2,596,788 89 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 


Aaa vs 50 v0 5ee sie cen viwcesece 1,109,275 00 
Total Marine Premiums.................-++++ $3,706,063 89 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1896, to 3ist December, 1896............. .-- $2,658,108 58 
Losses paid during the same 

iin ccdcecenschcascnseucus $1,249,999 01 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $646,420 25 





The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 
United States and City of New York Stock : 
City Banks and other Stocks.............. $7,226,305 0) 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.... 1,930,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

CNNENEE BBs ccccrcsccccccccccccvescccsccese 1,137,621 97 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable....... 843,596 96 


Cash in Bank 





BMROERE. 00 cccccccccccccccccscccccceccecoce 

Six per cent. interest on the veinne'a certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1891 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesaday, the second 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
willcease. Ihe certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8ist December, 1896, for which certificates will be issued 
onand after Tuesday, the fourth of May next, 

By order of the Board. 





J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 

W.H.H. MOORE, N. DENTON SMITH, 
A. A. RAVEN CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
JAMES LO FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES G. Dk FOREST, GROtGE MAC 
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No Escape. 


LA FONTAINE, in one of his fables, says: 
Unblushing death will ravish all, 
The world itself shall come beneath his pall ; 
No truth is better known, yet truth to say, 
No truth is oftener thrown away. 

It is this very throwing away of the truth 
that entails more misery upon mankind 
than all the ills of life combined. 

Man is naturally optimistic and is more 
prone to dwell in thought upon what he is 
going to accomplish in this life than upon 
the indisputable fact that in the end he must 
succumb to the demands of relentless death. 

Life is made up of so many varying lights 
and shades that man spends most of his 
time either chasing rainbows or struggling 
to disperse clouds which obstruct his way. 
The pursuit of the illusive but mighty 
dollar engages all his energies, and unless 
he is brought into close contact with 
death through the loss of one dear 
to him, it presents itself tc his mind 
only as a _ vague, . disquieting phan- 
tom which must be put in the back- 
ground as much as possibie. He will be 
obliged to heed its summons some day, but 
is it going to find him prepared to meet it 
calmly and bravely? Is his house inorder? 
Are his wife and children provided for? 
These are questions of vital importance to 
others if not to him. If he is married he 
has assumed obligations which call for his 
best energies during life and a careful prep- 
aration for the contingency which may 
arise at any moment, that of sudden death ; 
which, if not discounted, will result in cer- 
tain misery to his family, not to speak of 
the injury to his reputation as a good busi- 
ness man. 

Life Insurance offers the best means of 
affording protection to the family and es- 
tate, as it enjoys many privileges not ex- 
tended to other forms of property, personal 
or real. A policy made payable to wife or 
children cannot be diverted from its proper 
use by any creditor, thus providing a cer- 
tain source of income to those for whom it 
was purchased. 

In addition to this The Mutual Life of 
New York issues forms of policies under 
which the Company undertakes to act as 
trustee, thus removing the weight of re- 
sponsibility which would otherwise press 
heavily upon the shoulders of a beneficiary 
probably unused to investing or looking 
after the care of money. By this provision 
a marked deficiency in the average life in- 
surance contract has been removed. It too 
often happens that the results of years of 
self-denial and thoughtful prevision have 
been rendered futile by the incapacity of the 
beneficiary under a policy to make proper in- 
vestment of its proceeds. The savings of 
years have been lost after fruition by the in- 
ability of the recipients to take proper care 
ofthe money. Under the provisions of these 
modern contracts of the Great Company, it 
stands in the relation of guardian or trustee 
to the helpless ones, and for a series of years, 
extending far into the future, watches over 
the funds left in its charge, pays to the ben- 
eficiaries a fixed allowance, and finally 
transfers to them the principal. 

There can be no escape from death; but 
there is a sure and safe avenue of escape 
from the cares and worries engendered by 
death, and this avenne is offered by a policy 
of Life Insurance in a company like The 
Mutual Life of New York. Séek out its 
nearest agent, and learn from him the de- 
tails of these safeguards against future 
want and penury. 
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Old and Young. 
A Winter Mood. 


Ry GEORGE W. SHIPMAN. 


BLow all the day, gray wind, and beat 
The slender spikes of marsh-grass 
down; 
Run to the woods on wingéd feet, 
And trip through branches bare and 
brown; 
Drive the cloud-wrack over the hill, 
Badger the elms until they sway, 
Call to the sand reeds piping shrill, 
And bid them whistle a roundelay. 


Bury the wood-path out of sight 
Under a drift of winnowed leaves, 
Rattle the windowpanes and smite 
The ice-spears clinging at the eaves. 
Hustle the pines until they sing, 
Harry the maple’s waving crest, 
Climb to the topmost branch and swing 
The old deserted hangbird’s nest. 


Then let the sinking sun unbar 

The pass to northern pastures gray, 
And set the cloud-gates all ajar, 

So that their wingéd sheep may stray 
To other fields, and in the lap 

Of hills seek out some newer fold, 
Dropping their crystal fleece to wrap 

The earth away from winter’s cold.’ 


Ancora, N. Y. 





Dead Men’s Shoes. 
BY KATE CHOPIN. 


Ir never occurred to any person to 
wonder what would befall Gilma now 
that ‘‘/e vieux Gamiche” was dead. 
After the burial people went their sev- 
eral ways, some to talk over the old 
man and his eccentricities, others to 
forget him before nightfall, and others 
to wonder what would become of his 
very nice property, the hundred-acre 
farm on which he had lived for thirty 
years, and on which he had just died 
at the age of seventy. 

If-Gilma had been a child, more than 
one motherly heart would have gone 
out to him This one and that one 
would have bethought them of carrying 
him home with them; to concern them- 
selves with his present comfort, if not his 
future welfare. But Gilma was not a 
child. He was a strapping fellow of 
nineteen, measuring six feet in his 
stockings, and as strong as any healthy 
youth need be. For ten years he had 
lived there on the plantation with Mon- 
sieur Gamiche; and he seemed now to 
have been the only one with tears to 
shed at the old man’s funeral. 

Gamiche’s relatives had come down 
from Caddo in a wagon the day after 
his death, and had settled themselves in 
his house. There was Septime, his 
nephew, a cripple, so horribly afflicted 
that it was distressing to look at him. 
And there was Septime’s widowed sis- 
ter, Ma’me Brozé, with her two little 
girls. They had remained at the house 
during the burial, and Gilma found 
them still there upon his return. 

The young man went at once to his 
room to seek a moment’s repose. He 
had lost much sleep during Monsieur 
Gamiche’s illness; yet, he was in fact 
more worn by the mental than the 
bodily strain of the past week. 

But when he entered his room, there 
was something so changed in its aspect 
that it seemed no longer to belong to 
him, In place of his own apparel 
which he had left hanging on the row 
of pegs, there were a few shabby little 
garments and two battered straw hats, 
the property of the Brozé children. 
The bureau drawers were empty, there 
was not a vestige of anything belonging 
to him remaining in the room. His 
first. impression was that Ma’me 


Brozé had been changing things around 


and had assigned him to some other 
room. ; 

But Gilma undérstood the situation 
better when he discovered every scrap 
of his personal effects piled up on a 
bench outside the door, on the back or 
‘‘false’’ gallery. His boots and shoes 
were under the bench, while coats, 
trousers and underwear were heaped in 
an indiscriminate mass together. 

The blood mounted to his swarthy’ 
face and made him look for the mo- 
ment like an Indian. He had never 
thought of this. He did not know 
what he had been thinking of; but he 
felt that he ought to have been pre- 
pared for anything; and it was his own 
fault if he was not. But it hurt. This 
spot was ‘‘home’’ to him against the 
rest of the world. Every tree, every 
shrub was a friend; he knew every 
patch in the fences; and the little old 
house, gray and weather-beaten, that 
had been the shelter of his youth, he 
loved it as only few can love inanimate 
things. A great enmity arose in him 
against Ma’me Brozé. She was walk- 
ing about the yard, with her nose in 
the air, and a shabby black dress trail- 
ing behind her. She held the little girls 
by the hand. 

Gilma could think of nothing better 
to do than to mount his horse and ride 
away—anywhere. The horse was a spir- 
ited animal of great value. Monsieur 
Gamiche had named him “Jupiter” on 
account of his proud bearing, and Gilma 
had nicknamed him ‘‘Jupe,’’ which 
seemed to him more endearing and ex- 
pressive of his great attachment to the 
fine creature. With the bitter resent- 
ment of youth, he felt that ‘‘ Jupe” was 
the only friend remaining to him on 
earth. 

He had thrust a few pieces of cloth- 
ing in his saddlebags and had requested 
Ma’me Brozé, with assumed indiffer- 
ence, to put his remaining effects in a 
place of safety until he should be able to 
send for them. 

As he rode around by the front of the 
house, Septime, who sat on the gallery 
all doubled up in his uncle Gamiche’s 
big chair, called out: 

‘«« Hé, Gilma! w’ere you boun’ fo?’’ 

‘‘I’m goin’ away,” replied Gilma, 
curtly, reigning his horse. 

‘‘That’s all right; but I reckon you 
might jus’ as well leave that  hoss be- 
hine you.”’ 

‘« The hoss is mine,” returned Gilma, 
as quickly as he would have returned a 
blow. 

‘« We'll see ’bout that li’le later, my 
.frien’. I reckon you jus’ well turn ’im 
loose.”’ 

Gilma had no more intention of giv- 
ing up his horse than he had of parting 
with his own right hand. But Mon- 
sieur Gamiche had taught him prudence 
and respect for the law. He did not 
wish to invite disagreeable complica- 
tions. So, controlling his temper by a 
supreme effort, Gilma dismounted, un- 
saddled the horse then and there, and 
led it back to the stable. But as he 
started to leave the place on foot, he 
stopped to say to Septime: 

‘You know, Mr. Septime, that hoss 
is mine; I can collec’ a hundred aff’ da- 
vits to prove it. I'll bring them yere in 
a few days with a statement f’om a law- 
yer; an’ I'll expec’ the hoss an’ saddle 


to be turned over to me in good condi- 


tion,”’ 

‘«That’s all right. We'll see ‘bout 
that. Won’t you stay fo’ dinna?” 

‘*No, I thank you, suh; Ma’me 
Brozé already ask’ me.” And Gilma 
strode away, down the beaten footpath 
that led across the sloping grassplot 
toward the outer road. 

A definite destination and a settled 
purpose ahead of him seemed to: have 
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revived his flagging energies of an hour 
before. It was with no trace of fatigue 
that he stepped out bravely along the 
wagon-road that skirted the bayou. 

It was early spring, and the cotton 
had already a good stand. In some 
places the Negroes were  hoeing. 
Gilma stopped alongside the rail fence 
and called to an old Negress who was 
plying her hoe at no great distance. 

‘« Hello, Aunt Hal’fax! see yere.” 

She turned, and immediately quitted 
her work to yo and join him, bringing 
her hoe with her across her shoulder. 
She was large-boned and very black. 
She was dressed in the dishabille of the 
field. 

‘‘T wish you’d come up toyo’ cabin 
with me a minute, Aunt Hally,” he 
said; ‘‘I want to get on aff’davit f’om 
you.”’ 

She understood, after a fashion, what 
an affidavit was; but she couldn’t see 
the good of it. 

“Tain’t got an’ aff’davis, boy; you 
g’ long an’ don’ pesta me.” 

‘*’Twon’t take you any time, Aunt 
Hal’fax. I jus’ want you to put yo’ 
mark to a statement I’m goin’ to write 
to the effec’ that my hoss, Jupe, is my 
own prop'ty; that you know it, an’ 
willin’ to swear to it.”’ 

‘Who say Jupe don’ b’long to you?” 
she questioned cautiously, leaning on 
her hoe. 

He motioned toward the house. 

‘*Who? Mista Septime and them?” 

‘* Yes,’’ 

‘Well, I reckon!’’ she exclaimed, 
sympathetically. 

‘«That’s it,’’ Gilma went on; ‘‘an’ 
nex’ thing they’ll be sayin’ yo’ ole mule, 
Policy, don’t b’long to you.”’ 

She started violently. 

‘«Who say so?” 

‘*Nobody. But I- say, nex’ thing, 
that’ w’at they'll be sayin’.’’ 

She began to move along the inside 
of the fence, and he turned to keep 
pace with her, walking on the grassy 
edge of the road. 

“T’ll jus’ write the aff’davit, Aunt 
Hally, an’ all you got to do’’— 

‘You know des wellas me dat mule 
mine. I done paid ole Mista Gamiche 
fo’ im in good cotton; dat year you 
folled outen de puckhorn tree; an’ he 
write it down hisse’f in his ‘count 
book.”’ 

Gilma did not linger a moment after 
obtaining the desired statement from 
Aunt Halifax. With the first of those 
‘‘ hundred affidavits’’ that he hoped to 
secure, safein his pocket, he struck out 
across the country, seeking the short- 
est way to town. 

Aunt Halifax stayed in the cabin 
door. 

«’Relius,” she shouted to a little 
black boy out in the road, ‘‘does you 
see Pol’cy anywhar? G’long, see ef he 
’roun’ de ben’. Wouldn’ s’prise me ef 
he broke de fence an’ got in yo’ pa’s 
corn ag’in.’’ And, shading her eyes to 
scan the surrounding country, she mut- 
tered, uneasily: ‘‘ Whar dat mule?’ 


The following morning Gilma entered 
town and proceeded at once to Lawyer 
Paxton’s office. He had had no difficulty 
in obtaining the testimony of blacks 
and whites regarding his ownership of 
the horse; but he wanted to make his 
claim as secure as possible by consult- 
ing the lawyer and returning to the 
plantation armed with unassailable evi- 
dence, 

The lawyer’s office was a plain little 
room opening upon the street. Nobody 
was there, but the door was open; and 
Gilma entered and took a seat at the 
bare round table and waited. It was 
not long before the lawyer came in; he 
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had been in conversation with some 
one across the street. 

‘‘Good-morning, Mr. Pax’on,”’ 
Gilma, rising. 

The lawyer knew his face well enough, 
but could not place him, and only re- 
turned: ‘‘Good-morning, sir—good- 
morning.” 

“‘I come to see you,” began Gilma, 
plunging at once into business, and 
drawing his handful of nondescript affi- 
davits from his pocket, ‘‘about a mat- 
ter of prope’ty, about regaining posses- 
sion of my hoss that Mr. Septime, ole 
Mr. Gamiche’s nephew, is holdin’ f'om 
me yonder,” 

The lawyer took the papers and, ad- 
justing his eye-glasses, began to look 
them through. 

‘Yes, yes,’’ he said; ‘I see.’’ 

‘Since Mr. Gamiche died on Tues- 
day ’’—began Gilma. 

‘‘Gamiche died!’’ repeated lawyer 
Paxton, with astonishment. ‘‘ Why, 
you don’t mean to tell me that véeuxr 
Gamiche is dead? Well, well. I hadn't 
heard of it; I just returned from 
Shreveport this morning. So /e vieux 
Gamiche is dead, is he? And you say 
you want to get possession of a horse. 
What did you say your name was?” 
drawing a pencil from his pocket. 

‘‘Gilma Germain is my name, suh.” 

‘‘Gilma Germain,”’ repeated the law- 
yer, a little meditatively, scanning his 
visitor closely. ‘‘Yes, I recall your 
face now. You are the young fellow 
whom /e vieux Gamiche took to live 
with him some ten or twelve years ago.” 

‘‘Ten years ago las’ November, suh.” 

Lawyer Paxton arose and went to his 
safe, from which, after unlocking it, he 
took a legal-looking document that he 
proceeded to read carefully through to 
himself. 

‘Well, Mr. Germain, I reckon there 
won't be any trouble about regaining 
possession ofthe horse,’ laughed lawyer 
Paxton. ‘‘I'm pleased to inform you, 
my dear sir, that our old friend, Ga- 
miche, has made you sole heir to his 
property; that is, his plantation, includ - 
ing live stock, farming implements, 
machinery, household effects, etc. 
Quite a pretty piece of property,’’ he 
proclaimed leisurely, seating himself 
comfortably for a long talk. ‘‘ And I 
may add, a pretty piece of luck, Mr. 
Germain, for a young fellow just start- 

ing out in life; nothing but to step into 
a dead man’s shoes! A great chance. 
—great chance! Do you know, sir, 
the moment you mentioned your name, 
it came back to me like g flash, how 
le vieux Gamiche came in here one day, 
about three years ago, and wanted to 
make his will’’— And the loquacious 
lawyer went on with his reminiscences 
and interesting bits of information, of 
which Gilma heard scarcely a word. 

He was stunned, drunk, with the 
sudden joy of possession; the thought 
of what seemed to him great wealth, all 
his own—his own! It seemed as if a 
hundred different sensations were hold- 
ing him at once, and as if a thousand 
intentions crowded upon him. He felt 
like another being who would have to 
readjust himself to the new conditions, 
presenting themselves so unexpectedly. 
The narrow confines of the office were 
stifling, and it seemed as if the lawyer’s 
flow of talk would never stop. Gilma 
arose abruptly, and with a half-uttered 
apology plunged from the room into the 
outer air. 


said 





Two days later Gilma stopped again 
before Aunt Halifax’s cabin, on his way 
back to the plantation. He was walk- 
ing as before, having declined to avail 
himself of any one of the several offers 
of a mount that had been tendered him 
in town and onthe way. A rumor of 
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Gilma's great good fortune had pre- 
ceded him, and Aunt Halifax greeted 
him with an almost triumphal shout as 
‘ he approached, 

‘-God knows yeu desarve it, Mista 
Gilma! De Lord knows you does, suh. 
Come in an’ res’ yo'se’f, suh. You, 
’Relius! git out dis heah cabin; crowdin’ 
up dat away!’’ She wiped off the best 
chair available and offered it to Gilma. 

He was glad to rest himself and glad 
to accept Aunt Halifax's proffer of a cup 
of. coffee, which she was in the act of 
dripping before a small fire. He.sat as 
far as he could from the fire, for the day 
was warm; he mopped his face,: and 
fanned himself with his broad-rimmed 
hat. 

“‘I des’ can’t he’p laughin’ w’en I 
thinks "bout it,” said the. old woman, 
fairly shaking, as she leaned over the 
hearth. ‘‘I wakes up in de night, even, 
an’ has to laugh.” 

‘« How’s that, Aunt Halifax,’’ asked 
Gilma, almost tempted to laugh himself 
at he knew not what. 

‘*G’long, Mista Gilma ! like you don’ 
know! Its w’enI thinks ’bout Septime 
an’ them like I gwine see ’em in dat 
wagon to-mor’ mo’nin, on’ dey way back 
to Caddo. Oh, lawsy !” 

‘« That isn’ so ver’ funny, Aunt Hal’- 
fax,”’ returned Gilma, feeling himself ill 
at ease as he accepted the cup of coffee 
which she presented to him with much 
ceremony ona platter. ‘I feel pretty 
sorry for Septime, myse’f.’’ 

“‘T reckon he know now who Jupe 
b’long to,” she went on, ignoring his 
expression of sympathy; ‘‘no need to 
teil ’im who Pol’cy b’long to, nuther. 
An’ Itell you, Mista Gilma,’’ she went 
on, leaning upon the table without seat- 
ing herself, ‘‘dey gwine back to hard 
times in Caddo. I heah tell dey nuva 
gits.’nough to eat, yonda. Septime, 
he can’t do nuttin’ ’cep’ set still all 
twis’ up like a sarpint. An’ Ma’me 
Brozé, she do some kine sewin’; but 
don’t look like she got sense ’nough to 
do dat halfway. An’ dem li’le gals, 
dey ’bleege to run b’arfoot mos’. all las’ 
winta’, twell dat li’les’ gal, she got her 
heel, plumb fros’bit, so dey tells me. 
Oh, lawsy! How dey gwine look to- 
mor’, ali trapsin’ back to Caddo !’’ 

Gilma had never found Aunt Halifax’s 
company so intensely disagreeable as at 
that moment. He thanked her for the 
coffee, and went away so suddenly as to 
startle her. But her good humor never 
flagged. She called out to him from 
the doorway: 

‘Oh, Mista Gilma! You reckon dey 
knows who Pol’cy b’longs to now ?”’ 

He somehow did not feel quite pre- 
pared to face Septime; and_he lingered 
along the road. He even stopped 
awhile to rest, apparently, under the 
shade of a huge cottonwood tree that 
overhung the bayou. From the very 
first, a subtle uneasiness, a self-dissatis- 
faction had mingled with his elation, 
and he was tyring to discover what it 
meant. 

To begin with, the straightforward- 
ness of his own nature had inwardly 
resented the sudden change in the bear- 
ing of most people toward himself. He 
was trying to recall, too, something 
which the lawyer.had said; a little 
phrase, out of that multitude of words, 
that had fallen in his consciousness. It 
had stayed there, generating a little fes- 
tering sore place that was beginning to 
make itself irritatingly felt. What was 
it, that little phrase? Something about 
—in his excitement he had only half 
heard it—something about dead men’s 
shoes, 

The exuberant health and strength 
of his big body; the courage, virility, 
endurance of his whole nature revolted 
against the expression in itself, and the 





meaning which it conveyed to him. 


Dead ‘men’s shoes! Were they not for 
such afflicted beings as Septime? as that 
helpless, dependent woman up there? 
as those two little ones, with their 
poorly fed, poorly clad bodies and sweet, 
appealing eyes? Yet he could not de- 
termine how he would act and what he 
would say to them. 

But there was no room left in his 
heart -for hesitancy when he came to 
face the group. Septime was still 
crouched in his. uncle’s chair; he 
seemed: never to -have left it since the 
day of the funeral. Ma’me Brozé had 
been crying, and so had the children— 
out of sympathy, perhaps. 

‘*Mr. Septime,” said Gilma, ap- 
proaching, ‘‘I brought those aff’davits 
about the hoss. I hope you about 
made up yo’ mind to turn it over with- 
out further trouble.”’ 

Septime was trembling, bewildered, 
almost speechless. 

‘*W’at you mean?” he faltered, look- 
ing up with a shifting, sideward glance. 
‘‘The whole place b’longs to you. 
You tryin’ to make a fool out o’ me?” 

‘For me,’’ returned Gilma, ‘‘the 
place can stay with Mr. Gamiche’s own 
flesh an’ blood. I'll see Mr. Pax’on 
again an’ make that according to the 
law. But I want my hoss.”’ 

Gilma took something besides his 
horse—a picture of /e veux Gamiche, 
which had stood on his mantelpiece. 
He thrust it into his pocket. He also 
took his old benefactor’s walking-stick 
and a gun. 

As he rode out of the gate, mounted 
upon his well-beloved ‘*Jupe,’’ the 
faithful dog following, Gilma felt as if 
he had awakened from an intoxicating 
but depressing dream. 

Str. Louis, Mo. 





To St. Valentine. 


BY HARRIET F. BLODGETT. 


O VALENTINE! Saint Valentine! 
A pilgrim to thy holy shrine 
Behold I come! 
Footsore, and very heavy-laden} 
Because for love of one small maiden 
My lips are dumb. 


O Valentine! Saint Valentine! 
Thou know'st this little maid of mine, 
This dainty sweet, 
So pure and fair that when she passes 
Our gray old world grows green with 
grasses 
Beneath her feet; 


That everywhere her dear face shows 
The west wind takes it for a rose 
Just newly born. 
O grant, sweet Saint, that to her know- 
ing 
But fragrance soft and bloom be show- 
ing, 
Give me the thorn! 


Oh, Phyllis fair! Oh, Phyllis young! 
I would mine were a poet’s tongue 
That I might sue; 
That I might sing in golden numbers— 
To wake your heart from out its slum- 
bers— 
My love for you. 


Yet—no, dear heart! 
bring 

A sweeter song than I could sing; 
So slumber on. 

You will awaken to discover— 

When he shall come—that happy lover, 
And I am gone. 

OcpenssurG, N, Y. 


The years will 


Alkali [kes ‘‘Whenthey hauled Cop- 
perhead Bill up in court yesterday he 
suddenly jerked out his gun an’ turned it 
loose permiscuss. The lawyers dived 
under the benches an’ the Judge jumped 
out of the winder.” Dr. Slade: ‘‘ Did 
Bill escape?’’ Alkali Ike: ‘‘ Nope; they 
captured him right off; but the Judge is 
still at large,""—/Judge, 
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How the Skipp Twins 
Robbed the Mail. 


BY MINNIE L. UPTON. 


THE Meigs stage was late that day. 
A dismal February thaw had brought 
the good sleighing of the preceding 
weeks to an untimely end, and the gray 
clouds seemed to be weeping over the 
calamity, thereby augmenting its dolor- 
ousness, as undue liquid lamentation 
has a way of doing. The old green 
and yellow stage ‘‘ body” had been 
transferred from the runners on which 
it had glided so gayly over the smouth, 
white road to the summer “‘ running- 
gear” with broad-tired chocolate-col- 
ored wheels that labored along with a 
subdued rattle and asthmatic creaks, 
throwing such profuse splotches and 
streaks of mud over the dingy panels 
and cracked windows that even the 
steady downpour was unequal to wash- 
ing them! There were no passengers, 
so the battered old mail pouch had one 
rep-cushioned seat to itself, which was 
fortunate, perhaps, as it owned to sev- 
eral thin spots that might have pro- 
tected its unusually abundant contents 
poorly from the pelting drops had it 
been, as usual, an outside passenger. 

By the way, that same bulginess of 
the old mail bag may have had some- 
thing to do with a certain pleasant 
twinkle in the old stage-driver’s gray 
eyes, and the frequent whistled snatches 
of ‘‘Kathleen Mavourneen’’ and 
«‘Black-eyed Susan’ with which he 
shortened the tedious way, and helped 
himself to ignore the small but persist- 
ent rivulet that was trickling down his 
back through the aperture in the rear 
of his tarpaulin’s brim. 

I cannot say that the state of the 
mail bag was not responsible also for 
the pathetically hilarious flourish with 
which Romulus and Remus (familiarly 
known as ‘‘ Rom” and ‘‘ Reem’), the 
wiry veterans who had drawn the old 
stage for fourteen years, took the sharp 
ascent from the main road, and drew 
up before the unpainted building that 
was village store and post office com- 
bined. But I am inclined to think that 
the latter phenomenon was due to their 
appreciation of the fact that the re- 
mainder of their road was short and 
down hill, with a certainty of ‘‘scalt 
mash” (in deference to their venerable 
grinders) and a warm stall at the end. 

Caleb Skipp, selec’man, storekeeper 
and postmaster, came out in the latter 
capacity, with a friendly salute. 

‘Keep yer settin’, Elb! I'll take out 
the mail. Git home an’ intew dry duds 
quick az ye ken. Sairy ’ll be on pins 
an’ needles till ye dew! Sho now’’ 
(lifting the mail bag); ‘‘ heavy, ain’t 
ee 

‘««Thank’ee, Cale. Heavy? Of 
course! Thirteenth o’ Febewary, ye 
know. Young folks will be young folks 
—human natur’ about the same as 
twas forty year ago.” 

“Jes’ so! Dorry’s been talkin’ val’n- 
tines all day.”’ 

‘“«Guess she won't be disapp’intid, 
whoever eise is,” responded the old 
stage driver, with a gallant touch of his 
tarpaulin in the direction of Dorry 
Skipp, whose rosy face just then ap- 
peared in the doorway. ‘‘G’lang, 
Rom! Git, Reem!” and with prodi- 
gious splash and clatter the stage disap-, 
peared around ‘‘ Wilkins’s Bend.”’ 

A goodly number of the village 
young folk, well protected with water- 
proofs, rubber coats and rubber boots, 
were already waiting for their mail 
around the rusty box stove; and the 
genial postmaster hastened to ‘‘sort” 
it, smiling with unselfish gratification 
whenever he came upon an unusually 
large, square envelop, 
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Owing to the one deliverya day, 
Meigs valentines always arrive on the 
afternoon of the thirteenth; for it 
would, of course, be too much to ex- 
pect that the Meigs boys and girls could 
wait until the last part of the day itself. 

At last, amid much laughter and 
good-natured teasing, the merry group 
dispersed and no re-enforcements ap- 
peared, nor would they until later in the 
evening; for the Meigs supper hour had 
come, and of course the postmaster and 
his family wished to spend it undis- 
turbed, as well as other people. Mrs. 
Skipp was upstairs getting supper; Mr. 
Skipp was distributing the remnant of 
mail; and Dick and Dorry, ‘‘the Skipp 
twins,’’ occupied the long wooden 
settle and talked alternately about skat- 
ing and valentines—valentines in gen- 
eral and valentines in particular. 

«Wall suddenly ejaculated 
Mr. Skipp, from behind the tiers of 
post-office boxes. ‘‘Ef here ain’t a 
letter fer old Miss Jerushy Dunlop! 
Why—why,” fingering it gingerly; «I 
b’leeve it’s a valentine! I am beat!’ ’ 

Dorry skipped over to the little win- 
dow: ‘‘Let me see it, Father! Oh!’’ 
with two wrinkles coming on her smooth 
forehead. ‘‘ It’s a ‘comic’! Some mean 
boy has sent it. Why, it isn’t sealed! 
See! Dick, you can see the picture right 
through the thin old envelop! It’s hor- 
rid—a hideous old woman! Aunt Jeru- 
sha Dunlap does zot look like that. 
It’s a mean shame! Look, Father!” 

‘¢ Some ‘smart Alec’ sent it, I ’spose,’’ 
growled the postmaster, with as much 
grufiness as he possessed. 

Chivalrous Dick’s face had grown 
very red. 

‘‘That’s Jack Stacey’s writing. I 
know it. He’s been to the city to-day, 
and mailed it fromthere. I wouldn’t 
have thought it of Jack. It sha’n’t go 
any further,” with an impulsive move- 
ment. 

Dorry caught his hand, her eyes 


now!” 


sparkling: ‘‘Stop, Dick; you mustn’t 
tear it! Father, mayn’t we rob the 
mail ?”’ 


‘Dorothea Skipp!” 

“Oh, Father Skipp, don’t look at me 
that way—just let me rise to explain, 
Poor Miss Jerushy is awfully sensitive, 
even if she is so queer and does keep her 
pet bantams in the kitchen. And she 
feels so friendless and forlorn, and— 
and I’ve heard Mother say she was real 
pretty once. She feels dreadfully about 
her lameness and her crooked back, 
and just think, they came from rescuing 
Jack Stacey’s own aunt from a burning 
house. How can Jack be so contempti- 
ble? Of course there are silly verses 
on the old thing” — 

«Stop and take breath, Dorry,’’ 
advised Dick, quizzically. 

‘I don’t need to when I’m so indig- 
nant,’’ responded she. ‘‘ Now I have 
a pretty valentine I was going to send 
to Jack; and, Father, I want you to let 
me take out that thing and burn it up, 
and put mine in instead, please!”’ 

The postmaster meditated. ‘‘It 
ain’t reg’lar; but—wall, ef yer ma says 
so, yecan duit. Ef”— 

Dorry was halfway up the stairs. In 
a few moments she came down beam- 
ing: ‘‘She says she thinks ’twould be 
‘perfectly proper,’ ’’ was her triumphant 
annoucement, ‘‘and—and I’m going to 
put in my dollar that Uncle John gave 
me. I intended to get skates when you 
get yours, Dick, but my old ones will do 
very well.” 

‘<Dorry, you’re a—a—I can’t think 
of anything good enough! I’ll put my 
dollar in, too. My old skates are all 
right for this winter—doesn’t look 
much like skating just at present, any- 
way.” 

Dorry jumped up and squeezed his 
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arm rapturously, and whispered some- 
thing that made him look very glad and 
proud and pleased, and a trifle sheep- 
ish, But it was a becoming expression; 
and Mr. Skipp growled to himself: 
‘* Bless their. hearts!” as they clattered 
up the stairs. 

When Miss Jerusha’s valentine came 
down again, it looked very much the 
same outside—but inside! Dick and 
Dorry smiled every time they looked at 
each other, and had hard work to keep 
straight faces when it was handed over 
to a neighbor who passed Miss Jerushy’s 
rickety little house on his way home. 

««T shall tell that sneak what we've 
done, so as not to have any more under- 
hand work, and then I'll never speak 
to him again,’’ announced Dick, tall 
with righteous indignation. 

When the valentine was given into 
her worn old hands, Miss Jerushy was 
too much astonished to speak. Such 
a thing hadn’t happened to her for forty 
years. She stood iooking at it with an 
utterly bewildered expression till the 
bearer vanished in the darkness, while 
the sleet beat against her thin face and 
settled on her gray hair. She did not 
feel it. 





Jack Stacey was decidedly uncom- 
fortable. He wasn’t the sort of boy 
who does ‘‘smart” thingsasa rule. Some 
‘*friend” with a defective sense of 
humor had slipped the thing into his 
hand that day; and, struck by a cer- 
tain unfortunate resemblance between 
the caricature and Miss Jerushy, he 
had addressed it to her and mailed it 
on the spur of the moment. As soon 
as it was mailed he stopped to think. 
That was the trouble with Jack. He 
acted first and thought afterward, 
which frequently resulted in great dis- 
comfort and embarrassment to himself 
and his friends. About- eight o’clock 
that evening he threw his geography 
aside, and, going to: the kitchen, 
donned rubber boots and coat. 

‘* Why, Jack, not going out to-night, 
I hope!” exclaimed his mother. 

‘« Valentines to-day’s mail, 
Mother,’ laughed Jack. ‘‘Can’t endure 
he anxiety any longer. Be right back!’’ 

‘« Well, do don't get cold” responded 
‘easy-going” Mrs. Stacey; and Jack 
said ‘‘No, Mother,’’ and went off 
whistling. He stopped whistling, how- 
ever, as soon as he was out of hearing. 

‘If I can get that before any one else 
does, catch me ever doing such a mean 
trick again,” he soliloquized, as he 
spashed along. 

Only Dick was in the office when he 
arrived. He glanced at the box where 
Miss Jerushy’s infrequent mail was al- 
ways placed, through the curtesy of the 
owner. His heart sank. It was gone,then; 
and by this time the poor old woman 
had received the cowardly insult. 

He pulled himself together and ap- 
proached the little mail window and 
asked if there was ‘anything for our 
folks.’” Dick passed his mail out silent- 
ly. If Jack hadn’t been so full of his 
own trouble he must have _ noticed 
Dick’s dignified,distant manner. But he 
did not. He walked slowly toward the 
door and then turned sharply and came 
back. ‘Say Dick,’’ he began; ‘‘ you 
never did a plaguey mean thing; and 
I never supposed that / would; but 
I have, and I’m going to make a clean 
breast of it.’’ And he began, but Dick 
stopped him, by taking two long strides 
and throwing an affectionate arm across 
his shoulders. ‘‘Good for you, Jack! 
Ain’t I glad !’’ and he told what he had 
and Dorry had done, finishing with: 
‘*So it’s all right! lLintended to tell 


in 


you, but I expected to feel different 
while I was doing it. Comedown, Sis,” 
to Dorry, whom he heard at the head of 
stairs, 


ss Jack's all right, and "— 
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* No,” said Jack; ‘‘ not till I’ve been 
and told her, and asked ’’— 

‘*No, no, no!” interrupted Dorry, 
‘*never! That’s what we’ve been try- 
ing to save all the time—her feelings, 
you know. Mother'’ll agree with me. 
I'll ask her to come down.”’ 

Mother Skipp was the confidante of all 
the boys and girls in the village. She 
listened thoughtfully, with her hand on 
Jack’s yellow hair. 

‘‘No, Jack,” she said at iast; ‘‘it will 
be kindest not to tell her.”’ 

‘‘ Then all I can do is to pay Dolly 
and Dick their two dollars.”’ 

‘‘What nonsense !’’ ejaculated Dick. 

‘« We sha’n’t take it,’’ said Dorry ; 
‘ and anyway the valentine itself really 
is yours, for I meant it for you, till I 
thought you were mean.’”’ 

But Jack was firm. It was the only 
way, he insisted, that the affair could 
be made right and ‘‘ square ;” and they 
had to submit. He took it out of his 
bicycle money, and thereby delayed the 
purchase of that longed-for treasure a 
whole month; for Jack’s dollars came 
slowly and in small sections. 

‘‘We can’t keep this money, Mother,” 
announced the twins. ‘‘We don’t feel 
as tho it’s ours, after having the pleasure 
of giving it away.” 

‘« Then put it in the ‘‘ ‘Nebraska bar- 
rel’ that the minister’s wife is trying to 
fill,’’ suggested Adviser-in-Chief Mother 
Skipp. 

So they did; and Dorry put a little 
note in the envelop: ‘‘ From two boys 
and one girl—a thank-offering;” ‘‘ be- 
cause,’’ she explained, ‘‘ Dick and I 
are so thankful Jack isn’t mean, and we 
know he is thankful too.” 

Jack had a surprise next morning. 
When he was passing Mrs. Jerushy’s 
house, who should appear but Miss 
Jerushy herself, beckoning energetical- 
ly; ‘‘ Jack—Jack Stacey! come here!” 

Jack turned and walked up the path, 
politely but reluctantly. 

“‘I want a good look at you—Mar- 
celly Wetherell’s grandson, out and 
out—harnsome and open-handed: I 
could tell ye about what I sh’ll git with 
them two dollars; but I never c’n begin 
ter tellye how the -bein’ remembered 
warmed my old heart. It’s made meten 
years younger. Oh, ye needn’t look ser 
suprised an’ streaked. I knew yer hand- 
write ye see—saw it in yer copy-book 
yer ma showed me;”’ and the tremulous 
old creature gave his head an awkward 
pat and hobbled into the house. 

“I tell you, I felt mean enough,”’ 
said Jack, in reporting to Mother 
Skipp. ‘‘I didn’t deserve it; and I 
don’t deserve such friends as you and 
Dorry and Dick—éut J will.’’ And 
there was a resolute look in his clear 
eyes that gave Mother Skipp great 
hopes for his future. 

Out in the granary Dick and Dorry 
were ‘‘talking it over.’’ Dick was say- 
ing: ‘‘We might have known Jack 
Stacy wouldn’t do a mean thing, when 
he just stopped to think.” 

‘« When we were so sure he would, I 


’ 


. guess we didn’t stop to think,” gently 


responded Dorry. 


Boston, Mass. 


In His Name. 


BY BESSIE F, BINGHAM, 





A YOUNG woman had just emerged 
from the doorway of one of the hum- 
blest of homes—just then irradiated 
with a rare reflection of rosy light. The 
bright beams rested upon a pair of soft 
brown eyes, full of tender sympathy, 
as their owner turned to take a last 
look at. the pale face at the little win- 
dow. Half hidden under her heavy 
wrap a little silver cross revealed the 
secret that ‘‘In the King’s Name”’ this 
loyal daughter had been trying to min- 


ister to a burdened life; to fulfil her 
sweet mission of striving to carry joy to 
others. 

As this loving messenger turned her 
face homeward she was haunted by the 
large dark eyes, so full of pathos, into 
which she had just looked, and by the 
pale face upon which, for more than 
forty years, an unceasing lesson in the 
school of patience had been leaving its 
impress. 

Over and over again the life history 
of this crippled Hungarian woman came 
forcefully back to Miss Carrie Joy. She 
pictured the early home of comfort, 
and even luxury, in the valley of the 
Danube, and recalled the happy child- 
hood spent there until that ill-fated day 
when a dread malady had attacked the 
seven-year-old girl, had weakened her 
little form to such an extent that, tho 
she had finally rallied, it was with the 
sad discovery that no returning strength 
and no further growth were to come to 
the helpless limbs. Then had come 
the long years of deprivation and en- 
forced quiet; of a busy needle which 
had helped to make life endurable until 
the day when a new love had come 
into the blighted life and new courage 
had taken possession of the hungry 
heart. 

Then wifehood and motherhood had 
followed. With his own rude tools the 
husband had constructed a wooden 
stool by means of which his patient 
helpmeet had managed, with much pain- 
ful effort, to pull and push herself about 
and so accomplish her daily routine of 
duty. Years had come and gone, bring- 
ing with them changes—removal, sick- 
ness, anxiety, lack of employment, but 
no change that made easier the daily 
discomfort or that lessened, in any de- 
gree, the longing look in the expressive 
eyes of the unselfish wife and mother. 

All this had been borne in upon Miss 
Joy’s warm heart and receptive mind, 
and the practical side of her sympa- 
thetic nature at once asserted itself in 
the question, ‘‘ What can /do for the 
relief of this sufferer?’ 

Gladly, had she been able, would 
Miss Joy have allowed only her ‘‘ right 
hand” to ‘‘know’’ that a certain much - 
needed chair, rendered complete with 
numerous easily managed wheels, had 
quietly rolled its way into the presence 
of its future occupant; but a phantom 
chair seldom materializes without the 
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touch of a silver wand, and the matter 
of how that wand should be wielded 
was the source of not a little reflection 
on the part of Miss Joy. 

With characteristic energy, however, : 
an air castle was soon erected in which 
a wheeled chair figured as the chief 
and, in fact, only article of furniture. 
Not long after this a brown-eyed young 
lady, with a look of determination upon 
her fine face, might have been seen 
emerging from a store bearing a small 
package in which six bright dime sav- 
ings banks were neatly tucked away. 

The hearts of twelve high school 
girls were soon afterward gladdened by 
little notes to the effect that Miss Car- 
rie Joy would be ‘‘at home” upon a 
certain evening near at hand, and would 
be pleased to welcome them, one and 
all, to ‘‘Cosey Corner.” 

Almost unanimously were the invita- 
tions accepted; and a merrier, brighter- 
eyed or rosier-cheeked bevy of girls it 
would be hard to find than that which 
gathered at ‘‘Cosey Corner” upon the 
appointed evening. Seated around a 
glowing hearth fire, the guests laughed 
and chatted in happy schoolgirl fash- 
ion until, all at once, they found their 
eyes fastened upon the earnest face of 
their gracious hostess, and their ears 
drinking in every word of a story so 
simply and yet so impressively told that 
more than one pair of eyes grew moist 
and more than one heart throbbed with 
pity for the suffering woman whose life 
had been such a heroic example of pa- 
tient endurance. 

When the little dime banks were 
brought forward and the question was 
quietly asked whether any would be 
willing to serve the King by inviting 
friends and acquaintances to contribute 
silver coins toward the longed-for chair, 
most cordial and hearty were the re- 
responses made and the trust was ac- 
cepted. 

In His Name, according to the Apos- 
tolic method—two by two—went forth 
those warm-hearted girls, and hearts 
opened to themas they told their story; 
and as purse-strings and heart-strings 
have a way of interlacing themselves in 
an astonishingly brief space of time, 
with light hearts and heavy banks, the 
girls signified their readiness to report 
at ‘‘Cosey Corner.” 





Foreseeing the success that was 
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about to crown their efforts, Miss Car- 
rie Joy had already ordered from the city 
the much-desired chair and, by a little 
skilful planning she managed to have a 
procession of sunny-faced girls and a 


mysteriously bundled-up object arrive 
at the same moment at the door of the 
little home, in which sat the brave 
woman, whose flushed face and large 
eyes at that moment betrayed the in- 
tensity of her emotion; for Miss Joy 
had thought it wise to prepare her a 
little beforehand for the event of the 
afternoon. 

Henceforth not only could this former 
‘‘shut-in’’ perform in comfort the 
daily duties in her little home; but in 
God’s beautiful summer time she could 
again breathe the fresh out-of-door air, 
and move at pleasure on lawn and in 
garden, inhaling the fragrance of the 
King’s own flowers. 

Through smiles and tears the happy- 
hearted Hungarian woman—according 
to the fashion of her native country— 
implanted a hearty kiss upon each pair 
of hands, supplemented by a look of 
speechless gratitude, far more express- 
ivethan words, after which, with hushed 
voices, full hearts and moistened eyes 
the gentle visitors withdrew. 

As, a little later, the same fair faces 
met around Miss Joy’s daintily spread 
tea table and reviewed the scenes and 
impressions of the afternoon, it would 
have been hard to tell where burned 
and glowed the purest, most satisfying 
joy, whether in the heart of the grate- 
ful recipient of the offering, in that of 
its originator, Miss Carrie Joy, or in 
those of the sunny-faced girls, beating in 
unison with the great, loving’ heart of 
the King himself, who thought it not 
beneath him to say: ‘‘Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one ofthe least of 
these, my brethren, ye have done it 
unto me.”’ 


TorrincTon, Conn, 


Learn by Heart. 


Vivien’s Song. 


IN love, if love be love, if love be ours, 

Faith and unfaith can ne’er be equal 
powers; 

Unfaith in aught is want of faith in all. 





It is the little rift within the lute, 

That by and by will make the music 
mute, 

And ever widening slowly silence all. 


The little rift within the lover’s lute, 
Or little pitted speck in garnered fruit, 
That rotting inward slowly molders all. 


It is not worth the keeping; let it go; 

But shall it? answer, darling, answer, 
no. c 

And trust me not at all, or all in all. 


—ALFRED Lorp TENNYSON, 
1809-1892. 


Pebbles. 





Mr. Sibley: ‘‘[ had anexam. incalculus 
this morning.’’ Miss Towne: ‘*Was 
ithard?” Mr. Sibley: ‘‘ The honor system 


was all that saved me.’’—Cornell Widow. 


..‘‘Named the twins yet?’ ‘‘ Yes,” 
said Mr. Barnes Tormer, the light of 
proud fatherhood shining in his eyes. 
‘*T have called them Hamlet and Egbert.” 
—Indianapolis Journal. 


.. Strange to relate, the silverites 
have not yet come forward with the as- 
sertion that the plague in India is directly 
traceable to theclosing of the mints. We 
guess this is a pure oversight.—/ndian- 
apolis News. 


..“‘My wife took a nap yesterday 
afternoon, and I kept the baby still two 
hours.”” ‘‘How did you manage it?’’ 
‘* Nailed his clothes to the floor and gave 
him a paper lampshad: to play with.’’— 
Chicago Record. 


.. Henriques; ‘‘1 rzad that a Spanish 
gunboat nearly: sank a filibuster launch 
with six men init, the other day.’’ O/- 
tinger: ‘‘ Yes; and eight New York papers 
claim to have had special correspondents 
in it!”—Puck. 


..‘‘Hear what they are going to put 
on the old planter’s tombstone?’ ‘‘ No. 
What?” ‘He wouldn’t raise anything 
but corn on his plantation, so the epitaph 
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is to be ‘ Corn but not for cotton.’ ’’—Cin- 
cinnati Tribune. 


. Distinguished anthropologists are, 
no doubt, already converging onWashing- 
ton intent on studying the cranial for- 
mation of the Senators who entertain 
paleolithic views of the Arbitration 
Treaty.—New York Times. 


..The Catamount and Bulldog.— 
The bulldog fought the wildcat fierce, 
And of himself gave full account, too; 
And as they dug the wildcat’#grave, 
He snarled, ‘‘ What does a catamount to?’ 
—Cincinnati Tribune. 
..‘‘And, Madame,” said the pro- 
fessor, ‘‘ how did you come to get into 
the new journalism ?’’ ‘‘ Well,’ she re- 
plied, ‘‘I poisoned my husband and five 
children and was acquitted on the insan- 
ity plea, after which I wrote up a three- 
page story about it, mostly exclusive. It 
was a great piece of work, I assure you.”’ 


* Cleveland Leader. 


..‘ Why is it,” shrieked the reform 
orator, ‘‘that the moral elements of the 
community cannot stand shoulder to 
shoulder as the forces of sindo?’’ ‘‘Coz 
there won’t none of ’em admit anybody 
else is right,’’ explained the man in the 
red necktie who had been regarded with 
suspicion ever since he entered the hall,”’ 
—Chicago Journal. 

..A certain farmer, who is by no 
means noted for his resemblance to Apol- 
lo, has a son of seven who possesses 
more wit than pedigree. One day a 
stranger came tothe farm, and seeing 
the lad, asked: ‘‘Sonny, where’s your 
father?’ ‘‘In the pigpen,’’ was the re- 
ply. ‘‘In the pigpen? Thanks.” And 
as the man moved in the direction indi- 
cated, the boy shouted: ‘‘I say! You'll 
know him, ’cause he’s got a hat on!’’— 
Tit Bits. 

..-How It’s Done in Boston.—He 
was a stranger in Boston. You could 
tell it from the cautious manner with 
which he picked his way down Sumner 
Avenue. It was evening. A stranger 
approached the cyclist. ‘‘Sir,’’ said he, 
‘* your beacon has ceased its function.” 
“Sir?” ‘Your illuminator, I say, is 
shrouded in unmitigated oblivion.” 
‘* Really; but I don’t quite’’-— ‘‘ The 
effulgence of your irradiator has evan- 
esced.’’ ‘‘My dear fellow, 1’”— ‘‘ The 
transversal ether oscillations in your in- 
candescer have beendiscontinued.” Just 
then an unsophisticated little newsboy— 
a rara avisin the Hub—shouted across 





the way: ‘‘Hey, Mister! yer lamp’s 
ut.”’—Judge. 
Puzzles. 
THE INDEPENDENT offers the following 
PRIZES: 


For the best set of answers to this 
week’s puzzles, we will send ‘‘ A Master 
of Fortune,’’ by Julian Sturgis. 

THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, to 
contribute original puzzles to this depart- 
ment. 

Every month a fresh set of prizes will 
be offered. For the four best puzzles 
received during February the following 
prizes are offered: 


First Prize.—‘‘ Kate Carnegie,” by 
Ian Maclaren. 
SECOND PrRIzE.—‘‘ Sentimental Tom- 


my,’ by J. M. Barrie. 

THIRD PrizE.—‘‘In Ole Virginia,” 
Thomas Nelson Page. 

Fourtn PrizE.—‘‘ Travel and Talk,” 
by the Rev. H. R. Haweis. In two vols. 

Answers will be printed two weeks 
after the puzzles. This will enable 
solvers living ata distance to forward 
answers. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 

PUZZLES, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York City. 


by 





DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


My primals spell the name of a famous 
author who was born February roth; and 
my finals spell the name of a famous 
pioneer who was born February rith. 

Reading across: 1, The name of an 





American author who was born February 
11th; she was a noted supporter of the 
abolition movement; 2, a character in 
‘‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream; 3, the 
surname of the hero ofa poem by Tenny- 
son; 4, the title of a novel by Bulwer 
Lytton; 5, responsible; 6, the name of 
one of the books of the Bible; 7, in In- 
dia, a title of respect; 8, a character in 
‘«The Merchant of Venice”; 9, a musical 
term meaning ‘‘ quick”; 10,a hero inthe 
Trojan war, slain by Achilles; 11, the 
surname of two sisters famous in litera- 
ture. CLARA T. M. 


CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 


All the words described contain the 
same number of letters. When rightly 
guessed, the central letters will spell the 
name of a very distinguished man. 

Reading across: 1, The Arabic name of 
the Supreme Being; 2, a large bay or re- 
cessed window; 3,a Hebrew dry meas- 
ure; 4,a feather; 5, to rejuvenate; 6, a 
rocking stone; 7, the common American 
black snake; 8, an insect destructive to 
plants; 9, the surname of a President of 
the United States; 10, the sixtieth part of 
a fluid drachm; 11, severity. 

M. C. W. 


CHARADE. 


My frst is atitle; my second a clue; my 
whole is an animal. G. B.S. 


Up AND Down. 


From I to 2, a musical instrument; 
from 2 to 3, a fish of a circular form, in- 
habiting the Indian seas; from 3 to 4, 
one eminent for piety and virtue; from 
4 to 5, to forbid the use of; from 5 to 6, 
a common vegetable. 

The letters represented by the figures 
from 1 to 6 spell the name of a city of the 
United States. Mary C. W. 


RHYMED CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 


A game or contest, first seek out; 
And something great now think about; 
A frolic is the next to spell; 
And now a sticky substance tell; 
A sport much practiced lastly name; 
My riddle now you may proclaim. 
Of each word take the middle letter, 
And you will find a jewel better 
Than wealth or gem, however rare— 
A treasure lasting, valued, fair. 

G. B.S. 

CHARADE. 


When one is young and innocent, he to 
my first compares; 

My second is to me allied, e’en tho he 
little cares; 

In summer, on the far hilltop, or in the 
vale or lea, 

My whole comes sporting through the 
fields, in merry,. frisky glee. 

GuE.S. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 28. 


Dovste Acrostic.—Primals, Henry N.; finals, 
Hudson. 1, Hugh; 2, emu; 3, nereid; 4, Rasselas, 
5, Yazoo; 6, Newton. 

SHAKESPEAREAN CENTRAL Acrostic.—** Sit, Jes- 
sica.” 1, Cassius; 2, Ariel; 3, Demetrius; 4, Sir 
John; 5, Ophelia; 6, Jessica; 7, Sebastian; 8, Mariana; 
9, Launcelot; 10, Horatio. 

CuHarapve.—Aside, beside, seaside, decide. 
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BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


0.S. WILTBERGER, 233 N. 2dSt., "Philadelphia, Pa. 
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wl and always Hood’s Sarsaparilla~ purifies the 


ood. That is why it permanently cures when all 
cme medicines have utterly failed. Remember 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact, The One True Blood Purifier. 


Hood’ s Pills : _ gest, promptly, and effective- 


cially adapted to the use 
of delicate women L Enhdren v pres 35 cents. 


A Perfect Lamp Wick. 


THE “ Marshall Process ” Wick requires no trimming; 
combustion of pretroleum oils 1s perfectly odorless ; the 
flame produced has no creeping <7 ndency; makes the 
whitest light; is a non-conductor of heat, a prevent- 
ve of overheated lamps; is the best wick made for all 
oil-heating and lighting pasnoses, 
15cts.; 3 round, or centra cts.; or an oil- 
heater wick ets. We make wicks for all burners, 

NEW JERSEY WICK COMPANY, 


NEwakRkK, N. J. 


i) A h 800 SILK REMNANTS, enough for a 
ala a N Quilt 4sq. yds, 50c. Immense Pack., with 
floss & patterns, 10c, postpaid. Lemarié’s Silk Mill, Little Ferry, N.J. 


hoe and Children who require 
print dresses for home wear at this 
season ef the 
year certainly 
want swbstan- 
tial goods that 
will not fade 
nor have that 
cheap, flimsy 
appearance 
of ordinary 
prints after 
they are 
washed. 
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When you buy, ask your dealer for 


‘Simpson’s’ 


Prints 


" ‘The name — William Simpson & Sons, 
on any fabric is a guarantee of the High- 
est Standard of Quality and Finish. The 
Colors are absolutely Fast and they wash 
perfectly. 

Simpson’s Printed Sateens are stylish 
and look like expensive fabrics. 

Corea Madras Cloth comes in exquisite 
designs for Shirts and Shirt Waists. 

Remember to ask your dealer for 
‘¢sSimpson’s’’ Prints and look for the 
ticket on the goods. 


THE BERLIN TICKET 


Taffeta Dress Linings 


- + RUSTLE LIKE SILK 


PINS ana NEEDLES, 
Thimble and Thread 
ALWAYS AT YOUR HAND. 


aan woman who 
ws will welcome this 

beautiful little conven- 

fence, t 

“8. & M. * Combination 

Pincushion, Thimble and 








PIV 


pool-Holder. 
Attaches instantly to 
table, lap-board or sew- 
ing machine. Handsome 
ly nickel plated. Cushion 
of rich plush. 


HUEBEL & MANGER, 
288 Graham St., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 








25 cents, by mail. ‘ 
Stamps taken. Circular free, , 








Van Camp’s Boston Baked 
Pork and Beans 


Prepared with tomato 
sauce. Ever ready, pal- 
atable hot or cold. 

Choicest 
meat. T 

Send 6c for samp’. can. 


VAN CAMP PACKinG CO., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Send for booklet; postal card will do. 


GROCERIES. 


Are you a going to stock your country or city home with 
f you are it will pay you tosend to us fora 
ore list Our zopectahice are our 41 Blend of Teas 
and 43 Blend of Coffee. We deliver all orders in 
this and adjacent cities free. Freight prepaid by rail- 
road and steamer to all points within 100 hundred miles 
of New York. Orders by mail receive prompt and care- 
ful attention. 


CALLANAN & KEMP, 
@1 and 43 Vesey St., New York, 


























































































FOR GENERAL 
BLAGKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH" 


: SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTERDINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 





Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,,USA. 








Side-Lights on Country Life. 
BY WILLIAM H. COLEMAN. 


Sweet Peas for 1897.—Lovers of this 
pretty flower will be interested in what 
the future holds in store for them. A 
circular from W. Atlee Burpee & Co., of 
Philadelphia, states in crossing and re- 
crossing the finest new sweet peas of the 
improved large-flowering type there oc- 
curred a remarkable *‘break ’’ which will 
be offered in mixture as new American 
seedlings. Among these twenty-four 
distinct shades and colors have been 
noted, some of which will be introduced 
in 1898 and 1899, as named varieties. 
Among the shades and colors are lemon, 
lemon-blush orange, orange-red,. buff, 
salmon-buff, lavender, and all shades of 
pink, from very light to deep rose. The 
flowers are large and strong, exceeding, it 
is thought, any before introduced either 
here or in England. Among the named 
novelties are: Aurora—flowers very large, 
white ground, flaked with bright orange 
crimson; Brilliant— medium to large, 
three flowers on stem, bright crimson 
scarlet, retaining its color under the hot- 
test sun; Creole—large size, standard 
light pinkish-lavender, wings pine laven- 
der; New Countess of Radnor—largest 
size, pure light lavender; Golden Gate— 
long, pointed wings, unlike any other 
sweet pea, soft, pinkish mauve; Maid of 
Honor—an improved butterfly, light blue 


on white ground; Red Riding Hood—a 
new departure in form, imitating a hood, 
rosy-pink shading to bluish white. A 
pink Cupid is also announced, a sport of 
the new white dwarfsweet pea introduced 
in 1896. 

Small Farms Best.—At a farmers’ insti- 
tute lately, says the San Francisco 
Chronicle, a quiet man remarked to the 
writer that the trouble with our farmers 
was they tried to farm too much land. 
He said his own farm consisted of one- 
third of an acre, from which he got 
rather morethan a living and had leisure 
to read and study. When asked how he 
did it, he said he kept about seventy-five 
fowls and grew vegetables, which he sold 
in his localmarket. He added that there 
was room for more like him in the place, 
as a great part of the vegetables used in 


the vicinity were brought from San Fran- ° 


cisco. Upon inquiry, it was found that 
this man was unmarried and did his own 
cooking. When asked what he would do 
if he had a wife and ten children to sup- 
port, he said he should probably need 
five acres. Hethought it more profit- 
able to put labor and fertilizers on asmall 
patch of land than to buy orrun in debt 
foralarge acreage. The only farmers 
he knew of in his vicinity who were mak- 
ing any money, or even making ends 
meet, were those who were cultivating 
small farms, on which they could do all 
the work without hiring. 











1849 ~-VICK'S FLORAL GUIDE ~ 








ELA 


Standard Seed and Plant Catalogue. Contains all that’s New and Good. Always Reliable. 
TH E & U 10 E One packet either Wonderful Branching Aster, New ~ 


and your Choice 


Japan Morning Glory, or Pansy Choice mixed, for {5 CTS. 
Two packets 2$e., three packets 30c. Full retail price 45 cts, 


Vick’s IHustrated Monthly Magazine which tells how to grow Plants, Flowers 
and Vegetables, and is up to date on these subjects, for $ months, the Guide and One 
packet of Seeds (named above) for 25 cents. 


Every tenth person sending an Order as above will receive a coupon good for 50 cents’ worth of Seed free 


When ordering state where you 
saw this adv. and we will senda 
packet of Flower Seeds free 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


‘VICK'S ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE | 








RUBINO HEALING 
SPRINGS NATURAL 
LITHIA WATER. 


EQUAL IF NOT SUPERIOR TO ANY OTHER LITHIA 
WATER IN EXISTENCE. 
Recommended and prescribed for 30 years by 
Dr. Pole, of Hot Springs, Bath Co., Va., 
and leading New York physicians. 


SALESROOM: 





7 WEST 42d STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY. 








works, Tatamy, Pa., to 
raints, HOBSON & CO. 
Station P. 2 Stone St., New York 


HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. — 











Hotei Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
PROPRIETORS. 


ST.DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 
NEW YORK. 





Oppesite Grace Church, 


The most. centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices. Re- 
coy enlarged by a new and handsome addition that 
douvies its furmer capacity. he new 
ROOM is one of the finest specimens of Colonial 
Decoration in tie country. 





WILLIAM TAYLOR 





On the Market 
Ten Years. 


The 
“ACME” 


ENGINE 
Still 


LEADS 


1 to 6 Horse Power. For all Dairy aud 
Farm work, or general use. No skilled engineer. No 
extra insurance on account of oil fire. Adapted to ker- 
cone oil, wood or coal, as ordered. For catalogue ap- 
ply to 

Rochester Machine Tool Works, 
No. 5 Center Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


DE LAVAL SEPARATORS. 


Purpve University, 
Agricultural Experiment Station, of Indiana, 
Lafayette, Ind:, Jan. 8th, 1897. 

** Six years ago we purchased a De Laval ‘ Baby . 
No. 2 Separator, and we have had it in constant use 
ever since. During this time it has done strictly 
first-class work in every respect, and we now find 
only the merest trace of fat in skim-milk, notwith- 
standing the age of our machine. The extent of re- 
=e has been very slight indeed. The value of the 

parator in our dairy has been amply demon- 
strated.” C. S. Pius, Director. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE No. 246. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., 
mean eRES SS” | SENOS 
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Work Indoors and Out. 


Clay Modeling and Decoration 
in Relief. 
BY ‘NETTIE ADAMS. 

THE same art of modeling which was 
the forerunner of the majestic Phidian 
statues, is also the parent of the human 
and attractive figurines of Tunagra, and 
of all relfef decoration. The potter’s 
vase, the Indian totem, the architectural 
ornament above a door, which the work- 
man aloftis hewing out of thelivingstone, 
the terra-cotta constructional ornament of 
the Madison Square Garden, ivory carv- 
ings, pewter, silver and gold ornament, 
wood carving and pyrography are all in- 
debted toa thought in clay or wax. Clay 
is the most docile orintractable of materi- 
als. If kneaded aright and possessed of 
the right degree of moisture, it may be 
drawn out and formed intoa delicate spi- 
ral which will hold its form to permanence 
through the fire of the potter’s kiln; but 
no substance is more obstinate in the 
hands of a novice. In a certain citya 
‘* Superintendent of Drawing”’ c.lled the 
teachers together to show them how to 
teach theirchildren clay modeling. He 
read a book or two and stood up before 
the class to make a ‘‘ type form” cylin- 
der. It woud turn out hollowed at the 
ends. So he called it a ‘‘ muff.’”’ The 
next year, modeling, that delight of the 
kindergarten, was dropped from the cur- 
riculum, as too difficult for children! 

The terra-cotta temple sculptures of 
the Greeks were even of heroic size. 
Generally in modeling the clay is sup- 
ported on an iron and wire core to keep 
it from dropping apart. This core cannct 
be used if the clay is to be burned (terra 
cotta) on account of the shrinkage, so we 
see in this use of terra cotta, as in so 
many other things, the ancients knew 
more than our science. The clay was 
pressed into two molds for the figurines, 
and the two casts were then joined and 
the heads, modeled by hand, were added, 
and finally the whole was chiseled into 
shape. In one of Géréme’s pictures a 
girl artist is tinting some little dancers 
for the purchasers before her booth. 

Wax has the advantage over clay of 
not drying, so that it can be worked at 
again, and it is not liable to drop apart. 
The designs of the last century in gold 
relief were modeled in clay or wax, then 
acast was taken in pewter, which is it- 
self a very artistic material of which the 
use is now being revived, then the gold 
plate was laid over the pewter mold and 
hammered on to it from the outside. 
Pewter and brass may be ‘‘spun”’ or 
whirled on a lathe and its contour made 
to follow a: hard tool, as clay is made into 
vase forms on the potter’s wheel. There 
is the record of a recent sale of a dinner 
set used in England before china was im- 
ported, described as ‘‘octagon beaded 
pewter,” for $300, and at the recent 
Arts and Crafts exhibition in London, 
there was beautiful modern work in this 
metal. 

Ivory carving will soon be a lostart, 
owing to the extermination of the tusk- 
bearing animals. Even the tiny trans- 
parent plates used for miniature painting 
are very expensive. The ancients had 
some way of softening and drawing out 
ivory so as to produce plates seventy 
centimeters square and fivethick. Prob- 
ably the chryselephantine statues of 
Phidias had the nude portions covered in 
that way. 

Wood carving, owing to the charming 
warm, dark tones, is well adapted to 
churchly shadows and for a background, 
as in a dining room, for the whiteness 
and glitter of silver, glass and napery, 
and pyrography, or wood burning, is be- 
ginning to be raised above a trick and to 
be understood as legitimate decorative 
art. In fact here, as in all ornament, we 
must realize the relationship of all the 
arts. The decorator in relief must have 
form inthree dimensions in his mind and 
finger tips, so that after hammering, 
modeling or carving out the left side of 
a pattern, he may do the right side with- 
out looking back to copy theleft. In this 
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way he avoids the rigid stiffness of excess .. 
ive symmetry and secures the freedom 
resulting from feeling for the beauty and 
growth of his design. It is not impos- 
sible, with our reversion to Nature and 
her inexhaustible store of suggested mo- 
tifs that the day may come again when 
no two capitals or columns of a building 
will be alike, while all are harmonious 
in structure. No one begins using the 
thermo-cautery in an amateurish way to 
burn copies ov his first basswood panel, 
but may go on from that point to a thor- 
ough study of decorative relief and orig- 
inal design, which, at its highest, always 
includes the use of the human figure. 
The greatest artists have used their 
skillin ornament. We read of the dagger 
and sheath by Holbein, and the shield 
(owned by Rembrandt), by Quintin 


’Metsys, and his famous well-canopy at 


Antwerp, and the legend, ‘‘Lore from 
Vulcan made an Apelles”; and we may 
see at the Metropolitan Muscum the de- 
sign for a coffer by Michel Angelo, and a 
mirror by Benvenuto Cellini. But for 
immediate, practical helpfulness we must 
again express admiration for the English 
school of design, and suggest that each 
hand-worker in relief ornament should 
make his own designs from nature from 
the first. He can hardly have better 
guides than examples, photographs, and 
casts of great ornamentin our museums; 
and at home, among other helps, may be 
included ‘‘A Book of Studies in Plant 
Forms,” etc., by A. E. V. Lilley and W. 
Midgley, published by Scribners in 1896. 








Present Status of the Beet- 
Sugar Industry. 


BY H. S. ADAMS. 


THE presence of a special sugar plank 
in the Republican platform, and the con- 
sequent probability of early legislation at 
Washington concerning that important 
staple, will very shortly revive interest in 
the question of our producing at home all 
or the bulk of what we consume. 

Inasmuch as climatic limitations 
strict cane-sugar production to a few 
States in the South, now furnishing only 
about an eighth part of our annual re- 
quirements, and incapable, it is esti- 
mated, of ever more than doubling their 
present output, the gist of any such leg- 
islation (outside of the question of reve- 
nue) will be the fostering of the beet- 
sugar industry in the United States until 
it is able to supply the remainirg seven- 
eighths—or whatever the exact propor- 
tion may infuture become. That is a re- 
turn to the motive—with very probably 
other conditions—of the McKinley Boun- 
ty Bill of October, 1890, whose repeal by 
the present Administration is rebuked in 
the plank referred to. 

To go back into the past a moment. 
Altho efforts were made as early as 1830 
to establish the industry in this country, 
it was not until more than a half-century 
had elapsed that any headway was made. 
The first real ground gained was the 
erection and successful operation of the 
two plants at Alvarado and Watsonville, 
Cal., both of which have been active 
ever since. In 1890 a factory went up at 
Grand Island, Neb., the State granting a 
bounty of one cent a pound on refined 
sugar of the required standard of purity. 
This subsidy was voted down the follow- 
ing year. Meanwhile the McKinley Law, 
providing a bounty of two cents per 
pound, wentinto effect. Under this strong 
impulse the summer of 1891 saw the 
establishment of the factories at Chino, 
Cal., Lehi, Utah, and Norfolk, Neb. 

They were followed later on by a small 
one at Staunton, Va.—never fully oper- 
ated and since burned down. Three 
good-sized factories, therefore, were the 
direct result of the McKinley Law and 
six were operated under its provisions. 
The average daily capacity of these ag- 
gregates about 3,350 tons of beets for one 
hundred days (the average annual sea- 
son), with a total yearly output of say 
33,500 tons of refined sugar. These are 
maximum figures. They were not reached 
during the life of the McKinley Law, be- 
cause four of the plants were new—it 
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usually requires a season to develop full 
(average) capacity, and several to secure 
the enormous amount of beets required 
foralong run. Thus in 1891 the Norfolk 
factory had only 8,000 tons, in 1892 only 
11,000, and in 1893 only 23,000, while its 
capacity is fully 35,000, and Grand Island 
with equal capacity, secured in 1890 only 
4,400 tons, had risen in 1893 to only 
11,000 tons; and in 1894 the drouth so re- 
duced the Nebraska crop that only the 
farmer plant was run with a total of 
about 27,000 tons. Thus neither had 
anything like a big run before the law ig 
question was repealed in 1894. When this 
law was passed all contracts for that 
year had been made so that the price of 
beets could not be reduced until 1895 
when all but the Nebraska factories cut 
the price down to an average of about 
$4.25 per ton—the rates being graded ac- 
cording to analysis with some of them. 
These two continued their straight price 
of $5 as the State voted a bounty of one 
cent a pound to the manufacturer (for 
1895 and 1896), stipulating that price to 
the farmer. With an extraction of ten 
per cent. say, this would make the beets 
net about $3.75 in cost to the factory, if 
the State pays the bounty (it neglected 
to vote an appropriation at the time). 
This reduction has enabled the factories 
to tide over until 1897, toward which they 
have for several years looked with ex- 
pectancy and hope. 

From all reports the present season 
seems to be the best average one agri- 
culturally ever experienced in the busi- 
ness, tho it is rather difficult to average 
such widely different conditions climatic- 
ally as prevail in Nebraska and Southern 
California, for instance. The acreage 
has increased greatly, particularly in Ne- 
braska, where both plants were obliged 
to refuse contracts this year on account 
of the great number offered. Inthe same 
State more propitious weather than last 
year has been enjoyed. Then, tho the 
crop was very large, the sugar percent- 
age was so low that the result was disas- 
trous in the extreme. Lehi had some 
damage tothe crop by September rains, 
but it was not so serious; the other facto- 
ries, while not maintaining always the 
desired sugar content, have otherwise 
fared well. To explain more clearly this 
matter of weather—the sugar-beet re- 
quires frequent and copious showers dur- 
ing the growing season; but if, as often 
occurs in the West, it comes down in tor- 
rents inthe spring the seed and young 
plants are liable to be washed out, thus 
causing replanting and the consequent 
delay in harvest, making the effect akin 
to that of drouth. From midsummer to 
autumn, when the roots store up sugar, a 
period of warm, clear days with cool 
nights is needed. At harvest time the 
early frostsare supposed to check growth, 
but should there be protracted rains, a 
““second-growth” sets in which lowers 
very materially the sugar percentage. 

These factories are all in operation at 
present. Chino started up the last of 
July, and is nearing the close of its run. 
Watsonville opened up the middle of Au- 
gust, and Alvarado a little later. Lehi, 
Norfolk and Grand Island started the 
twelfth, twenty-fourth and twenty-eighth 
of September, respectively. The last 
five hope torun until February. Watson- 
ville is working up nearly a thousand 
tons of beets daily, and Chino over eight 
hundred. Each is putting out nearly a 
hundred tons of sugar in the same time. 
The other four factories have less than 
half these capacities. 

In the matter of new plants, the repeal 
of the bounty has naturally prevented 
capital from extending the industry. 
For several years rumors of new factories 
have been rife, but very little real action 
has been taken, even contingent on the 
bounty being restored or other protection 
given. During the past summer one of 
the small plants in Canada was removed to 
the town of Eddy, New Mexico. It was 
expected to put it into operation this 
month. For next year’s campaign a new 
700-ton plant is now being established at 
Anaheim (near Chino). E. H. Dyer & 
Son, the proprietors of the Alvarado fac- 
tory, who are also contractors, are put- 








ting it up for W. A. Clark, the well- 
known capitalist of Butte, Mon. A very 
interesting point in connection with this 
factory is that the machinery will 
be entirely of American make. This 
means the retention in this country 
of some $150,000 that would other- 
wise have gone abroad. The Lehi 
plant was constructed by the same con- 
cern, and its successful and economical 
working has proved beyond doubt that it 
is better to buy at home. In the present 
infancy of the industry the first cost is, 
perhaps, greater, even with the forty- 
five per cent. duty on imported machin- 
ery; but this is more than offset by in- 
creased efficiency. For instance, the 
Lehi factory has certain features that are 
considered superior to the usual Euro- 
pean mechanical methods, and has always 
been run with fewer men proportionately 
than the French factories in Nebraska, 
which are but slightly larger in capacity. 
In all probability, therefore, any further 
development in internal economy will 
draw largely, if not wholly, upon Ameri- 
can machine shops. Yankee ingenuity 
will no doubt then find still more eco- 
nomical processes than those employed 
by foreigners, and thus compensate our 
manufacturers for the higher wages that 
they must always pay. The proposed 
cost of this plant is said to be $400,000. 
Reports concerning other projected fac- 
tories are in circulation, but there seems 
to be no definite information regarding 
the actual erection of any. Some that 
are said to be contemplated are one in 
Utah (Mt. Nebo, near Lehi), to be built 
by Michigan capital; two in California 
(northern), by Spreckels; one in Wash- 
ington (State), by local capital; one in 
Montana, by Mr. Clark; twoin Nebraska 
(Fremont and Lincoln), by local and 
Eastera capital; two in South Dakota 
(Aberdeen and Sioux Falls), bya New 
York syndicate and the Oxnords respect - 
ively, and one in Arizona (Phoenix), by 
local and Eastern capital. Of these the 
ones in California, Utah and Washing- 
ton are most liable to materialize in the 
near future. There is no doubt enough 
capital standing ready to build them all, 
but few industries require more thought 
in the matter of deciding upon a location. 
Experience has shown that it is much 
easier for local committees to promise 
a bountiful supply of beets for years to 
come than fora full crop to be secured 
by the time that a factory is ready 
to begin its first campaign. To at- 
tain the latter result requires a pecul- 
iar combination of farmers, and climate 
that cannot be found everywhere or al- 
ways relied upon when found. This may 
be called the prime consideration. To 
grow these beets there must be withina 
radius of, say, eighty miles of the factory 
enough available land (it requires most 
careful selection) to allow for the neces- 
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sary rotation of crops. For a 350-ton 
factory this means about ten thousand 
acres. Then assucha plant uses about 
two million gallons of water daily there 
must be an abundance of that natural 
product. It also consumes in the same 
period about eighty tons of coal (or oil in 
proportion), forty of limestone and ten of 
coke, all of which must not be carried so 
far that freight charges will be ruinous. 
Furthermore, for the same reason, it is 
more than desirable to ship the refined 
sugarto points not exceeding one hundred 
miles in distance. Our factories are 
forced to refine as well as manufacture 
owing chiefly to the ‘‘ magnificent dis- 
tances” with which our country is fa- 
vored. This may eventually be overcome 
by the establishment of central refineries 
as abroad; but such development cannot 
be looked for for many years to come. 
It will be seen, therefore, that a beet- 
sugar plant, unlike most factories, is the 
center of a small circle, from which lim- 
ited territory it must not only draw its 
supply of raw material, but must distrib- 
ute over the same ground most of its out- 
put. Without going over all these con- 
ditions carefully no sane business man 
would think of putting several hundred 
thousand dollars into such an enterprise. 
For those who want to try, however, 
there is a wide field, for it would require 
more than five hundred good-sized plants 
to manufacture what we now import. 
New York Ciry. 
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So delightful to inhale. 
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‘* Dry-Air’’ treatment. No burning of vile-smell- 
ing powders; no smudges through the house; 
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skeptical, send your address; my pamphlet shall prove that 
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London Office : Z 
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j,a dropper and directions for using 


Your druggist has Hyomei or can get it Pam if you insist. 
stock at the leading wholesale drug houses of Boston, Phila 


If you are stid/ 
yomet cures. Are you open to conviction? 
Myomei Balm for all skin diseases, by 
Don’t accept a substitute. In 
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R. T. BOOTH CO., 23 East 20th St., New York. 
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